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The piipers of which this volume is composed ori- 
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rate form, and under their author's name. 

In seeing the work through the press, the Editor 
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in the Life of Goldsmith, which the labours of that 
Poet's more recent biographer, Mr. Prior, have 
subsequently elucidated. 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

Thxss 18, -peAxpB, no one among oar English 
wiil«% iibo for so great a part of his life has been an 
object of cariosity to his contemporaries as Johnson. 
Almost erety thing he said or did was thong^t worthy 
of bciiig recorded by s^nneoneor other of his asso- 
ciates; and the pobHc were fiir a time willing to listen to 
aDdiqrhadtosayofhim. A mass of information has 
Ana been accamohted, ftom which it will be my task 
to adect sach a portion as shall seem sufficient to giye 
a fidthfiil representation of his fortunes and character, 
without wearying the attention of the reader. That 
any important addition should be made to what has 
been already told of him, will scarcely be expected. 

Samuel Johnson, the elder of two sons of Michael 
J<Jmson, who was of an obscure family, and kept a 
bookseller's shop at Lichfield, was bom in that city 
on the 18th of September, 1 709. His mother, Sarah 
Pord, was sprung of a respectable race of yeomanry 
in Worcestershire ; and, being a woman of great piety, 
early instilled into the mind of her son those principles 

B 
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UJkXWKL ffmXBOV. 



I Wit Us ikym<7^ ibat ' lie iim 

fdibxkB ftom 'moitiiig to the rooms of his 
sJAMKdADow/ Tvfkat, si tlio iidc^iboiiriiig odSkgp of 
Gfaii^Cainidi { lid sodi WIS hb pr^ 
swsgr iMkia^iit^ aiiew pair that iMfimiidlflftst 
ibdoor. ffii'sdiQisrdUtpwss attested l^atfandii^ 
iBioIjJfin terse ofP^pe's Me^ which is said to 
iHm gahed the spprobation of that poet. But his 
iadepsndeoi apiiiti and hia irregohur habits, w 
Ibif to dbstrnet his kterest in the Uniyersity; and* 
at the end of three years, increasing debts, together 
iMk the More of remittance^ oooasioned hj his 
Mieir^s hiscdvencgr, fbroed him to leave it withont a 
dqpM. Of Ptenbroke College, in his' Life of Shen^ 
alSBflb end of Sir Thomas Browne, he has spoken with 
ffisl gratitude. From his tutor, Mr. Jordan, whom 
he described as a "worthy man, but a heavy one," 
he did not learn much. What he read solidly, he 
said, was Greek ; and that Greek, Homer and Euri- 
pides; but bis favourite study was metaphysics, which 
we must suppose him to have investigated by the 
li^t of his own meditation, for he did not read much 
in it. With Dr. Adams, then a junior fellow, and 
afterwards master of the College, his friendship con- 
tmned till his death. 

Soon after his return to Lichfield, his father died ; 
and the following memorandum, extracted from the 
little register which he kept in Latin, of the more re-. 
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markable occurrences that befel him, proves at once 
the small pittance that was left him, and the integrity 
of his mind*. <* 1732, Julii 15. Undedm aureos de- 
posui : quo die quicquid ante matris funus (quod«erum 
sit precor) de patemis bonis sperare licet, viginti 
sciUcet Ubras accepi. Usque adeo mihi fortuna fin- 
genda est. Interea ne paupertate vires animi langae- 
scant nee in flagitium egestas abigat, cavendum.— * 
1732, July 15. I laid down eleven guineas. On 
which day, I received the whole of what it is allowed 
me to expect from my father's property, before the 
decease of my mother (which I pray may be yet far 
distant) namely, twenty pounds. My fortune there* 
fore must be of my own making. Meanwhile, let me 
beware lest the powers of my mind grow languid 
through poverty, or want drive me to evil.** On 
the following day we find him setting out on foot for 
Afarket Bosworth, in Leicestershire, where he had 
engaged himself as an usher to the school of which 
Mr. Crompton was master. Here he described to 
his old school-fellow. Hector, the dull sameness of his 
life, in the words of the poet : Yitam continet una 
dies: that it was as unvaried as the note of the 
cuckoo, and that he did not know whether it were 
more disagreeable for him to teach, or for the boys to 
learn the grammar rules. To add to his misery, he hid 
to endure the petty despotism of Sir Wolstan Dixie, 
one of the patrons of the school. The trial of a few 



noBtUt dofasled bim io much wilh hit emptogmMiii^ 
tiMtt Jht itBnqmrfiMHb uidf iwaoring to BirminghiiWi 
h^eittetliegiiMlcxfhb fi&endMr. HeoCoTi ivbouM 
a diipiig eaii fatibit townt and lodgedmtlia hooaeof 
abeolBMiDarf huring ramained with him tl^ut nx 
■anih% Im hind lodgings ferhimadf« Bj Mr. Hec- 
tor hewM stimnbitedf not without some difflcultjy to 
mika atmnditioii ftom the French, of Lobo'a Voyage 
to.Ab]Miiii% fee which heireoBTFed no more tibanfl?e 
gnbieit^ftom the bookaelleri who, hj an artifice not 
mmninmon, printed it at Birmingham, witib. the date 
ef liondon in the tatle-page. To Mr. Hector^ there- 
ftps^ is due the impdse which first made Jolmson an 
asrtlioi. The motion being once given did not cease ; 
ftr, handng returned to Lichfield in. 1735| he sent 
Ibttli in August prqKMsls for printing by subscription 
PoHtiaa's Latin Poems, with a Life of the Author, 
Notes, and a Hbtory of Latin Poetry, from the age 
of Petrarch to that of Politian. His reason for fixing 
on thia era it b not easy to determine. Mussato pre- 
ceded Petrarch, the interval between Petrarch and 
Politian is not particularly illustrated by excellence in 
Latin poetry ; and Politian was much surpassed in 
correctness and elegance, if not in genius, by those 
who came after him — by Flaminio, Navagero, and 
Fracastorio. Yet in the hands of Johnson, such a 
subject would not have been wanting in instruction or 
entertainment. Such as were willing to subscribe, 
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were referred to his brother, Nathaniel Johnson, who 
had succeeded to his father's business in Lichfield ; 
but the design was dropped, for want of a sufficient 
number of names to encourage it, a deficiency not 
much to be wondered at, unless the inhabitants of 
provincial towns were more learned in those days t&in 
at present. 

In this year, he made another effort to obtain the 
means of subsistence by an offer of his pen to Cave, 
the editor of the Grentleman's Magazine ; but the 
immediate result of the application is not known ; nor 
in what manner, he supported himself till July 1736, 
when he married Elizabeth Porter, the widow of a 
mercer at Birmingham, and daughter of William 
Jends, Esq. of Great Peatling, in Leicestershire. 
This woman, who was twenty years older than himself 
and to whose daughter he had been an unsuccessful 
suitor, brought him eight hundred pounds; but, 
according to Garrick's report of her, was neither 
amiable nor handsome, though that she was both in 
Johnson's estimation appears from the epithets 
" formosse, cultse, ingeniosse," which he inscribed on 
her tombstone. Their nuptials were celebrated at 
Derby, and to that town they went together on horse- 
back firom Birmingham ; but the bride assuming 
some airs of caprice on the road, like another Petruchio 
he gave her such effectual proofs of resolution, as 
reduced her to the abjectness of shedding tears. His 
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irit project after hh marriage was to set iqp a setiool; 

astd, with this mtentioB, he hired a very oommodioQS 

bouse, at the distance of about two miles fiom Lidi- 

field^ called Edial Hall, whieh has latelj been taken 

dffWD, and of whieh a represeutation is to.be seen in 

tiie HlstorY of Lichfield, by Mr. Harwood* One of 

my Meuds^ who itdiabited it for the same pnipoee^ 

hM told me that an old eoimtrfmaii who liTed near 

it, and remembered Johnson and his pupil Qunkk, 

i^d to him, '* that Johnson was not mneh of a scholar 

Id look at, hut that master Garrick was a strange one 

for leaping over a stile," It is amusing to observe 

the impressions which such men make on common 

odiids. Unfortunately the prejudice occasioned by 

Johnson's unsightly exterior was not confined to the 

roIgAT, insomuch that it has been thought to be the 

reaacm why jso few parents committed their children to 

his care, for he had only three pupils. This unschohff- 

like i^pearance it must have been that made the 

booksdler in the Strand, to whom he applied for 

litenury employment, eye him archly, and recommend 

it to him rather to purchase a porter's knot. But, as 

an old philosopher has said, every thing has two 

handles. It v^as, perhaps, the contrast between the 

hodj and the mind, between the incultum corpus, and 

the ingenium, which afterwards was one cause of his 

being received so willingly in those circles of what is 

called high life, where any thing that is exceedingly 
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strange and unusual is apt to cany its own recom- 
mendation with it. Failing in his attempt at Edial» 
he was disposed once more to engage in the drudgery 
of an usher, and offered himself in that capacity to 
the Rev. William Budworth, master of the grammar- 
school at Brewoody in Staffordshire, celehrated for 
having heen the place in which Bbhop Hurd received 
his education, under that master. But here again 
nature stood in his way ; for Budworth was fearful 
lest a strange motion with the head, the effect pro- 
hably of disease, to which Johnson was habitually 
subject, might excite the derision of his scholars, and 
for that reason declined employing him. He now 
resolved on trying his fortune in the capital. 

Among the many respectable families in Lichfield, 
into whose society Johnson had been admitted, none 
afforded so great encouragement to his Uterary talents 
as that of Mr. Walmsley, who Uved in the Bishop's 
palace, and was registrar of the Ecclesiastical Court, 
and whom he has so eloquently commemorated in his 
Lives of the Poets. By this gentleman he was in- 
troduced in a letter to the Rev. Mr. Colson, Lucasiaii 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and the master of an academy, '* as a very good 
scholar, and one who he had great hopes would turn 
out a fine dramatic writer, who intended to try his 
fate with a tragedy, and to get himself employed in 
some translation, either from the Latin or the French.** 



pRi^ iragedy on which Mr. WdniBlcj Awaded. hti 

kEpeetAtioiiM of Johmon^s fViture emioenoe as • 

I ifeinatic ptmU wfts» the Irmt\ A shreifid mlfy df 

hiiin«mr, tii whkh iht^ ruadiiig of tliii inempKfB m^ 

erineca the tomia of familiarity ow wluch tttwilt whii 

liiA patrou ; for, t)i] Wahimlt^y*^ obaervijig^ Ifbm •ome 

I mrt of it had hi*en read, that tht? potH badabeM^ 

iHn-nhed kilt harolne in itich difttT«iit» that ha did aot 

Ifep-lrilftt fuffhiT hi^ <^Mdil do Ui exntr tjie 0(Nnad<» 

P Himiioti of the audimi€4% J(»htiHoti rt-pllodi ''that be 

oontd pat hiTinto tht' Et-Th^Niu^tifral iUmviV Gaitiokt 

who waa to be placed at CciUorrs nendi'tnjr^ aoeom* 

MMd hi^ fnrmrr tiifstniHar tn\ i\ih cxpeditioil tO 

Uadoo^ il tilt bai^mt o# Mtt^ Itidoas 

Ml iififmt ^bt^ Mr. Walmalef't NCCMomeiidaiioii <ir 
Urn to Colacm, whom hd has described under the 
charactor of Oelidus,* ih the twenty-fourth paper of 
the Rambleri was of much use. He first took lodg- 
ings in Exeter-street in the Strand, but soon retired 
to Gt«enwich» for the sake of completing his tragedy, 
irtiich he used to compose, walking m the Park. 



* In a note to Johnson's Works, 8vo. Edition, 1810, 
it is said that this is rendered improbable by the account 
giyen of Colson, by Davies, in his life of Garrick, which 
was certainly written under Dr. Johnson's inspection, 
and, what relates to Colson, probably from Johnson's 
confirmation. 
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From Greenwich, he addressed another letter to Chve, 
with proposals for translating Paul Sarpi's History of 
the Council of Trent, with the notes of Le Courayer. 
Before the summer was expired, he returned for Mrs. 
Johnson, whom he had left at Lichfield, and remaining 
there three months, at length finished Irene. On his 
second visit to London, his lodgings were first in 
Woodstock-street, near Hanover Square, and then in' 
Castle-street, near Cavendish Square. His trage^, 
which was brought on the stage twelve years after 
by Grarrick, having been at this time rejected by the 
manager of the playhouse, he was forced to relinquish 
his hopes of becoming a dramatic writer, and engaged 
himself to write for the Gentleman's Magazine. The 
debates in Parliament were not then allowed to be 
given to the pubUc with the same unrestricted and 
generous freedom with which it is now permitted to 
report them. To elude this prohibition, and gratify 
the just curiosity of the country, the several members 
were designated by fictitious names, under which they, 
were easily discoverable ; and their speeches in 
both Houses of Parliament, which was entitled the 
Senate of LiUiput, were in this manner imparted to 
the nation in the periodical work above-mentioned. 
At first, Johnson only revised these reports ; but he 
became so dexterous in the execution of his task, that 
he required only to be told the names of the speakers, 
and the side of the question to be espoused, in order 
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to frame the spef^ches himself ; an artifice not wholl j 
CEWDsablej which afterwards occasioDed him some idf* 
iqprosch, and eren at the time pleased him »o Utlk^ 
Hktt he did not consent to contmue it. The whole 
eitetit of his assistaDoc to Cave is oot known. The 
Ih^ of Paul Sarpi, BoerhaaTe, Admirals Drake md 
Blakf, Barretter, Bunnan, Sydenham^ and Bosctmi- 
mtm^ with the Essay on Epitaphs, and an Eraf la 
the Account of the Conduct of the Duchess of J 
boTOQgh, were certainlj coDtributed to his \ 
hf Johnson* Two tracts, the one a Vindicatioii ttf tW 
licenser of the Stage iiom the Aspenkni I 
Author of GustaTua Vasa ; the other, ! 
Iiddeii8e» a pamphlet leYdled 
Wa^le and iheHaiioverian sacoeaaoii, 1 
hj Yam, separately, in 1739. 

For his version of Sarpi's Histoiy, he had reeehed 
from Cave, before the 21st of April in this jear, 
fifty pounds, and some sheets of it had becB earn- 
mitted to the press, when, unfortunately, the 
was stopped, in consequence of prqpoaals 
for a translation of the same hook, by another ] 
of the same name as our auth(^, who wis canCe «£ 
St. Martin's in the Fields, and p at ro n iacd by Dr. 
Pearce, the editor of Lon^ns. WarburtoB^ aAcr- 
wards expressed a wish that J<4uison wosld gne dbe 

* Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, toL t. p. 006. 
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original on one side, and his translation on the other. 
His next engagement was to draw up an account of 
the printed hooks in the Earl of Oxford's lihrary, for 
Oshome, the hookseller, who had purchased them for 
thirteen thousand pounds. Such was the petuliint 
impatience of Oshome, during the progress of this 
irksome task, that Johnson was once irritated so far 
as to heat him. 

In May, 1 738, appeared his " London," imitated 
from the Third Satire of Juvenal, for which he got 
ten guineas from Dodsley. The excellence of this 
poem was so immediately perceived, that it reached 
a second edition in the course of a week. Pope 
having made some ineffectual inquiries concerning 
the author, from Mr. Richardson, the son of the 
painter, observed that he would soon be deterri. 
In the August of 1 739, we find him so far known to 
Pope, that at his intercession. Earl Gower applied to 
a friend of Swift to assist in procuring from the 
University the degree of Master of Arts, that he 
might be enabled to become a candidate for the 
mastership of a school then vacant ; the application 
was without success. 

His own wants, however pressing, did not hinder 
him from assisting his mother, who had lost her 
other son. A letter to Mr. Levett, of Lichfield, on 
the subject of a debt, for which he makes himself 
responsible on her account, affords so striking a 
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prcMjf of' fiiial tenderoess, that 1 caanot refuse myst?lf 
thi? plcasiife of transcribbg it. 

I>eemherfl, 1743. 
Ehj — I am extremely sorry tkat we have encroaeb^d 
&o mucll upon your foTbearance with respect Ui the 
ifit^rest, which a great p€?rpleiity of aflairi hindcnHl 
fne from thinkiiig of with that attention that I aug-ht, 
ofid wkich I am not immediately able to remit to ycm, 
but wil] pay it (T think twelve pounds} in two inontlm, 
I look upon tbii; and on the future FntereBt of that mort-^ 
gig€, as my own debt; and beg tbat you wiU be 
pleaaed to give itte directions how to pay it^ and not 
mejjiion it to mj dear mother. If it Ijc neccssafy to pay 
tJiii in lesa time, I believe I can do it ; but I tak*^ two 
months for certainty, and be^ an answer whether you 
can aUow me so much tune. I think my ielf very 
much oblig-ed for your ft>rbearancej and shall esteem it 
a great happineM to be able to serve you. I have great 
opportunities of dispersing any thing that you may 
think it proper to make public. I will give a note for 
the money payable at the time mentioned, to any one 
here that you shall appoint. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient, 

and most humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 
At Mr. Osbam^Sf Bookseller^ 
in Chra^s Inn. 

In the following year (1744) he produced his Life 
of Savage, a work that gives the charm of a romance 
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to a nairatiye of real events ; and which, bearing the 
stamp of that eagerness and rapidity with which it 
was thrown off the mind of the writer, exhibits 
rather the fervour of an eloquent advocate, than the 
laboriousness of a minute biographer. The forty- 
eight octavo pages, as he told Mr. Nichols,* were 
written in one day and night. At its first ap 
pearance it was warmly praised, in the Champion, 
probably either by Fielding, or by Ralph, who suc- 
ceeded to him in a share of that paper ; and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, when it came into his hand, found 
his attention so powerfully arrested, that he read it 
through without changing his posture, as he per- 
ceived by the torpidness of one of lus arms that had 
rested on a chimney-piece by which he was standing* 
For the Life of Savage,t he received fifteen gninets 
from Cave. About this time he fell into the company 
of Collins, with whom, as he tells us in lus life of 
that poet, he delighted to converse. 

His next publication (in 1 745) was a pamphlet, 
called " Miscellaneous Observations on the Tragedy 
of Macbeth, with Remarks on Sir T. H. (Sir Thomas 
Hanmer's) Edition of Shakspeare," to which wen 
subjoined, proposals for a new edition of his pli^ 
These observations were favourably mentioned hf 



• Nichols's Literary AnecdoteS; voL v. p. 16. 
t Ibid. vol. viii. 
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Warburton, in the preface to his edition ; and John- 
son's gratitude for praise bestowed at a time when 
praise was of value to him, was fervent and lasting. 
Yet Warburton, with his usual intolerance of any dis- 
sent from his opinions, afterwards complained in a 
private letter* to Hurd, that Johnson's remarks on 
his commentaries were full of insolence and malig- 
nant reflectious, which, had they not in them ''as 
much folly as malignity," he should have had reason 
to be offended with. 

In 1747, he furnished Garrick, who had become 
joint-patentee and manager of Drury Lane, with a 
Prologue on the opening of the house. This address 
has been commended quite as much as it deserves. 
The characters of Shakspeare and Ben Jonson are, 
indeed, discriminated with much skill; but surely 
something might have been said, if not of Massinger 
and Beaumont and Fletcher, yet at least of Congreve 
and Otway, who are involved in the sweeping cen- 
sure passed on " the wits of Charles." 

Of all his various literary undertakings, that in 
which he now engaged was the most arduous, a Dic- 
tionary of the English language. His plan of this 
work was, at the desire of Dodsley, inscribed to the 
Earl of Chesterfield, then one of the Secretaries of 
State ; Dodsley, in conjunction with six other book- 

• Warburton^s Letters, 8vo. Edit. ]). 309. 
c 
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sellers, stipulated fifteen hundred and seventy-five 
pounds as the price of his lahour; a sum, from 
which, when the expenses of paper and transcription 
were deducted, a small portion only remained for the 
compiler. In other countries, this national desiderar 
tum has heen supplied hy the united exertions of the 
learned. Had the project for such a combination in 
Queen Anne's reign been carried into execution, the 
result might have been fewer defects and less ezo^ 
lence : the explanation of technical terms would pro- 
bably have been more exact, the derivations mcnre 
copious, and a greater number of significant words* 
now omitted, have been collected from our earfiest 
writers; but the citations would often have been 
made with less judgment, and the definitions laid 
down with less acuteness of discrimination. 

From his new patron, whom he courted withoul 
the aid of those graces so devoutly worshipped by 
that nobleman, he reaped but small advantage ; and^ 
being much exasperated at his neglect, Johnaon 
addressed to him a very cutting, but, it must be 
owned, an intemperate letter, renouncing his proton 
tion, though, when the Dictionary was compleledL 
Chesterfield had ushered its appearance before the 
public in two complimentary papers in theWoildt 

• This defect has probably been remedied by Mr. 
Todd's enlargement of the Dictionary. 
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near his printer, while the Dictionary was on the 
anvil, he took a convenient house in (rough Square, 
near Fleet-street, and fitted up one room in it as an 
office, where six amanuenses were employed in 
transcribing for him, of whom Boswell recounts in 
triumph that five were Scotchmen. 

In 1748, he wrote, for Dodsley's Preceptor, the 
Preface, and the Vision of Theodore the Hermit, to 
which Johnson has been heard to give the .preference 
over all his other writings. In the January of the 
ensuing year, appeared the Vanity of Human lushes, 
being the Tenth Satire of Juvenal imitated, which he 
sold for fifteen guineas ; and, in the next month, his 
Irene was brought on the stage, not without a pre* 
vious altercation between the poet and his former 
pupil, concerning some changes which Grarrick's 
superior knowledge of the stage made him consider 
to be necessary, but which Johnson said the fellow 
desired only that they might afford him more oppor- 
tunity of tossing his hands and kicking his heels. He 
always treated the art of a player with illiberal con- 
tempt ; but was at length, by the intervention of Dr. 
Taylor, prevailed on to give way to the suggestions of 
Garrick. Yet Garrick had not made him alter aU 
that needed altering ; for the first exhibition of Irene 
shocked the spectators with the novel sight of % 
heroine who was to utter two verses with the bow- 
string about her neck. This horror was removed 
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from a second representation ; but, after the usual 
course of ten nights, the tragedy was no longer in 
request. Johnson thought it requisite, on this occa- 
sion, to depart from the usual homeliness of his 
habit, and to appear behind the scenes, and in the 
side boxes, with the decoration of a gold-laced hat 
and waistcoat. He obsenred, that he found himself 
unable to behave with the same ease in his finery, as 
when dressed in his plain clothes. In the winter of 
this year, he established a weekly club, at the King*s 
Head, in Ivy Lane, near St. Paul's, of which the 
other members were Dr. Salter, a Cambridge divine ; 
Hawkesworth ; Mr. Ryland, a merchant ; Mr. John 
Payne, the bookseller; Mr. John Dyer, a man of 
considerable erudition, and a friend of Burke's; 
Doctors Macghie, Baker, and Bathurst, three phy- 
sicians ; and Sir John Hawkins. 

He next became a candidate for public favour, as 
the writer of a periodical work, in the manner of the 
Spectator ; and, in March, 1 7oO, published the first 
number of the Rambler, which was continued for 
nearly two years ; but, wanting variety of matter, and 
familiarity of style, failed to attract many readers, so 
that the largest number of copies that were sold of 
any one paper did not exceed five hundred. The 
topics were selected without sufficient regard to the 
(popular taste. The grievances and distresses of 
authors particularly were dwelt on to satiety ; and 
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the tone of eloquence was more swelling and stately 
than he had hitherto adopted. The papers allotted 
to criticism are marked by his usual acumen ; but 
the justice of his opinions is often questionable. In 
the humourous pieces, when our laughter is excited, 
I doubt the author himself, who is always discover- 
able under the masque of whatever character be 
assumes, is as much the object as the cause of our 
merriment ; and, however moral and devout his 
more serious views of Ufe, they are often defective in 
that most engaging feature of sound religion, a cbeer- 
ful spirit. The only assistance he received was from 
Richardson, Mrs. Chapone, Miss Talbot, and Mrs. 
Carter, the first of whom contributed the 97th 
number; the second, four billets in the 10th; the 
next, the 30th ; and the last, the 44th and lOOth 
numbers. 

Three days after the completion of the Bambler 
(March 17, 1752), he was deprived of his wife^ 
whom, notwithstanding the disparity in their age, and 
some occasional bickerings, he had tenderly loved. 
Those who are disposed to scrutinize narrowly and 
severely into the human heart, may question the sin- 
cerity of his sorrow, because he was collected enough 
to write her funeral sermon. But the shapes whidi 
grief puts on in different minds are as dissimilar as the 
constitution of those minds. Milton, in whom the 
power of imagmation was predominant, soothed hii 
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anguish for the lots of his youthful ffietul, in an 
irregular, but moit beautiful assemblage of those 
poede objeets which presented themselves to his 
thoughts, and consecrated them to the memory of 
the deceased; and Johnson, who loved to act the 
moralizer and the rhetorician, alleviated hb suffer- 
ings by declaiming on the instability of human 



During this interval he also wrote the Prologue to 
Comus, spoken by Garrick, for the benefit of Mrs, 
Elizabeth Foster, grand-daughter to Milton ; the 
Prologue and Postscript to Lauder's impudent for- 
geries concerning that poet, by which Johnson was 
imposed on, as well as the rest of the world; a 
letter to Dr« Douglas, for the same impostor, after 
he hail l>een detected, acknowledging and (fxprc'»»ing 
conint'um for the fraud ; and the LifdJ of ('Iwywl, in 
the 8tii/ient. 

8rxinafU;r his wife's death, he became intiniftte witii 
BeaucLerk and I^angton, two young m(rn of family 
and distinction, who were fellow collegians at Oxf'onJ, 
ami rniw;h attached to each other ; and tlnr hitter of 
wliom ailrniration of the llanifder had hrriuglit to 
Lffodtm with the express view of being introdu(jed to 
the author. Tlieir s^^ciety was wsy agr<;(!uhle to 
him ; and lu; was, perliaps, glad to forg(;t liimsi^lf hy 
ynniu^ at times in their sallies of juvenile gaiety. 
^>ne tijglit, when he had lodgings in the Teniphf, Ik; 
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was roused by their knocking at Us door ; and ap- 
pearing in his shirt and nightcap, he found they had 
come together from the tavern where they had 
supped, to prevail on him to accompany them in a 
nocturnal ramble. He readily entered into their pro- 
posal ; and, having indulged themselves till morning 
in such frolics as came in their way, Johnson and 
Beauclerk were so well pleased with their diversion, 
that they continued it through the rest of the day ; 
while their less sprightly companion left them, to 
keep an engagement with some ladies at breakfiist, 
not without reproaches from Johnson for deserting 
his friends " for a set of unideaM girls." 

In 1 753, he gave to Dr. Bathurst, the physician, 
whom he regarded with much affection, and whose 
practice was very Umited, several essays for the 
Adventurer, which Hawkesworth was then publish- 
ing ; and wrote for Mrs. Lenox a Dedication to the 
Earl of Orrery, of her Shakspeare illustrated ; and, 
in the following year, inserted in the Grentlenum's 
Magazine a Life of Cave, its former editor. 

Previously to the publication of his Dictionary, it 
was thought advisable by his friends that the d^pree 
of Master of Arts should be obtained for him, in 
order that his name might appear in the title page 
with that addition ; and it was accordingly, through 
their intercession, conferred on him by the University 
of Oxford. The work was presented by the Earl of 
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Ofrery^ one of Ms friends then at Flovene^ to die 
Delia Cmsca Academy, who, iu return^ sent tbcir 
Dledonajy to the author. The French Acaden^ 
paid him the same compliment. But these honoiin 
were uot aeeompanied by that indispenaalile leqpn- 
fite, *' provision for the day that was pasringover 
him/' He was arrested for deht, and Uberated 
hj the kindness of Richardson, the writer of CSarissa,' 
who hecame his surety* To preTent sndi humilia- 
tioa* the efforts of his own industry were iiotwaiitiiig« 
In 1756, he puhUshed an AbridgemeDt of his Die- 
tionary^ and an Edidon of Sir Thomas Browne^s 
Chnstian Morals, to which he pn fixed ft Life of that 
wAeti he eontributed to a periodical misodha^^ 
edbd the Universal Visitor^ by Christopher Snuurt,^ 
and yet more largely to another work of the same 
kind, entitled, the Literary Magazine ; and wrote a 
dedication and preface for Payne's Introduction to 
the Grame of Draughts, and an Introduction to the 
newspaper called the London Chronicle, for the last 
of which he received a single guinea. Yet either 
conscientious scruples, or his unwillingness to relin- 
quish a London life, induced him to decline the offer 



• The writers, besides Smart, were Richard Rolt^ 
Garrick, and Dr. Percy. Their papers are signed with 
the initials of their surnames. Johnson's are marked 
by two asterisks. — See Hawkinis Life of Johnson, 
p. 351. 
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of a valuable benefice in Lincolnshire, which was 
made him by the father of his friend, Langton, pro- 
vided he could prevail on himself to take holy 
orders, a measure that would have delivered him 
from hterary toil for the remainder of his days. But 
hterary toil was the occupation for which nature had 
designed him. In the April of 1758, he commenced 
the Idler, and continued to publish it for two years in 
the Universal Chronicle. Of these Essays, he was 
suppHed with Nos. 33, 93, and 96, by Thomas 
Warton ; with No. 67 by Langton, and with Nos, 
7^i 79, and 82 by Reynolds. Boswell mentions 
twelve papers being given by his friends, but does not 
say who were the contributors of the remaining five. 
The Essay on Epitaphs, the Dissertation on Pope's 
Epitaphs, and an Essay on the Bravery of the £ng- 
hsh common Soldiers, were subjoined to this paper, 
when it was collected into volumes. It does not 
differ from the Rambler, otherwise than as the essays 
are shorter, and somewhat less grave and elaborate. 

Another wound was inflicted on him by the death 
of his mother, who had however reached her ninetieth 
year. His affection and his regret will best appear 
from the following letter to the daughter of his de- 
ceased wife. 

To Miss ParteTy in Lichfield. 

You will conceive my sorrow for the loss of my mother, 
of the best mother. If she were to live again, surely I 
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hmld behave better to her. But she is happy, and 
whM. is past is nothmg to her : and, for me, sinee I 
csnnot repair my faults to her, I hope repentance will 
efface them. I return jou, and all those that haye been 
gO£>d tD ber^ my smcerest thanks, and pray God to repay 
yon aU with inflmte advaotag-e. Write to me, and 
comfort me, dear child. I a hall be glad likewise, if 
Kitty will write to me. I shall send a bill of twenty 
poundB in a few days, which I thought to haye brought 
to my mother, btit God Buffered it not. I haye not 
power nor composure to say much more. God bless you, 
and bless us all. 

f am^ dear Miss, 
Your aifectionate humble servant, 

Sam. Johnsok. 

' Her attention to his mother^ as it is reported m 
die following words> by Miss Seward, ensured to 
Johnson the sympathy of Lucy Porter. 

From the age of twenty till her fortieth year, when 
affluence came to her by the death of her eldest brother, 
she had boarded in Lichfield with Dr. Johnson's mother, 
who still kept that little bookseller's shop, by which her 
husband had supplied the scanty means of existence. 
Meanwhile, Lucy Porter kept the best company of our 
little cily, but would make no engagement on market- 
days, lest Granny, as she called Mrs. Johnson, should 
catch cold by serving in the shop. There Lucy Porter 
took her place, standing behind the counter, nor thought 
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it a disgrace to thank a poor person who purchased £rom 
her a penny battledore.* 

To defray the expenses of his mother's Aineral^ he 
had recourse to his pen ; and, in the evenings of one 
week produced the BAsselas, for which he received one 
hundred pounds, and was presented hy the purchasers 
with twenty-five more on its reaching a second edition. 
Rasselas is a noble monument of the genius of its 
author. Reflections so profound, and so forcible a 
draught of some of the great outlines of the human 
intellect and passions, are to be found in few writers 
of any age or country. The mind is seldom presented 
with any thing so marvellous as the character of the 
philosopher, who has persuaded himself that he is 
entrusted with the management of the elements. 
Johnson's dread of insanity was, perhaps, relieved by 
embodying this mighty conception. He had seen the 
shadowy form in the twilight, and might have dissi- 
pated or eased his apprehensions by coming up to it 
more closely, and examining into the occasion of his 
fears. In this tale, the censure which he has elsewhere 
passed on Milton, that he is a Uon who has no skill 
in dandling the kid, recoils upon himself. His delir 
neation of the female character is wanting in delicacy. 

In this year he suppUed Mr. Newbery with an 

♦ Miss Seward's letters, vol. i. p. 117. 
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lotndiictum to the World Displayed, a CoUectioii of 
Vegnges and Trayeb: till the publicatioii of hia 
tUksfmxe, in 1765, the only writings acknowledged 
t^himaelf were a Review of Tytler^s Ymdication of 
Maiy Queen of Scots, in the Gentleman's Maganne j 
anlntiodnction to the Proceedings of the Ck>mmittee 
tm Clotibing the French Prisoners; the PrefiMse to 
Bobf a Dictionary of Trade and Commerce ; a Dedi- 
cation to the King, of Kennedy's Complete System of 
Aslmiomical Chronology, unfolding die Scriptures ; 
md aDedication to the Queen, of Hoole's Tasso^ 

hk Ae course of this period, he made a short visit 
tolidifield, and thus communicates Us feelings on 
Urn occasion, in a letter dated July 20, 1762, to 
Biratti, his Italian friend, who vras then at Milan. 

Last winter I went down to my native town, where I 
found the streets much narrower and shorter than I 
thought I had left them, inhabited by a new race of 
people, to whom I was very little known. My play- 
fellows were grown old, and forced me to suspect that I 
am no longer young. My only remaining friend had 
changed his principles, and was become the tool of the 
predominant faction. My daughter-in-law, from whom 
I expected most, and whom I met with sincere bene- 
volence, had lost the beauty and gaiety of youth, without 
having gained much of the wisdom of age. I wandered 
about for five days, and took the first convenient oppor- 
tunity of returning to a place, where, if there is not much 
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happiness, there is at least such a diversity of good and 
evil, that slight vexations do not fix upon the heart. 

I think in a few weeks to try another excursion ; 
though to what end ? Let me know, my Baretti, whal 
has been the result of your return to your own country ; 
whether time has made any alteration for the better, 
and, whether, when the first rapture of salutation was 
over, you did not find your thoughts confessed their 
disappointment. 

Henceforward Johnson had no longer to strog^ 
with the evils of extreme poverty. A pension of 
^300. was granted to him, in 1 762, by His Majesty. 
Before his acceptance of it, in answer to a question 
put by him to the Earl of Bute, in these vrorda, 
" Pray, my Lord, what am I to do for the pension V* 
he was assured by that nobleman that it was not given 
him for any thing he was to do, but for what he had 
done. The definition he had given of the word pen- 
sion, in his dictionary, that in England it was genenJly 
understood to mean pay, given to a state hirelings for 
treason to his country, raised some further scruples 
whether he ought himself to become a pensioner ; but 
they were removed by the arguments, or the per- 
suasion of Mr. Reynolds, to whom he had recoorae 
for advice in this dilemma. What advice Reynolds 
would give him he must have known pretty well 
before-hand ; but this was one of the many instances 
in which men, having first determined how to act, are 
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to imagfau t — . they aie going for ckuer 
tioD, wheie they in troth ezpectnothing hot a 
Rtkm of their own re he. The Uherality of 
Mm could not have 1 extended to one 
d hotter deserved it. But he had a calamifj 
e dreadfbl than poverty to enooonter. The 
km of his sjHrits was now hecome ahooat 
ble. ^'I would have a Hmb amputated,'' said 
»r. Adams, *'to recover*my spirits.'' He waa 
Qj tormented hj harassing reflections on his 
r to keep the many resolutions he had fimned 
1^ a better lift ; and complained tibat a kaid 
ge oblivion had overspread him, so that he did 
m what was become of the past year, and that 
» and intdligence passed over him without 
any impression. 

ler change of place nor the society of Mends 
to prevent or to dissipate this melancholy. In 
le made an excursion into Devonshire, with Sir 
Reynolds ; the next year he went to Harwich, 
>swell ; in the following, when his malady was 
"oublesome, the meeting which acquired the 
)f the Literary Club was instituted, and he 
a considerable time in Lincolnshire, with the 
of Langton ; and, in the year after, visited 
dge, in the company of Beauclerk. Of the 
y Club, first proposed by Reynolds, the other 
rs at its first establishment were Burke, Dr. 
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Nugent, Beauclerk, Langton, Goldsmith, Ch 
and Sir John Hawkins. They met at the \ 
Head, in Gerrard-street, Soho, one evening : 
week, and usually remained together till a late 
The society was afterwards extended, so as to coi 
a large number of those who were most en 
either for their learning or their station in M 
the place of meeting has been since at different 
changed to other parts of the town, nearer t 
Parliament House, or to the usual resorts of ^ 
A club was the delight of Johnson. We lose 
of our awe for him, when, we contemplate h 
mimicked by his old scholar Garrick, in the 
squeezing a lemon into the punch-bowl, and a 
as he looks round the company, in his pro' 
accent, of which he never got entirely rid, " '' 
for poonch ?" If there was any thing likely to ^ 
him more than a new club, it was the public testi 
of respect from a learned body ; and this he rei 
from Trinity College, Dublin, in a diploma fl 
degree of Doctor of Laws, an honour the more fi 
ing, as it came without solicitation. 

At the beginning of 1766, his faithful biogra 
James Boswell, who had known him for three ; 
found him in a good house in Johnson' s-court, '. 
street, to which he had removed from lodgings i 
Temple. By the advice of his physician, he hsa 
begun to abstain from wine^ and drank only wal 
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de. He had brought two companions into his 
elUng, such as few other men would hare chosen 
en their solitude. On the groimd floor was Miss 
/'illiains, daughter of Zechariah Williams, a man 
d practised phjsic in Wales, and, having come to 
d to seek the reward proposed by Parliament for 
^Xfvery of the longitude, had been assisted bj 
n in drawing up an account of the method he 
rised* This plan was printed with an Italian 
tion, which is supposed to be Baretti's, on the 
e page ; and a copy of the pamphlet, presented 
inson to the Bodleian, is deposited in that 
Miss Williams had been a frequent visitor 
ison's before the death of his wife, and having 
lat event, come under his roof to imdergo an 
on for a cataract on her eyes with more con- 
re; than could have been had in her own lodg- 
jritinued to occupy an apartment in his house, 
er he Usui one, till the time of her death. Iler 
ended in total blindness, which gave her an 
nal claim on his benevolencx*. When he lived 
Temj)le, it was his custom, however late the 
lot to retire to rest until hehafl drunk tea with 
her lodjrings in Bolt-court. One night when 
lith and Boswell were with him. Goldsmith 
1 off in the company of Johnson, exclaiming 
1 air of superiority, ** I go U) Miss Williams,'* 
•oswellhlunkawayinsilentdisappointment; but it 
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was not long, as Boswell adds, before hehimself obta 
the same mark of distinction. Johnson prevailed 
Garrick to get her a benefit at the playhouse, 
assisted her in preparing some poems she had wr 
for the press, by both which means she obtained 
sum of about ^300. The interest of this, adde 
some small annual benefactions, probably hind 
her from being any pecuniary burden to John 
and though she was apt to be peeyish and impat 
her curiosity, the retentiveness of her memory, 
the strength of her intellect, made her, on the wl 
an agreeable companion to him. The other inn 
whose place was in one of his garrets, was Re 
Levett, a practiser of physic among the lower pe< 
grotesque in his appearance, formal in his man] 
and silent before company : though little thoug] 
by others, this man was so highly esteemed foi 
abihties by Johnson, that he was heard to sa] 
should not be satisfied though attended by all 
College of Physicians, unless he had Lerett with 
He must have been a useful assistant in the chei 
processes with which Johnson was fond of ami 
himself; and at one of which Murphy, on his 
visit, found him in a little room, covered with 
like a chimney-sweeper, making aether. Beauc 
with his lively exaggeration, used to describe Job 
at breakfast, throwing his crusts to Levett aflc 
had eaten the crumb. The pathetic verses writte 
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Johnson on his death, which happened suddenly 
three years before his own, shew with what tender- 
ness €f affection he regarded Levett. Some time after 
(1778), to this couple, who did not live in much 
harmony together, were added Mrs. Desmoulins, the 
dnighter of Dr. Swinfen his god-father, and widow of 
a writing-master ; Miss Carmichael, and, as Boswell 
thon^t, a daughter also of Mrs. Desmoulins, all of 
whom were lodged in his house. To the widow he al- 
lowed half-a-guinea a week, the twelfth part, as Boswell 
observes, of his pension. It was sometimes more than 
he oonld do, to reconcile so many jarring interests. 
"Williams," says he, in a letter to Mrs. Thrale, 
"hates every body: Levett hates Desmoulins and 
does not love Williams : Desmoulins hates them both. 
Poll loves none of them." Poll was Miss Carmichael, 
of whom I do not find that any thing else is recorded. 
Boswell ventured to call this groupe the seraglio of 
Johnson, and escaped without a rebuke. 

From these domestic feuds he would sometimes 
withdraw himself to the house of Mr. Thrale, at 
Streatham,an opulent brewer, with whom his acquaint- 
ance had begun in 176.0. With this open-hearted 
man he was always sure of a welcome reception for 
as long a time as he chose ; and the mistress of the 
house, though after the death ofher first husband and 
her subsequent marriage to an Italian she somewhat 
ungraciously remembered the petty annoyances which 
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Jolinson's untoward habits had occasioned her^ was 
evidently pleased by his hearty expressions of regard, 
and flattered by his conversation on subjects of litera- 
ture, in which she was herself well able to take a 
part. 

In this year, his long promised edition of Shak- 
speare made its appearance, in eight volumes octavo. 
That by Steevens was published the following year ; 
and a coahtion between the editors having been 
effected, an edition was put forth under their joint 
names, in ten volumes 8vo., 1773. For the first, 
Johnson received ^75. ; and for the second ^100.* 
At the beginning of the Preface, he has marked out 
the character of our great dramatist with such a 
power of criticism, as there was perhaps no example 
of in the English language. Towards the conclusioii, 
he has, I think, successfully defended him from the 
neglect of what are called the unities. The observa- 
tion, that a quibble was the Cleopatra for which he 
lost the world, and was content to lose it, is more 
pointed than just. Shakspeare cannot be said to have 
lost the world ; for his fame has not only embraced 
the circle of his own country, but is contimialfy 
spreading over new portions of the globe ; nor is there 
any reason to conclude that he would have acquiesced 
in such a loss. Like most other writers, he indulged 

* Nicholses Literary Anecdotes, vol. ii. 
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himself in a favourite propensity, aware, probably, 
that if it offended some, it would win him the applause 
of others. One avenue of knowledge, that was open 
to Shakspeare in common with the rest of mankind, 
none of his commentators appear to have sufficiently 
considered. We cannot conceive him to have asso- 
ciated frequently with men of larger acquirements than 
himself, and not to have made much of their treasures 
his own. The conversation of such a man as Ben Jon- 
son alone, supposing him to have made no more dis- 
play of his learning than chance or vanity would 
occasionally produce, must have supplied ample sources 
of information to a mind so curious, watchful, and 
retentive, that it did not suffer the slightest thing to 
escape its grasp. Johnson is distinguished in his 
notes from the other commentators, chiefly by the 
acute remarks on many of the characters, and on th(; 
conduct of some of the fables, which he has subjoined 
to the different plays. In other respects he is not 
superior to the rest ; in some, particularly in illus- 
trating his author from antecedent or contemporary 
writers, he is inferior to them. A German critic of 
our own days, Schlegel, has suq)as8ed him even in 
that which he has done best. 

From Boswell I have collected an account of the 
little jounieys with which he from time to time re- 
lieved the uniformity of his life. They will be told 
in order as they occur, and I hope will not weary the 
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reader. The days of a scholar are frequently not dia 
tinguished hy yarieties eyen as miimportaiit as these 
Johnson found his mind grow stagnant by a constan 
residence in the neighbourhood of Charing-cross itseli 
where he thought human happiness at its flood : am 
once, when moving rapidly along the road in a cai 
riage with Boswell^ cried out to his feUow-traveller 
" Sir, life has few things better than this." In ihn 
winter of 1 766 he went to Oxford, where he residec 
for a month, and formed an intimacy with Chambers 
afterwards one of the judges in India. During thu 
period, no publication appeared under his own name 
but he frimished Miss Williams with a Preface to be 
Poems, and Adams with another for his Treatise oi 
the Globes ; and wrote the dedication to the King 
prefixed to Gough's London and Westminster Im 
proved. He seems to have been always ready tc 
supply a dedication for a friend, a task which he eze 
cuted with more than ordinary courtliness. In thL 
way, he told Boswell, that he believed he ''had dedi 
cated to all the royal family roimd." But in his owi 
case, either pride hindered him from prefixing to hk 
works what he perhaps considered as a token of sef 
vihty, or his better judgment restrained him from 
appropriating, by a particular inscription to one indivi' 
dual, that which was intended for the use of mankind. 
Of Johnson's interview with George III. I shaL 
transcribe the account as given by Boswell; with whid 
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sath pains were taken to make it accurate that it was 
salmiitted before publication for the inspectioii of the 
Ejjig, by one of his principal secretaries of State. 

lu Febmajyj 1767^ there happened one of the most 
remarkable incidents m Johnson's life which gratified 
his monarchical enthudasm, and which he loved to relate 
with ^ ita cifciimBtaTicegj when requested by his 
itkads . This was hi s being honoured by a priyate con- 
Tftf^ation with his Majesty in the library at the Queen's 
house. He had &ecjuentlj visited those splendid rooms, 
and noble collection of books, which he used to say 
was mute numerous and curious than he supposed any 
fetson could have made in the time which the King had 
employed. Mr. Barnard^ the librarian, took care that 
he ihould have eyery accommodation that could con- 
eribut€ to his ease and convenience, while indulgpbag his 
literary taste in that place : so that he had here a very 
agreeable resource at leisure hours. 

Hia Majesty having been informed of his occasional 
visits, was pleased to signify a desire that he should be 
told when Dr. Johnson came next to the library. Ac- 
cordingly the next time that Johnson did come, as soon 
as he was fairly engaged with a book, on which, while 
he sat by the fire, he seemed quite intent, Mr. Barnard 
stole round to the apartment where the King was, and, 
in obedience to his Majesty's commands, mentioned that 
Dr. Johnson was then in the library. His Majesty said 
he was at leisure, and would go to him : upon which 
Mr. Barnard took one of the candles that stood on the 
King's table, and lighted his Majesty through a suite 
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of rooms, till they came to a private door into the 
library, of which his Majesty had the key. Being en- 
tered, Mr. Barnard stepped forward hastily to Dr. 
Johnson, who was still in a profound study, and 
whispered him, " Sir, here is the King." Johnson 
started up, and stood still. His Majesty approached 
him, and at once was courteously easy. 

His Majesty began by observing, that he understood 
he came sometimes to the library ; and then mentioning 
his having heard that the Doctor had been lately at 
Oxford, asked him if he was not fond of going thither. 
To which Johnson answered, that he was indeed fond 
of going to Oxford sometimes, but was likewise glad to 
come back agnin. The King then asked him what they 
were doing at Oxford. Johnson answered, he could 
not much commend their diligence, but that in some 
respects they were mended, for they had put their press 
under better regrulations, and were at that time printing 
Polybius. He was then asked whether there were better 
libraries at Oxford or Cambridge. He answered, he be- 
lieved the Bodleian was larger than any they had at Cam- 
bridge ; at the same time adding, " I hope, whether we 
have more books or not than they have at Cambridge, 
we shall make as good use of them as they do." Being 
asked whether All-Souls or Christ-Church library was 
the largrest, he answered, "All-Souls library is the 
largest we have, except the Bodleian." " Ay, (said the 
King,) that is the public library." 

His ^lajesty inquired if he was then ^^Titing any 
thing. He answered, he was not^ for he had pretty 
well told the world what he knew, and must now read to 
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squire more knowledge. The King, as it should seem 
ith a yiew to urge him to rely on his own stores as an 
riginal writer, and to continue his labours, then said, 
I do not think you borrow much from any body.'' 
[thnson said, he thought he had already done his part 
I a writer. '^ I should have thought so too, (said the 
ing,) if you had not written so well." — Johnson ob- 
(nred to me, upon this, that <' No man could have paid 
handsomer compliment ; and it was fit for a King to 
ly. It was decisive." AVhen asked by another friend, 
i Sir Joshua Reynolds's, whether he made any reply 
this high compliment, he answered, " No, Sir. When 
le Ring had said it, it was to be so. It was not for 
t to bandy civilities with my Sovereign." Perhaps 
) man who had spent his whole life in courts could 
ive shewn a more nice and dignified sense of true 
»liteness than Johnson did in this instance. 
His Majesty having observed to him that he supposed 
J must have read a great deal ; Johnson answered, 
at he thought more than he read ; that he had read 
great deal in the early part of his life, but having 
Uen into ill health, he had not been able to read 
uch, compared with others : for instance, he said, he 
id not read much, compared witli Dr. Warburton. 
pon which the King said, that he heard Dr. AVarbur- 
n was a man of sucli general knowledge, tliat you 
uld scarce talk with him on any subject on which he 
18 not qualified to speak ; and that his learning re- 
mbled Garrick's acting, in its universality. His Ma- 
lty then talked of the controversy between Warburton 
d Lowth, which he seemed to have read, and asked 
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Johnson what he thought of it. Johnson answered, 
'^ Warburton has most general, most scholastic learn- 
ing ; Lowth is the more correct scholar. I do not know 
which of them calls names best." The King waa 
pleased to say he was of the same opinion ; adding, ^'Tou 
do not think then, Dr. Johnson, that there was much 
argument in the case." Johnson said, he did not think 
there was. " AVhy truly, (said the King,) when once 
it comes to calling names, argument is pretty well at 
an end." 

His Majesty then asked him what he thought of 
LordLyttelton's history, which was then just published. 
Johnson said, he thought his style pretty good, but thai 
he had blamed Henry the Second rather too mueh. 
^' Why, (said the King,) they seldom do these things 
by halves." " No, Sir, (answered Johnson,) not to 
Kings." But fearing to be misunderstood, he pro- 
ceeded to explain himself: and immediately subjoined, 
" That for those who spoke worse of Kings than they 
deserved, he could find no excuse ; but that he could 
more easily conceive how some might speak better of 
them than they deserved, without any ill intention ; 
for, as Kings had much in their power to give, those 
who were favoured by them would frequently, firom 
gratitude, exaggerate their praises : and as this pro- 
ceeded from a good motive, it was certainly excusable^ 
as far as errour could be excusable." 

The King then asked him what he thought of Dr. 
Hill. Johnson answered that he was an ing^enious 
man, but had no veracity ; and immediately mentioned, 
as an instance of it, an assertion of that writer, that he 



g,) this is not only telling an untruth, but telling 
jily ; for, if that be the case, every one who can 
rough a microscope will be able to detect him." 
ow, (said Johnson to his friends, when relating 
Sid passed,) began to consider that I was depre- 
this man in the estimation of his Sovereign, and 
I; it was time for me to say something that might 
i favourable.'^ He added, therefore, that Dr« 
18, notwithstanding, a very curious observer; 
le would have been contented to tell the world 
J than he knew, he might have been a very con- 
ie man, and needed not to have recourse to such 
cpedients to raise his reputation, 
^ing then talked of literary journals, mentioned 
arly the '^ Journal des Savans," and asked John- 
; was well done. Johnson said, it was formerly 
til done, and gave some account of the persons 
^ it, and carried it on for some y< i : enlarg* 
he same time, on the nature and of such 
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Review was done vriih most care, the Critical upon the 
best principles ; adding that the authours of the Monthly 
Review were enemies to the Church. This the King 
said he was sorry to hear. 

The conversation next turned on the Philosophical 
Transactions, when Johnson observed that they had 
now a better method of arranging their materials than 
formerly. " Ay, (said the King,) they are oblig^ to 
Dr. Johnson for that f for his Majesty had heard and 
remembered the circumstance, which Johnson himself 
had forgot. 

His Majesty expressed a desire to have the literaiy 
biography of this country ably executed, and proposed 
to Dr. Johnson to undertake it. Johnson signified his 
readiness to comply with his Majesty's wishes. 

During the whole of this interview, Johnson talked 
to his Majesty with profound respect, but still in 
his firm manly manner, with a sonorous voice, and 
never in that subdued tone which is commonly used at 
the levee and in the drawing-room. After the King 
withdrew, Johnson shewed himself highly pleased with 
his Majesty's conversation and gracious behaviour. He 
said to Mr. Barnard, '' Sir, they may talk of the King 
as they will ; but he is the finest gentleman I have ever 
seen." And he afterwards observed to Mr. Langtou, 
'^ Sir, his manners are those of as fine a gentleman as we 
may suppose Lewis the Fourteenth, or Charles the 
Second.'' 

Nothing in this conversation betrays symptoms of 
that state which he coniplainsof in his devotional Tecord 
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f fK the 2ad of August, 1 767) when he says that he had 
been. dBtiAfto i and unsettled for a long time, and had 
bccmwidiofEt lesohitionto apply to study or to business. 
Half of this year he passed at a distance from the 
neciopoiia^ and chiefly at Lichfield, where he prayed 
fierrmtly by the death-bed of the old servant of his 
hadljj Catherine Chambers, leaving her with a fond 
frrewdl, and many tears. There was no greater proof 
of thr goodness of Johnson's nature, than his attach- 
ment to his domestics. Soon after this he. placed 
Fnmds Barber, a negro boy who waited on him, at a 
sdkool at Hertfordshire; and, during his education 
there, encouraged him to good behaviour by frequent 
and Teiy kind letters. It is on such occasions that 
we are ready to allow the justice of Goldsmith's vindi- 
cation of his friend, that he had nothing of the bear 
but the skin. 

In the two succeeding years he continued to la- 
bour under the same restlessness and anxiety ; again 
j sought for relief in a long visit to Oxford, and ano- 
i ther to Brighthelmstone with the Thrales ; and pro- 
duced nothing but a Prologue to one of Goldsmith's 
comedies. 

The repeated expulsion of Wilkes from his seat, by 
a vote of the House of Commons, had (in 1770) 
thrown the nation into a ferment. Johnson was 
roused to take the side of the ministry ; and endea- 
voured in a pamphlet, called the False Alarm, as 
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much by ridicule as by argument» to support a Tio* 
lent and arbitrary measure. It appears, both froni 
his conversation and his writings, that he thought 
there was a point at which resistance might be- 
come justifiable ; and, surely it is more advisabk 
to check the encroachments of power at their b^^in- 
ning, than to delay opposition, till it caimot be re- 
sorted to without greater hazard to the public safety, 
The ministry were happily compelled to give way. 
They were, however, glad to have so powerftd an 
arm to fight their battles, and, in the next yeai 
(1771) employed him in a worthier cause. In hii 
tract on the Falkland Islands, the materials for which 
were furnished liim by Government, he appears to 
have much the better of the argument ; for he has to 
shew the folly of involving the nation in a war for a 
questionable right, and a possession of doubtful ad- 
vantage ; but his invective against his opponents is 
very coarse ; he docs not perform the work of dia* 
section neatly : he mangles rather than cuts. When 
he applies the word "gabble** to the elocution of 
Chatham, we are tempted to comjuurc him to one of 
the baser fowl, spoken of by an ancient poet, that 
clamour against the bird of Jove. 

Not many copies of this pamphlet had been dis- 
persed, when Lord North stopped the sale, and 
caused some alterations to be made, for reasons which 
the autlior did not himself distinctly comprehend. 
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Johnson's own opinion of these two political essays 
was, that there was a subtlety of disquisition in the 
first, that was worth all the fire of the second. 
When questioned by Boswell as to the truth of a 
report that they had obtained for him an addition to 
his pension of 2002. a year, he answered that, excepting 
what had been paid him by the booksellers, he had 
not got a farthing for them. 

About this time, there was a project for enabling 
him to take a more distinguished part in politics. 
The proposition for bringmg him into the House 
of Commons came from Strahan the printer, who 
was himself one of the members ; Boswell has preserved 
the letter in which this zealous friend to Johnson 
represented to one of the Secretaries of State the ser- 
vices which might reasonably be expected from his 
eloquence and fidelity. The reasons which rendered 
the application ineffectual have not been disclosed to 
us ; but it may be questioned whether his powers of 
reasoning could have been readily called forth on a 
stage so different from any to which he had been 
hitherto accustomed ; whether so late in Ufe he could 
have obtained the habit of attending to speakers, 
sometimes dull, and sometimes perplexed ; or 
whether that dictatorial manner which easily con- 
quered opposition in a small circle, might not have 
been borne down by resentment or scorn in a large 
and mixed assembly. Johnson would most willingly 
have made the experiment ; and when Repiolds re- 
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peated what Burke had said of him, that if he hai 
come early into parliament, he would certainly ham 
been the greatest speaker that ever was there, ex 
claimed, ** I should like to try my hand now." Tha; 
we may proceed without interruption to the end a 
Johnson's political career, it should here be told thfl 
he published (in 1774) a short pamphlet in scnppon 
of his friend, Mr. Thrale, who at that time was qui 
of the candidates in a contested election, and a Kft 
lous supporter of the government. But his devotioi 
to the powers that be, never led him to so gieal 
lengths as in the following year (1775), whea hi 
wrote Taxation no Tyranny : an Answer to the Be 
solutions and Address of the American Congreat. 
Now that we look back with impartiality and cool- 
ness to the subject of dispute between the modia 
country and her colonies, there are few, I believe, wha 
do not acknowledge the Americans to have been 
driven into resistance by claims, which, if they ' 
not palpably unlawful, were at least highly in 
dient and unjust. But Johnson was no statnt 
With the nature of man taken individually and in Ae 
detail, he was well acquainted ; but of men as inoor* 
porated into society, of the relations between the 
governors and the governed, and of all the ocmqifr 
cated interests of polity and of civil life, his know- 
ledge was very limited. Biography was his fitvonrite 
study ; history, his aversion. Sooner than hear of 
the Punic war (says Murphy, he would be rude to 
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the person that introduced the subject ; and, as he 
told Mr. Thrale, when a gentleman one dar spoke to 
him at the club of Catiline's conspiracy, he withdrew 
his attention, and thought about Tom Thumb. In 
Us Taxation no Tyranny, having occasion to notice 
a reference made by the American Congress to a 
passage in Montesquieu, he calls him in contempt 
the £uiciiul Montesquieu. Yet this is the man, of 
whom Burke, when his just horror of erery thing 
fimciful in politics was at its height, has passed the 
noblest eulogium that one modem has erer made on 
another, and which the reader will pardon me if in 
my veneration for a great name I place here as an 
antidote to the detraction of Johnson. 

Place before your eyes such a man as Montesquieu. 
Think of a genius not bom in every country, or erery 
time ; a man gifted by nature with a penetrating 
aquiline eye ; with a judgment prepared with the most 
extensive erudition; with an herculean robustness of 
mind, and nerves not to be broken with labour ; a man 
who could spend twenty years in one pursuit. Think 
of a man, like the universal patriarch of Milton (who 
had drawn up before him in his prophetic vision, the 
whole series of the generations which were to issue 
from his loins), a man capable of placing in review, 
after having brought together, from the east, the west, 
the north, and the south, from the coarseness of the 
rudest barbarism, to the most refined and subtle civi- 
lization, all the schemes of government which had ever 
£ 
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prevailed amongst mankind, weighing, measuring, col- 
lating, and comparing tbem all, joining fact with 
theory, and calling into council, upon all this infinite 
assemblage of things, all the speculations which have 
fatigued the understanduigs of profound reasonersin all 
times I Let us then consider that all these were but so 
many preparator}' steps to qualify a man, and such a man, 
tinctured with no national prejudice, with no domestic 
affection to admire, and to hold out to the admiration 
of mankind the constitution of England. — Appeal fiom 
the New to the Old InstituteSy at the end. 

It is to be fearoil, that the diploma of Doctor of 
Laws, which was sent to Johnson in the same year 
(177i>), at the recouiniomlation of Lord North, at 
that time Chancellor of the Uuiversit}-, and Prime 
Minister, was in some measure intended to be the 
reward of his obseqiuousness. In this instrument, 
he is called, with an hyperbole of praise which the 
University would perhaps now be more cautious of 
apphing to miy individual, *'In Literarum Repub- 
lica Princeps jam et Primarius." 

He had long meditated a visit to Scotland, in the 
oom[)any of Boswell, and was, at length (in 1773), 
[)n.*vaileil on to st*t out. Where he went, and what 
he saw and heard, is sufficiently kno^ni by the rela- 
tion which he gave the world next year, in liis Jour- 
ney to the "Wosteni Islands of Scotland, and in his 
letters to Mrs. Thrale. It cannot be said of him, as 
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be has said of Graj, that whoever reads his namttre 
wishes that to travel and to tell his travels had htttm 
more of his employment. He seems to have pro- 
oeeded on his waj^ with the view of finding mmm^ 
thing at every turn, on which to exercise Im powers 
of argument or of raillery. His mind is seaneelv ever 
passive to the objects it encounters, but shinies them 
to his own moods. After we Uy down his book, 
little impression is left of the places tbroogb wfaieb 
he has passed, and a strong one of his own cbarKter. 
With his fellow-traveller, though kindness mftaeuttiit% 
made him over-officious, he was so well pleased, m 
to project a voyage up the Baltic, and a vmt u$ x\m 
northern countries of Europe, m bis soekiy. IIkt 
had before indulged himself with a \mmmini wf^^ncmk 
of sailing to Iceland, with bis friend Batburvt, \u 
1 11 \y he went with the Thrakis Ui tbe «rx.tf«r^'-it y *A 
North Wales. A few trifiinjr xiifMiuTiunhx ^A rU.^ 
journey, which were found aimnv^ hi* i/njM^n, ij^s.-*: 
been lately publiuhed ; hut, nh in: ^rt/Ut t/> \'y/k^*rZ. 
he found the country' so htth^ different irmu Kh:^**i, 
that it offered nothing U) tite hiteculnlLOu <A ^ Ux. 
veller. Such was his apatliy in a ia/id 

Where eax:h hWynAit: moufjtxt./i 

Inspiration breath<rte nr<jnti<ij 
Kvery bhade and haJIov/'d f'j'^is^ji ti 

Murmurs deep a ^tiAt-uji ^/jun't 
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In the following year (1775) be made Us usual 
visit to the midland comities^ and accompanied the 
Tlirales in a Tour to Paris, from whence they retonied 
by way of Rouen. This was the only time he was 
on the Continent. It is to be regretted that he left 
only some imperfect notes of his Journey ; for there 
could scarcely have failed to be something that would 
have gratified our curiosity in his observations on the 
manners of a foreign country. We find him in the 
next year (1776) removing from Johnson's Court, 
No. 7, to Bolt Court, Fleet-street, No. 8; from 
whence at different times he made excursioiia to 
Lichfield and Ashbourne ; to Bath with the Thrales ; 
and, in the autumn, to Brighthelmstone, where Mr. 
Thrale had a house. This gentleman had, for some 
time, fed his expectations with the prospect of a 
journey to Italy. " A man," said Johnson, ** who 
has not been in Italy, is always conscious of an infe- 
riority, from his not having seen what it is expected 
a man should see. The grand object of travelling it 
to see the shores of the Mediterranean. All our re- 
ligion, almost all our law, almost all our arts, almost 
all that sets us above savages, has come to us from 
the shores of the Mediterranean." Much as he had 
set his heart on this journey, and magnificent as his 
conceptions were of the promised land, he was em- 
])loyed with more advantage to his own country at 
home ; for, at the solicitation of the booksellers, he 
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now (1777) undertook to write the Lives of the Eng- 
lish Poets. The judicious selection of the facts 
which he relates, the yivacity of the narratiye, the 
profoundness of the ohservations, and the terseness of 
the style, render this the most entertaining, as it is, 
perhaps, the most instructiye of his works. His 
criticisms, indeed, often hetray either the want of a 
natural perception for the higher heauties of poetry, 
or a taste unimproved hy the diligent study of the 
most perfect models; yet they are always acute, 
lucid, and original. That his judgment is often 
warped by a political bias can scarcely be doubted ; 
but there is no good reason to suspect that it is ever 
perverted by malevolence or envy. The booksellers 
left it to him to name his price, which he modestly 
fixed at 200 guineas ; though, as Mr. Malone says, 
1000 or 1500 would have been readily given if he 
had asked it. As he proceeded, the work grew on 
his hands. In 1781 it was completed; and another 
100/. was voluntarily added to the sum which had 
been at first agreed on. In the third edition, which 
was called for in 1 783, he made several alterations 
and additions ; of which, to shew the unreasonable- 
ness of murmurs respecting improved editions, it is 
related in the Biographical Dictionary,* on the infor- 
mation of Mr. Nichols, that though they were printed 



• Vol. xix. p. 71. Ed. 1B15. 
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separately, and offered gratis to the purchasers of tfa 
former editions, scarcely a single copy was demandec 

This was the last of his Hterary labours ; nor d 
we hear of his writing any thing for the press in tfa 
meanwhile, except such slight compositions as 
prologue for a comedy by Mr. Hugh Kelly, an 
a dedication to the King of the Posthumous Woik 
of Pearce, Bishop of Rochester. 

His body was weighed down with disease, and hi 
mind clouded with apprehensions of death. H 
sought for respite from these sufferings in the usiu 
means— in short visits to his native place, or t 
Brighthelmstone, and in the establishm^it of nei 
clubs. In 1781, another of these societies was, h 
his desire, formed in the city. It was to meet at th 
Queen's Arms, in St. Paul's Churchyard ; and hi 
wish was, that no patriot should be admitted. H 
now returned to the use of wine, which, when he di 
take it, he swallowed greedily. 

About this time Mr. Thrale died, leaving Johnsoi 
one of his executors, with a legacy of 200/. Tb 
death of Levett, in the same year, and of ]MSs8 W3 
liams, in 1783, left him yet more lonely. A fti 
months before the last of these deprivations befel him 
he had a warning of his own dissolution, whidi hi 
could not easily mistake. The night of the 16th o 
June, on which day he had been sitting for his pie 
ture, he perceived himself, soon after going to bed 
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bring Dr. Heberden with him. At the same timc^ 
be sent in for Dr. Brocklesby, who was his near 
neighbour. The next day his speech was restoredp 
and he perceived no deterioration, either in lua 
memory or understanding. In the following month 
he was well enough to pass a week at Rochester, with 
Mr. Langton, and to appear again at the Litemy 
Club ; and at the end of August, to make a visit to 
IVIr. Bowles, at Heale, near Salisbury, where he con- 
tinued about three weeks. 

On his return to London, he was confined to the 
house by a fit of the gout, a disorder which had onee 
attacked him, but with less violence, ten years 
before, and to which he was now reconciled, by being 
taught to consider it as an antagonist to the palsy. 
To this was added, a sarcocele, which, as it threatened 
to render excision necessary, caused him more un- 
easiness, though he looked forward to the operatioB 
with sufficient courage ; but the complaint subdded 
of itself. 

When he was able to go about again, that society 
might be insured to him at least three days in the 
week, another club was founded at the Essex Head, 
in Essex street, where an old servant of Mr. Thrale*s 
was the landlord. '* Its principles (he said) were to 
be laid in firequency and frugality ; and he drew op a 
set of rules, which he prefaced with two lines from a 
Sonnet of Milton. 
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tell him sincerely wherein he had observed his life to 
be faulty, brought him a sheet of paper, on which wen 
written many texts of Scripture, recommendatoiy ci 
Christian meekness. 

At the beginning of June he had sufficiently rallied 
his strength to set out with Boswell, for Oxibid, 
where he remained about a fortnight, with Dr. Adamii 
the master of Pembroke, his old college. In his dit* 
course, there was the same alternation of gloomineti 
and gaiety, the same promptness of repartee, and 
keenness of sarcasm, as there had ever been. 

Several of his friends were now anxious that In 
should escape the rigour of an English winter by it- 
pairing to Italy, a measure which his physidana recom* 
mended, not very earnestly indeed, and more I think 
in compliance with his known wishes, than in expecta- 
tion of much benefit to his health. It was thoii|^ 
requisite, however, that some addition should pre* 
viously be made to his income, in order, to hit main 
taining an appearance somewhat suitable to the 
character which he had established throQ^MMl 
Europe by his writings. For this purpose, Boswdl 
addressed an application to the Ministry, throii|^ 
Lord Thurlow, who was then ChanceUor. After sooM 
accidental delay, and some unsuccessful negotiation oi 
the part of Lord Thurlow, who was weU disposed to 
befriend him, during which time Johnson was agni 
buoyed up with the prospect of visiting Italy, an an 
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swer was returned which left him no reason to expect 
from Government any further assistance than that 
which he was then receiying in the pension already 
giranted him. This refusal the Chancellor accompanied 
with a munificent offer of supply out of his own purse, 
which he endeavoured to convey in such a manner as 
should least alarm the independent spirit of Johnson. 
** It would be a reflection on us all, (said Thurlow,) 
if such a man should perish for want of the means to 
take care of his health." The abilities of Thurlow 
had always been held in high estimation by Johnson, 
who had been heard to say of him, '^ I would prepare 
myself for no man in England but Lord Thurlow. 
When I am to meet with him, I should wish to know 
a day before." One day, while this scheme was pend- 
ing, Johnson being at the house of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, was overcome by the tenderness of his friends, 
and by the near view, as he thought, of this long- 
hoped Italian tour being effected, and exclaimed with 
much emotion, " God bless you all ;" and then, after 
a short silence, again repeating the words in a form 
yet more solemn, was no longer able to command his 
feelings, but hurried away to regain his composure in 
solitude. 

After all these efforts, Johnson was fated to dis- 
appointment ; and the authors of his disappointment 
have incurred the sentence denounced on them by the 
humanity of Thurlow. In this. Dr. Brocklesby, the 
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physician^ has no share ; for by him a noble ol 
^100. a year was made to Johnson during his h 
In the meantime he had paid the summer 
which had now become ahnost an annual one t 
daughter-in-law, at Lichfield, from whence he 
an excursion to Dr. Taylor's, at Ashbourne, ai 
Chatsworth, still labouring under his asthma 
willing to believe that as Floyer, the celebrated j. 
cian of his native city, had been allowed to pant < 
near ninety, so he might also yet pant on a httle lo 
Whilst he was on this journey, he translated ai 
of Horace, and composed several prayers. A 
passed through Birmingham and Oxford, he 
more hailed his old schoolfellow Hector, and his i 
collegian, Adams. It is delighted to see early 
mades thus enduring through all the accidents o 
local attachments unsevered by time, and the oL 
and childhood of man bound together by these m 
charities. The same willow tree which Johnsoi 
known when a boy, was still his favourite, anc 
flourishing in the meadow, near Lichfield. B 
(whom I can remember several years after, a m; 
erect form, and grave deportment) still met him 
the same, or perhaps more cordiality than in 
first days ; and the virtues of Adams, which he 
seen opening in their early promise, had now g 
up to full maturity. To London he returned, m 
prove that death was not the terrible thing whic 
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eied it He armea there on the 15di of 
cr. In little more than a ftrtnig^ aftor, 
'• Biodderi)j(inth whom thiee other esunait 
ii8» and a chinirgeon, were in thehaUt of 
g him gratuitoiiBly) was paying hnn a mom- 
» he and that he had been as a ^^rrng man an 
nd then with mnch emphasis repeated the 
ribdbeth: 

St thoa not minister to a mind diseased; 
3k £rom the memozj a rooted sorrow ; 
B out the written troulles of the hrain 
y with some^weetoUivioiis antidote^ 
nse the Aral bosom of that perilous stuff 
eh weighs upon the heart? 

hidi Brocklesby promptly retained the 
nrhich is made by the doctor in that play, 

Therein the patient 

Must minister unto himself. 

w committed to the flames a large mass of 
mong which were two 4to. Tolumes, contain- 
tieular account of his life, fix)m his earliest 
)ns. 

w remaining days were occasionally cheered 
esence of such men as hove been collected 
leatb-bed in few ages and countries of the 
^angton, Reynolds, Windham, and Burke. 
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Of these> none was more attentive to bun thai 
Langton, of whom he had been heard to say, I 
almost wish ''anima mea sit cmn Langtono,' 
whom be now addressed in the tender wor 
Tibullus, 

Te teneam moriens deficiente manu. 

At another time, Burke, who was sitting wit] 
in the company of four or five others, expresse 
fear that so large a number might be oppress! 
him, " No, Sir," said Johnson, " it is not so ; 
must be in a wretched state, indeed, when your 
pany would not be a delight to me." Burke's 
trembled, when be replied, " My dear Sir, you 
always been too good to me." These were th 
words that passed between them. Mr. Windhan 
ing settled a pillow for bim, he thanked him fo 
kindness. 

This will do (said be,) all that a pillow can do 
Sir Joshua Reynolds he made three requests, which 
readily granted ; to forgive him thirty pounds ^ 
he had borrowed of him ; to read the Bible ; and i 
to use his pencil on a Sunday. The church servie 
frequently read to him by some clergyman of hi 
quaintance. On one of these occasions, when 
Nichols was present, he cried out to Mr. Hoole, 
was reading the Litany, " Louder, my dear Sir, lo 
I entreat you, or you pray in vain ;'' and when the 
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Tice was done, he turned to a lady who bad come to 
pray with hini; and said to her with much earnestness, 
" I thank you, Madam, very heartily, for your kindness 
in joining me in this solenm service. Live well, I con- 
jure yon, and you will not feel the compunction at the 
last which I now feel." 

He entreated Dr. Brocklesby to dismiss any Tain 
speculatiTe opinions that he might entertain, and to 
a^e his mind on the great truths of Christianity. 
He then insisted on his writing down the purport of 
their ocmTersation ; and when he had done, made him 
affix his signature to the paper, and urged him to keep 
it for the remainder of his life. The following is the 
aoconnt communicated to Boswell by this affectionate 
physician, who was very free from any suspicion of 
fimaticism, as indeed is well shewn by Johnson's dis- 
course with him. 

" For some time before his death, all his fears were 
calmed and absorbed by the prevalence of his faith, 
and his trust in the merits and propitiation of Jesus 
Christ." " He talked often to me about the neces- 
sity of faith in the sacrifice of Jesus, as necessary 
beyond all good works whatever, for the salvation of 
mankind." "He pressed me to study Dr. Clarke, and 
to read his Sermons. I asked him why he pressed 
Dr. Clarke, an Arian. 'Because (said he) he is 
fullest on the propitiatory sacrifice.' " This was the 
more remarkable, because his prejudice against 
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Clarke^ on account of the Arianism impated to him, 
had formerly heen so strong, that he made it a rak 
not to admit his name into his Dictionary. 

He desired Dr. Brockleshj to tell him whether he 
could recover, charging him to give a direct answer. 
The Doctor having first asked whether he could beat 
to hear the whole truth, told him that withomt i 
miracle he could not recover. *' Then," said Jobh 
son, " I will take no more physic, or even opiates ; 
for I have prayed that I may render up my soid to 
God unclouded." He not only kept this resolntiai^ 
but abstained from all food, excepting such as was d 
the weakest kind. When Mr. Windham pressed him 
to take something more generous, lest too poor a diet 
should produce the effects which he dreaded, " I wiD 
take any thing," said he, ''but inebriating suste- 
nance." 

Mr. Strahan, the clergyman, who administered to 
him the comforts of religion, affirmed that after har- 
ing been much agitated, he became tranquil, and con- 
tinued so to the last. 

On the eighth and ninth of December, he made Ui 
will, by which he bequeathed the chief of his propel^ 
to Francis Barber, his negro servant. The vahie d 
this legacy is estimated by Sir John Hawldna^ St 
near ^1500. From thb time he languished on t9 
the twelfth. That night his bodily uneasiness in- 
creased ; his attendants assisted him every hoax tB 
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iritti in bed^ and more hk legi» ^ 
in nmdb pain ; etch time he pngred fiirwally ; 
llM«rif fiq^MithetookinMiyder aad:iM^ fie 
■ii lie «M prepaiedy bnft the time to his dinohitioii 
long. At nx in the monimg he inquired the 
; nd, bemg told observed that all went on 
r, and that he 1 . but a fbw hoars to live. 
In tiro hoars after» he ordered his senrant to bring 
Una dnnrerj oatof wl he chose one lancet^ from 
some othen^ a 1 pierced his 1^ ; and then 
a pair of sdssa i lay near him, planged 
into tioth hia cab dc t with the hopea of 
lofthewatc often repioaehed 

attendants i ih i t of coarage in not 
liem nMMce d jr. At ten he dismissed 
Mr. "Windham's servant, i was one of those who ' 
bsd sat ap with bim^ thai ig lam, and desiring him 
to bear his remembrance to bis master. Afterwards 
a Blisa Morris, the daughter of one of bis Mends, 
into the room to beg bis blessing ; of which, 
king informed by bis servant Francis, be turned 
nwrnd in his bed, and said to her, " God bless you, 
Wj dear/' About seven in the evening be expired so 
fsietty, that those about him did not perceive bis 
iepartnre: His body being opened, two of the valves 
{tfthe aorta were found to be ossified; the air cells 
the lungs unusually distended ; one of the kidneys 
[ikisamed, and the liver schirrous. A stone, as 

F 
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large as a common gooseberry, was in the gall- 
bladder. 

On the 20th of December, he was interred in 
Westminster Abbey, under a blue flagstone, whidi 
bears this inscription. 

Samuel Johnson, LLD. 

Obiit XIII. die Decembris, 

Anno Domini 

MDCCLXXXIV. 

^tatis 8U8B LXXV. 

He was attended to his grave by many of his 
friends, particularly such members of the latemy 
Club as were then in London ; the pall being boim 
by Burke, Sir Joseph Banks, Windham, TATigf5>n^ gg 
Charles Bunbury, and Colman. Monuments hafe 
been erected to his memory, in the cathedrab of 
Lichfield and St. Paul's. That in the latter conaisti 
of his statue, by Bacon, larger than life, with an 
epitaph from the pen of Dr. Parr. 

A— O 

Samueli Johnson 

Grammatico et Critico 

Scriptorum Anglicorumlitterateperito 

PoeUe luminibus sententiarum 

Etponderibusverborum admirabili 

Mogistrovirtutis g^yissimo 
Homini optimo et singularis exempli. 
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Qui Tiacit ano. Ixxv, Meni. il. Bieb. xiiiii 

Deeesflit idib. Dec, tmn. Christ, da. hcc. Ixxjiiii] 

Sepult. m AED. S&net. Pett, Wefltmonasterietii, 

ml. Kal. Ja&uar. Ann. Chrijat. do. bcc. Ixxxf. 

Amici et Boddes Littemrii 

Peeiinia Conlata 

H. M. Faciund* CuruTer, 

Id the b^nd there is a scroIJj with the foUowmg 
inscription i — 

£NMAKAPHXXinONOANTA£lO£ EIHAMOtUH. 

Beddcs the niimeroiis and varioua works which he 
exeeatedi he had at different times, formed schemes of 
a gnmt many more, of which tlie faUowing eatatogue 
was ^ven by him to Mr. Langton> and by that geutle- 
Enan presented to his Majesty. 

Divinity. 

A small Book of Precepts and Directions for Piety ; 
the hint taken from the directions in Morton's exercise. 

Philosophy, History, and Literature in general. 
History of Criticism, as it relates to judging of 
anthors, from Aristotle to the present age. An account 
of the rise and improvements of that art : of the different 
opinions of authors, ancient and modem. 
Translation of the History of Herodian. 

I New Edition of Fairfax's Translation of Tasso, with 
notes, glossary, &c. 
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Chaucer, a new edition of him, £rom manuscripts and 
old editions, with various readings, coi\jectureS| remarks 
on his language, and the changes it had undergone 
from the earliest times to his age, and from his to the 
present ; with notes, explanatory of customs, &c. and 
references to Boccace, and other authors £rom whom he 
has borrowed, with on account of the liberties he hu 
taken in telling the stories ; his life, and an exact e^- 
mological glossary. 

Aristotle's Hhetoric, a translation of it into English. 

A Collection of Letters, translated j&om the modem 
writers, with some account of the several authors. 

Oldham's Poems, with notes, historical and critical. 

Roscommon's Poems, with notes. 

Lives of the Philosophers, written with a polite air, 
in such a manner as may divert as well as instruct. 

History of the Heathen Mythology, with an explic^ 
tion of the fables, both allegorical and historical; with 
references to the poets. 

History of the State of Venice, in a compendious 
manner. 

Aristotle's Ethics, an English translation of thoiii 
with notes. 

Geographical Dictionary, from the French. 

Hicrocles upon Pythagoras, translated into Rngljuliy 
perhaps with notes. This is done by Norris. 

A Book of Letters, upon all kinds of subjects. 

Claudian, a new edition of his works, ^* cum 
variorum," in the manner of Burman. 

Tully's Tusculan Questions, a translation of them. 

TuUy's De Naturu Deorum, a translation of those 1 



Bemx&*M New UiAUaj of the New World, to be tmi&* 

MacliiaverB History of Florence, to be tnmUted. 

Emtary of the Rf^viyml of Leafokig in Euiopej coo- 
taomg an aecoimt of wIiateTsr contributed to the resto- 
iB^odi of literature; fucb a^ ooBtroTersies, priiitmg, the 
tetroctioii of tbe Greek empire^ the eiiooiiTag«Da«iit of 
great meo, with the Hvei of the moftt eminent patrons, 
md most e^ioiiieiit early professors of all kindfi of leam- 
mg in diimnt conntriea. 

A Body ^f Chfonology, inTcrftej with historical notes. 

Alhiie of tibe Spectatoti, Tatlexs, and Gn&rdiajii, 
iS^6agmb/ti by figures into six degre^a of Yalna, withv 
Qttei^ ^mg Urn rea£M>ns of preference or degradation. 

A CoBection of Leftters from English AutborSr with a 
ppsfusi^ giving some ttccmmt of the writers; wil^ rear 
wam§at§dee^onj and criticism npon styles; remarkt 
on Mdlletter, if needfol. 

A CoDectian of Proverbs from yarioas hmgnag^B.— 
Jiii.6— 63. 

A Dietioiuury to the Common Prayer, in imitation of 
Gtfanet's Dicfcionaiy of the Bible.— March,— d2. 

A Collection of Stories and Examples, like those of 
Valerins Maximus.— ^Jan. 10, — 63. 

From EUan, a yohime of select Stories, perhaps £rom 
others.— Jan. 28,-63. 

Cdleetion of Trarels, Voyages, Adventures, and De- 
lefiptions of Countries. 

Dictionary of Ancient History and Mythology. 

Treatise on the Study of Polite Literature, contain- 
ing the history of learning, directions for editions, 
eonuDeotaries, &c. 
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Mazimfl, Chnrnctera, and Sentiments, after the manner 
of Druycrn, collected out of ancient authors, partiei^ 
larly the Greek, with Apophthe^pns. 

( /luflsical MiBcellanies, select translations from andent 
(xreok and Latin authors. 

Lives of IlluBtriouB Persons, as well of the actiye at 
the learned, in imitation of Plutarch. 

Judgment of the leanied upon Knglish Authors. 

Poetical Dictionary of the Eng^lish Tongue. 

('onnidorationB u])on the Present State of London. 

('ollcction of li!pi{j^ains, with notes and observations. 

ObservutioiiH on the Kngliah Language, relating to 
wordH, phrasos, and modes of speech. 

Minutiui Lit<^ruriu); miscellaneous reflections, critip 
ciflnis, emendatiouH, notes. 

History of the Constitution. 

(^)mpariHon of Philosophical and Christian Moralitji 
by sentt^ncos collected from the moralists and fathers. 

Plutarch's Lives, in Knglish, with notes. 

Poetry y and Works of Itnaginatian. 
Hymn to Ignorance. 
The PalactJ of Sloth, a vision. 
Coluthus, to be translated. 
Prejudice, a poetical Essay. 
The Palace of Nonsense, u vision. 

In his lost illness, he told Mr. Nichols* that he had 
thought of translating Thuanus, and when that 
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Uiy man (in whom he hml begim to place much eon* 
fidenoe) suggested to \m\ thai he wmiUl In* hrtior 
ffmpbyed in wrilitig a Liic of SpcujitT, by which he 

I might griitify the Kiiig» who waa known to \m fond 
of tliiit poet, he replied that he would readily do it 

^^ be could obtain any new mate rial a. 

^P His statute v?m unvisually high, and hit person 
kfgr and welUproportionecl, but he was rendered Uii- 
rmith hi his nppearaiiDo by the scars which his 
^crophulouB disease had itu[}reH£ied upon hjiUi hy 
couvulsiTo motioiii, and hy the ttlovenlineaa of his 
garb. iVu eyes, of wliieh the Higlit was very ini^ 
pertect, were of a light grey colour^ yet had witlial 
a wildnesa and penetratiou, atid at iimm a Acrceneiia 
.<if cntpn'sjsifm, thdt couhi uot be eneountercd without 
% stmsaticMi of f(nir. lie had n atrange way of making 
inartindntt^ rounds, ot of niutiering to himself in 
I voice loud enough to hi! overheard, what was 
passing In hisi thtuights, when in company. TlniSt 
one day, wheu hv wm on a visit to Daiics tiu^ \myk- 
icUer, whose pretty wife is ipoken of by Churchill, 
he was heard reptuiting part of the Lord's Prayer, 
and, on hisi sayijjg, lead us not into temptation, 
Dufifti turned round, and whispered his wifts " You 
'tm tbt oocjuiion f»f this, iiry dear/^ 

It m swd by Boswell, that " Ids temperament waa 
10 morbid, that ho never kiufw the natural joy of a 
^aud rigoroui use of his limbs ; when he walked, 
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it was the struggling gait of (me in fetters ; wlun 
he rode, he had no command or direction of hit 
horse, hut was carried as if in a halloon." His iaSj 
hahits were exceedingly irregular ; he took his meah 
at unusual hours ; and either ate voradoasly, or ab* 
stained rigorously. He studied hy fits and staits ; 
hut when he did read, it was with such rapidity and 
eagerness, that, as some one said, it seemed as if he 
would tear out the heart of the hook he was ujgaa. 
He could with difficulty helieve any one who spoke of 
having read any hook from the heginning to the end; 
His mode of composition was in like manner yigoiOM 
and hasty ; though his sentences have all the appeennee 
of heing measured ; hut it was his custom to speak 
no less than to write with a studious attention to llie 
numerousness of his phrase, so that he was enahM 
to do that hy hahit which others usually aceompKih 
hy a particular effort. 

In matters of fact, his regard to truth was ao puO" 
tihous, that it was ohserved he always talked as if he 
was talking upon oath ; and he was desiroua of es- 
acting the same predseness from those over whom he 
had authority or influence. He had, however, a 
practice that was not entirely consistent with this lene 
of veracity ; for he would sometimes defend that sids 
of a question, which he thought wrong, becanae it 
afforded him a more favourable opportunity of ex- 
hibiting his reasoning or his wit. Thus when he 
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BJ l ** WliT» Sin AS t^ t^^ good or ml of eafd* 
i^Bg;*^ Gunick would make thli airh ccmmenl 
■ hii prDrm ; ** Now he ia coDsickrmg whitli ititle he 
ytl ttke/' It may be urgini that Iuk hearej^ weft 
Irare of this jm^pensity which h^ had 

f To mate the worse uppeaJP 

! Th» lletler aargxunent, 

Id were therefort^ in tto d&ngtr of bcmg miaM bj 
i But an excuse of the same kind will serve for the 
iMBQoii liar, that he h known, and therefore diabe- 
mA It behoTed him to be the more scniptilotis in 
m pwticuliir, lieoinse he knew that BosweU took 
lbiit«« of his ordiiiaiy eooverBation, 8ome of hia 
k Bdphiams, whieii thiia beeanie euirent, have, I 
m^ bd to aerioijs mischief; such na. the o|»uuon that 
I suthor may be at liberty to deny hli having written 
book to whidi he has not affixed his name ; his ez- 
anntkm of incontinence in the master of a family^ 
nd the gloss he put on the crime of covetonsness ; 
iudi last error was not confined to his conversation, 
at mingled itself with his writings, though no one 
(Mild well be freer from any taint of the vice in his 
«n Ufe. Many a man may have indulged his incli- 
itioiis to evil, with much less compunction, while he 
as imag^ed himself sheltered under the sanction of 
lie moralist who watches one side of the entrance 
ito the nave of St. Paul's. 
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There was, in his mind, a strange mixture of cre- 
dulity and doubtfuhiess. He did not disbelieve either 
in the existence of ghosts, or in the possibility of com- 
muting other metals into gold ; but was very slow to 
credit any fact that was at all extraordinary. Hie 
would tell of Cave's having seen an apparition, with- 
out much apparent doubt ; and, with more certainty, 
of his having been himself addressed by the voice of 
his absent mother. The deception practised bj Urn 
girl in Cock Lane, who was a ventriloquist, is wdl 
known to have wrought on him so successfully, as to 
make him go and watch in the church, where flha 
pretended the spirit of a young woman to be, which had 
disclosed to her the manner of its having been violendy 
separated from the body. On this occasion, Boswd 
endeavours in vain to clear him from the imputatiaii , 
of a weakness, which was but too agreeable to the 
rest of his character. Yet on Hume's a]^;u]neDt 
against miracles, that it is more probable witnesses 
should lie or be mistaken than that they should 
happen, he remarked, as I think, veiy judidondy, 
that Hume, taking the proposition simply, is right ; 
but that the Christian revelation is not proved by 
the miracles alone, but as they are connected with 
prophecies, and with the doctrines in confirmatioii 
of which the miracles were wrought. 

He was devout, moral, and humane ; frequent and 
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ramest in bis petitionjs for the diTine succoiUTi anxioiis 
to svlilime his nature bj disengaging it from worldly 
Mil, md proiBpt to syiopathise with the sorrows, and 
out of his scanty means, to relieve the necessities of 
others ; but such is the inip€rfectio0 of man, that 
hk pictf was apt to degenerate into superstition ; his 
iMnaoce yielded to slight temptations, and his 
diarity was often not proof against a discrepancy of 
ii|misiii dther in polities or literature. 

^***"g ^ Mends, Be^uelerk seems most to have 
ai§ag^ his loTe^ Langton his respect, and Burke his 
idiiiiration. The first was conspicuous for wit, live- 
Smss of feelings^ and gaiety ; the next for rectitude of 
QOiuhict, piety» and learning ; the last for knowledge, 
ii^BeitT, and eloquence. His praise of Reynolds, 
thftf hf" was the most inmhieTsble of men, one of 
wbom, if he had a quarrel with him^ he should find 
it tlie most difficult to say any ill, was praise rather 
of tlie n^ative kind. The younger Warton, he con- 
tmed to alienate from him, as is related in the life 
of tliat poet. There was, indeed, an entire harmony 
in tfaeir political principles ; hut questions of litera- 
ture touch an author yet more sensibly than those of 
state ; and the " idem sentire de republic^," was an 
imp er fe ct bond of amity between men who appre- 
ciated so differently the Comus and Lycidas of 
Ifihon, and the Bucolics of Theocritus. To Savage 
and Goldsmith he was attached by similarity of for- 
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tunes and pursuits. A yet closer bond of sympathy 
united him with Collins, as the reader will see in the 
following extracts from letters which he wrote to Dr. 
Warton. 

How little can we exult in any intellectual powers or 
literary entertainments, when we see the fate of poor 
Collins. I knew him a few years ago, fiill of hopes and 
full of projects, versed in many languages, high in 
fancy, and strong in retention. This busy and forcible 
mind is now under the government of those who lately 
would not have been able to comprehend the least and 
most narrow of its designs. — March 8, 1764. 

Poor dear Collins. Let me know whether you think 
it would give him pleasure that I should write to him. 
I have often been near his state, and therefore have it 
in gpreat commisseration. • • • 

What becomes of poor dear Collins ? I wrote him a 
letter which he never answered. I suppose writing is 
very troublesome to him. That man is no common loss. 
The moralists all talk of the uncertainty of fortune, and 
the transitoriness of beauty ; but it is yet more dreadful 
to consider that the powers of the mind are equally 
liable to change, that understanding may make its ap- 
pearance, and depart, that it may blaze and expire. — 
April 16, 1756.» 

Difference of opinion respecting the American 
war did not separate him from Burke and Fox ; and 

♦ WooU's Memoirs of Dr. Joseph Warton. 
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when the nation was a^rwards diyided by the 
struggle between the court and populace on one 
side and the aristocracy on the other, though lik 
principles detennmed him to that party in which he 
found the person though perhaps not the interests of 
his sovereign, yet his affections continued with the 
great leader in the House of Commons, who was 
opposed to it* "I am/' said he, "for the King 
against Fox ; hut I am for Fox ag^st Htt* The 
King is my master ; bu I do not know Pitt ; and 
Fox is ray friend ;^ and to Burkej when he was a 
candidate for a seat in the new ParUament, he wished, 
as he told him with a smUe, " all the success that an 
honest man could wi^h him/' Eren towards Wilkes 
his asperity was softened down into good humour by 
their meeting together o^er a plentiful tahle at the 
house of DiUy the hookseUer. 

When he had offended any by contradiction or 
rudeness, it was seldom long before he sought to be 
reconciled and forgiven. But though his private 
enmities were easily appeased, yet where he consi- 
dered the cause of truth to he concerned, his resent- 
ment was vehement and unrelenting. That impos- 
ture, particularly, which he with good reason sup- 
posed Macpherson to have practised on the world 
with respect to the poems of Ossian, provoked him 
to vengeance, such as the occasion seemed hardly to 
demand. 
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Of bis dry pleasantry in conversation there are 
many instances recorded. When one of his acquaint- 
ances had introduced him to his brother, at the same 
time telling him that he would find him become very 
agreeable after he had been some time in his company, 
he repUed, " Sir, I can wait." To a stupid justice of 
the peace, who had wearied him with a long account 
of his having caused four convicts to be condemned 
to transportation, he answered, "I heartily wish I 
were a fifth ;" a repartee that calls to our mind 
Horace's answer to the impertinent fellow : 

Omnes composui ; Felices I nunc ego resto. 

A physician endeavouring to bring to his recollec- 
tion that he had been in his company once before, 
mentioned among other circumstances his having 
that day worn so fine a coat, that it could not but 
have attracted his notice. ''Sir," said JohnsoD, 
''had you been dipped in Pactolus, I should not 
have noticed you." He could on occasion be more 
polite and complimentary. When Mrs. Siddons, 
with whom, in a letter to Mrs. Thrale, he expressed 
himself highly pleased, paid him a visit, there hap- 
pened not to be any chair ready for her. " Madani»'' 
said he, "you who so often occasion the want ot 
seats to others will the more readily excuse the 
want of one yourself." 

His scholarship was rather various than accurate 
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or profoimck Yet Dr. Bumeyj the younger, sup- 
posed him capable of giving a Greek word for aJtnost 
every English one. Romances were always a favourite 
kind of readiog with him, Felismarte of HLr- 
cauiia was his regular study during part of a summer 
which he spent in the country at the parsonage-house 
of Dr, Percy. On a journey to Derbyshire j when he 
had in view his Italian eipeditionj he took with him 
II Palermino d'Inghilterra, to refresh his knowledge 
of the language. To this taste he had been heard to 
impiite his unsettled disposition, and his averseness 
from the choice of aoy profesdou* One of the most 
singular qualities of his mind was the rapidity with 
which it was able to seize and master almost any 
subject, however abstruse or novel, that was offered 
to it5 speculation. To this quickness of apprehension 
was joined an extraordinary power of memory, so that 
he was able to recall at pleasure most passages of a 
book, which had once strongly impressed him. In 
his sixty-fouth year, he attempted to acquire the low 
Dutch language. He had a perpetual thirst of know- 
ledge; and six months before his death requested 
Dr. Bumey to teach him the scale of music. " Teach 
me," said Johnson to him, ''at least, the alphabet of 
yofur language.*' What he knew, he loved to com- 
mmdcate. According to that description of the stu- 
in Chancer, 

Gladly would he teach, and gladly learn. 
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These endowments were accompanied with a copi- 
ousness of words, in which it would he difficult to 
name any writer except Barrow that has surpassed 
him. Tet his prose style is very far from afifbrding 
a model that can safely he proposed for ourimitatkm. 
He seems to exert his powers of intellect and of lan- 
guage indiscriminately, and with equal effort, on the 
smallest and the most important occasions ; and the 
effectis something similar to that of a Chinese painting, 
in which, though all the ohjects separately taken are 
accurately described, yet the whole is entirely want- 
ing in a proper relief of perspectiye. What is ob- 
served by Milton of the conduct of life, may be appHed 
to composition, ''that there is a scale of higher and 
lower duties," and he who confuses it will infallibly 
fall short of that proportion which is necessary to ex- 
cellence no less in matters of taste than of morals. 

He was more intent in balancing the period, than 
in developing the thought or image that was present 
to his mind. Sometimes we find that he multiplies 
words without amplifying the sense, and that the ear 
is gratified at the expense of the understanding. This 
is more particularly the case in the Ramblers, whidi 
being called for at short and stated intervals, were 
sometimes composed in such haste, that ^he had not 
leasure even to read them before they were printed ; 
nor can we wonder at the dissatisfaction he expressed 
some years afterwards, when he exclaimed that he 
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thought thej had been better. In the Idler there is 
more breTitj, and consequently more compression. 

When Johnson trustB to his own strong tinder- 
st&idijig in a matter of which he has the full com- 
mand, and does not aim at setting it oB by futile 
decorations, he is always respectable, and sometimes 
great* But when he attempts the omamentaij he is 
heaTj and inelegant ^ and the awkwardness of his 
efforts is more perceptible from the hngeness of the 
body that is put in motion to produce them. He is 
IBte the aoimal whom IVlilton describes as making 
sport for our first parents in Paradise — 

Th' unwieldy elephant, 

To make them mirth^ used all his might. 

It 15 a good beast for carrying a burden or trampling 
down a foe^ but a veiy indiflerent one at a latolta or 
a eoranto. 

His swelling style is readily counterfeited. Our 
common advertisements have amply revenged them- 
selves for his ridicule of their large promises in the 
Idler^ by clothing those promises in language as mag- 
nificent as his own. It is much less easy to catch 
the subtle graces of Addison. At the conclusion of 
the Rambler, he boasts that ^'he has laboured to re- 
fine our language to grammatical purity, and to clear 
it from colloquial barbarisms^ Hcentious idioms, and 
irr^nlar combinations." 
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The result of his labour is awkward stateliness 
and irksome uniformity. In his dread of incon- 
gruous idioms he writes almost without any idiom 
at all. 

lie has sometimes been considered as having inno- 
vated on our tongue by introducing big words into it 
from the Latin: but he commonly docs no more 
than revive terms which had been employed by our 
old writers and afterwards fallen into disuse; nor 
does he, like them, employ even these terms in 
senses which scholars only would be likely to under* 
stand. 

At the time of writing the Dictionary, he had a 
notion that our language " for almost a century had 
been departing from its original Teutonic character^ 
and deviating towards a Gallic structure and phraseo- 
log}', from which it ought to be our endeavour to recall 
it by making our ancient volumes the ground-work of 
style, admitting among the additions of later timet» 
only such as may supply real deficiencies, such as are 
readily adopted by the genius of our tongue, and 
incor])orate easily with our native idiom.** But a 
little reflection will shew us the vanity of this attempt. 
Since the age of Chaucer, at least, that is for mora 
tlian 400 years, our language has been increased by 
continual transfusions from the French. To these 
liave been added, from time to time, similar accesnona 
from other languages, both ancient and modem. 
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Thus a eopiousness and a flexibilityj which ui the 
instance of the Greek seem to have arisen out of tlmt 
suhtilty of intellect whieh gave hirth to endless sub- 
division artd distinction, have been in some mcastu-e 
compensated in our own by the influxes wbich it has 
received from the languages of many other peo]>le ; 
and have been yet further improved by that liberty 
which it is to be hoped we shall always retain, 
each man, of speaking his thoughts after his own 
guisOj without too much regard to any set mode or 
fashion p 

He had before said;, in this same preface^ that " our 
knowledge of the northern Uterature is so scanty, that 
of words imdoubtedly Teutonic the original is not 
always to be found in any ancient language ; and I 
have therefore," he adds, " inserted Dutch or Ger* 
man substitutes, which I consider not as radical, but 
parallel; not as the parents, but sisters of the Eng- 
Uib/* And in his history of the English language, 
freaking of our Saxon ancestors, to whom we must, 
I suppose, go for that Teutonic original which he 
■0 strongly reeommendsj he observes that, "their 
^ech having been always cursory and extempo- 
laneous, must have been artless and unconnected, 
without any modes of transition or involution of 
danseSi which abruptness and inconnectioa may be 
^Qftmd even in their later writings.** Of the addi- 
which have been made to this our original 
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poverty, who shall say what ought to be rejected, and 
what retained? who shall say what deficiencies are 
real, and what imaginary? what the genius of our 
tongue may admit of, and what it must refuse? and 
in a word, what that natiye idiom is, a coalition with 
which is to be thus studiously consulted? 

Throughout his Lives of the Poets, he constantly . 
betrays a want of relish for the more abstracted 
graces of the art. When strong sense and reasoning 
were to be judged of, these he was able to appredate 
justly. When the passions or characters were de- 
scribed, he could to a certain extent decide whether 
they were described truly or no. But as far as poetiy 
has relation to the kindred arts of music and painting, 
to both of which he was confessedly insensibly it 
could not be expected that he should have much per- 
ception of its excellences. Of statuary, he said that 
its value was owing to its difficulty ; and that aftUow 
will hack half a year at a block of marble to make 
something in stone that nearly resembles a man. 
What shall be thought of his assertion, that before 
the time of Bryden there was no poetical diction, no 
system of words at once refined from the grossness of 
domestic use, and free from the harshness of terms 
appropriated to particular arts, and ** that words too 
familiar or too remote, defeat the purpose of a poetr* 
It might with more show of reason be affirmed, that 
in proportion as our writers have adopted such a 
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qfitan uhbnf^fkM o( and lum rqeeted woids ftr 
BO odMr ciOM Omii that thej wen eithw too fluniliai 
or too raoote^ we lunre been reoedingfrom the proper 
langi]»|y^ of poetry* One of the diief oniament9» or 
moi^ proprty spc&king, the OGQititae&tB of poetioil 
lingua^, h the usq q£ metaphors ; andnetaphora 
never giid ihi^ir way to the mind more readify, or 
aifoct it more powerfully, than when they are dothed 
m familiar words. Kveii a naked sentiment will lose 
none of itn force tVom lieing oonTejad in th^ most 
homely terms wluch om mother tongae can afford. 
They are the somids wliieh we ha^e beoii pMril to 
ftoni our iufkiey, whieh hare been eariy eoia|||bd 
with Qur hopes mid fears, and atill oontinue to meeA(.ns 
in otir cvwLi ho!tio^ mid hy our flresides^ that will most 
oeilalBlyaniaken those ftelings with whieh the poet is 
chiefly ooncemed. As for the terms which Johnson 
calls remote, if I understand him rightly, they too may 
be employed occasionally, either when the attention 
is to be roused by something unusual, or for the sake 
of harmony ; or it may be for no other reason than 
because the poet chooses thus to diversify his diction, 
so as to pve a stronger relief to that which is familiar 
and common, by the juxtaposition of its contrary. Of 
this there can be no doubt, that, whoever lays down 
such arbitrary rules as Johnson has here prescribed, 
will find himself mocked at every turn by the power 
of genius, which meets with nothing in art or nature 
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that it cannot convert to its own use, and which 
delights to produce the greatest effects by means 
a[)parently the most inadequate. 

He particularly valued himself on the Life of 
Cowley, for the sake of those observations which he 
had introduced into it on the metaphysical poets. 
Here he lias mistaken the character of Marino, whom 
he 8U[)poses to be at the head of them. Marino 
abounds in puerile conceits; but they are not ftr- 
fetched, like those of Donne and Cowley; they 
generally lie on the surface, and often consist of nothing 
more than a mere play upon words ; so that, if to be 
a punster is to be a metaphysician, Marino is a poe- 
tical Ileraclitus. But Johnson had caught the cant 
of the age, in which it was usual to designate ahnost 
any thhig absurd or extravagant by the name of me- 
taphysical. 

It is difficult to suppose that he had read some of 
the works on which he passes a summary sentence. 
The comedy of Love*s liiddle, which he says, *' adds 
little to the wonders of Cowley's minority/' deserved to 
be commended at least for the style, which is a specimen 
of pure and unaffected English. Of Congreve's novel, 
he tells us, that he had rather praise it than read it. 
Judging from the letters of Congreve, his only writings 
in prose which it lias been my good fortune to meet 
with, and which, as I remember, contain some ad- 
mirable remarks on the distinction between wit and 



humour, I should conclude that one part of hb 
character as a writer has yet to make its way to the 
puhlic Dotice. I have heard it observed by a lady, 
that Johnson, in hia Life of Milton^ is Uke a dog in- 
censed and terrified at the presence of some superior 
creature, at whom he suarls, then runs away, and 
then returns to snarl again. If the comparison be a 
just one, it may be added, in extenuation of Johnaou's 
malignity, that he is at least a dog who thinks him- 
self to he attacking the ioTeterate foe of his master i 
for Milton*3 hostility to a kingly government Was the 
crime which he could not forgive. 

The mention of Milton, and of his politics^ brings - 
to my mind two sayings of Johnson's that were re- 
lated to me by Mr* Price, of Lichfield* After passing 
m evening together at Mr. Seward's, the father of 
the poetess^ where^ in the course of conversation^ the 
words " Me miserable I" in Paradise Lost, had been 
commended as highly pathetic, they had walked 
some way along the street in silence, which the good 
man was not likely first to break, when Johnson sud- 
denly stopped, and turning round to him, exclaimed, 
" Sir I don't you think that * Me miserable' is miser- 
able stuff V ' On another occasion he thus whimsically 
described the different manner in which he felt himself 
disposed towards a Whig and a Tory. " If," said he, 
" I saw a Whig and a Tory drowning, I would first 
save the Tory ; and when I saw that he was safe, not 
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till then, I would go and help the Whig ; but the 
dog should duck first ; the dog should duck :'' laugh- 
ing with pleasure at the thoughts of the Whig^s 
ducking. 

The principal charm of the Lives of the Poets is in 
the store of information which they contain. He had 
been, as he says somewhere of his own father, **no 
careless observer of the passages of the times.*' In 
the course of a long life, he had heard, and read, and 
seen much; and this he communicates with such 
force and vivacity, and illustrates by observations so 
pertinent and striking, that we recur again and again 
to his pages as we would to so many portraits traced 
by the hand of a great master, in spite of our belief 
that the originals were often misrepresented, that 
some were flattered, and the defects of others still 
more overcharged. In his very errors as a critic there 
is often shewn more ability than in the right judgments 
of most other. When he is most wrong, he ghres us 
some good reason for his being so. He is oft«i mis- 
taken, but never trivial and insipid. It is more saft 
to trust to him when he commends than when he 
dispraises; when he enlarges the boundaries of 
criticism which his predecessors had contracted, than 
when he sets up new fences of his own. The h^ier 
station we can take, the more those petty limits wiD 
disappear, which confine excellence to particular forms 
and systems. The critic who condemns that whidi 
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Hm^ generalitf of mankkdj or eren the fr w of those 
WBTe refined m their taste, hare long agreed in admir- 
tsg, may naturally conehide the fault to be in himself j 
that there is in his mind or his organs some want of 
capacity for the reception of a certain species of plea- 
sure- When Jolmson rejected pastoral comedy, aa 
being representative of temes adapted chiefly '*to 
plate barharians and children/' he might have sua- 
|icted that hb own cye-Bight, rather than pastoral 
eomedj^ was to blame. When he characterked blank 
Terse, '* as verae only to the eye/* he might reaaon- 
ably bate c juestioued the powers of his own hearing. 
But thia, and more than this, we may forgive him^ 
for hia §ueceflsfiil Yindi cation of Bhakspeare from the 
fiuilts objected to Mm by the French critics. 

it is in hb biographical works that Johnson is 
most pleasing and most InstnictiTe, Hts quemlousnesa 
takes away much both from the agreeableness and the 
use of hts moral writings. Addison has represented 
cmr nature in its most attractive forms ; but Swift 
makes us turn with loathing from its deformities, and 
Johnaon causes us to shudder at its misery. 

like most of the writers of that time, he made use 
of his poetry only as the means of introducing him- 
self to the public. We cannot regret^ as in the case 
of Goldsmith, that he put it to no further service. 
He took little delight in those appearances either of 
nature or art, for which the poet ought to haye the 
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eye of a painter. Nor had he much more sense of 
the elegant in numhers and in sound. There were 
indeed certain rounds of metrical arrangement which 
he loved to repeat, hut he could not go beyond them. 
How very limited his perceptions of this kind were, 
we may be couTinced by reading his strictures on 
Dionysius the Halicamassian in the Rambler, and the 
opinions on Milton's versification, which in the Idler 
he has put into the mouth of a minute critic, only to 
ridicule them, though they are indeed founded in 
truth. Johnson was not one of those whom !^lato 
calls the ^iXiJicooi koI (piXoOeafwves, " who gladly ac- 
knowledge the beautiful wherever it is met with, in 
sounds, and colours, and figures, and all that is by art 
compounded from these ;" much less had he ascenSLed 
" to that abstract notion of beauty" which the same 
philosopher considers it so much more difficult to 
attain.* 

In his tragedy, the dramatis personse are like so 
many statues " stept from their pedestal to take the 
air." They come on the stage only to utter pompous 
sentiments of mondity, turgid declamation, and frigid 
similes. Yet there is throughout, that strength of 
language, that heavy mace of words, with which, as 
with the flail of Talus, Johnson lays every thing 
prostrate before him. This style is better suited to 

* Plato de Republica, 1. v. 476. 
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liifl imitations of the two satirea of JuTenal* Of 
the first of tliese, '*tEe London," Gmy, in a letter to 
Horaj^ Walpolej saya that ^^ to liim it is one of thoaOv 
few imitations, that has all the eaae and all the spirit 
of an original/* The other ia not at idl inferior to it, 
Johnson W£is not insensible to such praise ; and, 
conld he ha^e known how fa:voumbly Gray had 
spoken of him, would, I doubt not, have been more 
just to that poet, whom, besides the petulant criticism 
on him in his Life, he presumed in conversation to 
call " a beary fellow/' 

In his shorter poems it appears as if nature could 
now and then tjirust herself even into the bosom of 
Johnson himself, from whom we could scarcely have 
looked for audi images as are to be found in the 
following stanzas. 

By gloomy twilight half reveal'd, 

With sighs we view the hoary hill, 
The leafless wood, the naked field, 

The snow-Btopp'd cot, the £rozen rill. 

No music warbles through the grove. 

No vivid colours paint the plain ; 
No more with devious steps I rove 

Through verdant paths, now sought in vain. 

Aloud the driving tempest roars, 

Congeal'd impetuous showers descend ; 

Haste, close the window, bar the doors, 
Fate leaves me Stella and a Mend. 
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Sappho herself might have owned a touch of passion- 
ate tenderness, that he has introduced into another of 
these little pieces : 



The Queen of night 



Round us pours a lambent light, 
Light that seems but just to show 
Breasts that beat, and cheeks that glow. 

His Latin poetry is not without a certain harbaric 
splendour ; but it discovers, as might be expected, 
no skill in the more refined graces of the Augustan 
age. The verse he quoted to Thomas Warton as his 
favourite, from the translation of Pope's Messiah, 

Vallis aromaticas fundit Saronica nubes, 

e\inces that he could be pleased without elegance in 
a mode of composition, of which elegance is the chief 
recommendation. If we wished to impress foreigners 
with a favourable opinion of the taste which our 
countrymen have formed for the most perfect pro- 
ductions of the Roman muse, we should send them, 
not to the pages of Johnson, but rather to those of 
Milton, Gray, Warton, and some of yet more recent 
date. 

It was the chance of Johnson to Ml upon an age 
that rated his great abilities at their foil value. His 
laboriousness had the appearance of something 
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BtupendoiiSy when there were many literary but 
fyw Tcry learned men. His Tigour of intellect im- 
posed upon the multitude an opinion of his wisdom^ 
firom the solemn air and oracular tone in which he 
uniformly addressed them. He would have been of 
less consequence in the days of Elizabeth or of 
Cromwell. 
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John Abmbtsono> the son of a Scotch minister, 
was bom in the parish of Castleton, in Roxburgh- 
shire. The date of his birth has not been ascertained, 
nor is there any thing known concerning the earlier 
part of his education. The first we hear of it is, 
that he took a degree in medicine at Edinburgh, on 
the fourth of February, 1 732 ; on which occasion he 
published his Thesis, as usual, and chose De Tabe 
Purulenta for the subject of it. A copy of a Latin 
letter, which he sent to Sir Hans Sloane with this 
essay, is said to be in the British Museum. In an 
advertisement prefixed to some rerses which he calls 
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Imitations of Shakspeare> he informs the read^ 
that the first of them was just finished when 
Thomson's Winter made its appearance. This was 
in 1726, when he was, he himself says, very young. 
Thomson haTing heard of this production by a youth, 
who was of the same country with himself, desired ' 
to see it, and was so much pleased with the attempt, 
that he put it into the hands of Aaron Hill, Mallet, 
and Young. With Thomson, further than in the 
subject, there is no coincidence. The manner is a 
caricature of Shakspeare's. 

In 1735, we find him in London, publishing a 
humorous pamphlet, entitled An £ssay for abridging 
the Study of Physic, which, though he did not pro- 
fess himself the writer, Mr. Nichols says,* he can, 
on the best authority, assert to be his. In two years 
after he published a Medical £ssay. This was soon 
followed by a licentious poem, which I have not seen, 
and the title of which I do not think it necessary to 
record. — While thus employed, it was not to be ex- 
pected that he should rise to much eminence in his 
profession. The dying man does not willingly see by 
his couch one who has recently disgraced himself by 
an open act of profligacy. In January 1 741, he soli- 
cited Dr. Birch to use his influence with Mead in 

♦ Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, Vol. ii. p. 307, &c. 
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[ him to the appointment of Physician 
to tlie Fofces wliieh were then going to the West 
Indiai^ It do^ not appear that this application was 
wasetasM ; hut in five years more, (February 1 74 C,) 
be was nomiBated one of the Physicians to the Hos- 
pital Ibr IiiTalid Soldiers hehind Buckiughani House i 
sad in 1 760i Physician to the Army in Gennany^ 
Meanlinie (in 1 744) he had published hia Art of Pre> 
serring H^th, a didactic poenij that sooh made its 
way to notice^ and whichj hy the judiciousness of the 
preoeptSj might have tended to raise some opinion 
of his medical skill. At the beginning he addresses 
Mead; — 




Beloved by all the graceftil arts, 



And long the favourite of the healings powers. 

He had now become ititimate with Thomson, to 
whose. Castle of Indolence he contributed the three 
stanzas which conclude the first canto. One of the 
alterations made in them by Thomson is not for the 
better. He had written — 

And here the gout, half tyger, half a snake, 
Raged with a hundred teeth, a hundred stings ; 

which was changed to — 

The sleepless gout here counts the crowing cocks, 
A wolf now gnaws him, now a serpent stings. 
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When Thomson was seized with the iUness of 
which he died, Aimstroug was one of those who were 
sent for to attend him. 

In 1751, he published Benevolence, an Epistle to 
Eumencs ; and in 1 753, Taste, an Epistle to a Young 
Critic. In tlie next year, he wrote the Forced Mar- 
riage, a tragedy, which Garrick did not tliink fitted 
for the stage. It was printed in 1770, with such of 
his other writings as he considered worthy of being 
collected. In this book, which he entitled Miscella- 
nies, in two volumes, first appeared the second part 
of Sketches or Essays on Various Subjects, by Laonoe- 
lot Temple, Esq. ; the former had been published in 
1758. Wilkes was supposed to have contributed 
something to these Uvcly trifles, wliich, under an air 
of impertinent levity, are sometimes marked by origi- 
nality and discernment. His poem called Day, an 
epistle which he liad addressed to Wilkes in 1761, 
was not admitted by the autlior to take its plaoe 
among the rest. For the dispute which gave rise to 
this omission he was afterwards sorry ; and in his 
last illness declared, that what he liad got in the 
army he owed to the kindness of Wilkes ; and that 
although he had been rash and hasty, he still retained 
a due sense of gratitude. In attacking Wilkes, he 
contrived to exasperate Churchill also, who was not 
to be provoked with impunity, and who revenged 
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himself in the Joaraey. In I77h he published a 
Short Bamble through some parts of France and 
Italy. In the neighbourhood of Leghorn he passed 
» jfartnight Tixth Smollett^ to whom he was always 
tendeify attadied. Of his book I regret the more 
that I cannot speak £rom my own knowledge, be> 
emie the joomey which it narrates is said to hare 
bam made in the society of Mr. Fnseli^ with whom 
it 18 not easy to suppose that any one could hare 
tnfdled without profiting by the elegance and leam- 
faig of his companion. I hare no better means of 
hringii^ my reader acquainted with some Medical 
which he published in 1773 ; but firom the 
in which they are spoken of in the Biogra- 
phical Dictionary^* it is to be feared that they did 
not conduce to his reputation or adyancement. He 
died in September, 1 779, in consequence, as it is 
said, of a contusion which he received when he was 
getting into a carriage. His friends were surprised 
to find he had laid by three thousand pounds, which 
had been saved chiefly out of his half-pay. 

Armstrong appears to have been good-natured and 
indolent, little versed in what is called the way of the 
world, and, with an eagerness of ostentation which 
kwks like the result of mortified vanity, a despiser of 



Chalmers's Biographical Dictionary, vol. ii. p. 486. 
H 
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the vulgar^ whether found among the little or the 
great. 

His Art of Preserving Health is the only produc- 
tion by which he is likely to be remembered. The 
theme which he has chosen is one, in which no man 
who lives long does not at some time or other feel an 
interest ; and he has handled it with considerable 
skill. In the first Book, on Air, he has interwoven 
very pleasing descriptions both of particular places 
and of situations in general, vnth reference to the 
effects they may be supposed to have on health. 
The second, which treats of Diet, is necessarfly less 
attractive, as the topic is less susceptible of ornament ; 
yet in speaking of water, he has contrived to embel- 
lish it by some lines, which are, perhaps, the finest 
in the poem. 

Now come, ye Naiads, to the fountains lead ; 
Now let me wander through your gelid reign. 
I bum to view th' enthusiastic wilds 
By mortals else untrod. I hear the din 
Of waters thundering o'er the ruin'd cliffs. 
With holy reverence I approach the rocks 
A\Tience glide the streams renowned in ancient song. 
Here from the desart, down the rumbling steep, 
First springs the Nile : here bursts the sounding Po 
In angry waves : Euphrates hence devolves 
A mighty flood to water half the East : 
And there, in Gothic solitude reclin'd, 



JOHN AEJISTBONQ* 

The clieerkas Tuaiiia ptyutn liii houry um, 

Wliat sokniii twlli^lit t What neujioiidouA iibad«A 

Euwrap these infant flooda I Througli everj nerve? 

A iacred hc*rrop tbrillp, a pkftjiing fear 

(flidf » C)'m' my framcT, Thn forest deopetis round ; 

And moTti gigantic ntlll th* impending tpee» 

Stfptrh th«ir csxt.riiviigimt unna atJiwart the gloom, 

Ar4i th<stie the coniln^iB of another world ? 

A land of Genii t ^ay^ Ueyond these wilds 

What unknown rp^iona ? If indeed beyond 

Aught hahitablo ilea. 

This has more majesty, and mort? to fdl the imagi. 
mium, tlian the correapondifjg imragraph ui Thtjin- 
Mm'n Autumn* 

Say thmi where lurk the vast eternal springs, &e.— 771, 

Yet it is inferior ia beauty to some veraes in a 
lifttm poem hy a writer who is now liying. 

Qttippe snh immensis terroe penetmlibus altte 
HiKunt itt vftstum tenehne : magna rum ibi princeps 
Lnhitur undsirnm Ocean us, quo patre li^iuoria 
Omnigeni hitices et inollis lentor aqnai 
Profluxere, no^4 nantes lestate supeme 
Aorii rores neliularum, et liquidu* imbeti 
fwm^ est perpetuo3 ilHnc se erumpere fontes, 
Fkffigenim tatlona^ et lubrica Titra Solemnij 
CTuth id liquid, jjuhriferEimque Lycieis vallibiiB HagnOj 
Etgelidfitn Punopin et Peirenen lacrymossani, 
[Qjno et rapido amncH Uuere et mare magnmn. 
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In the third hook« he once more breathes freely, 
and in recounting the various kinds of exercise by 
which the human firame may be invigorated, his 
poetic faculty again finds room to play. Joseph 
Warton, in his Essay on Pope, has justly commended 
the Episode on the Sweating Sickness, with which 
it concludes. In the fourth and last, on the Passions, 
he seems to have grown weary of his task ; for he 
has here less compression and less dignity. 

His verse is much more compact than Thomson's, 
whom he resembles most in the turn of the e^qpres- 
sion ; although he has aimed now and then, but 
with an ill-assured and timid hand, at a Miltonic 
boldness in the numbers or the phrase. When he 
takes occasion to speak of the river with which his 
remembrances in early Ufe were associated, he has, 
contrary to his usual custom, indulged himself with 
enlarging on his prototype. 

Thomson had mentioned incidentally the Tweed 
and the Jed : 

The Tweed, pure parent stream, 

Whose pastoral banks first heard my Doric reed, 
With sylvan Jedl thy tributary brook.— ili«<tf»ii, 880. 

He has thus expanded it : — 



Such the stream, 

On whose Arcadian banks I first drew air, 
Liddal ; till now, except in Doric lays 



1^ 



?OBN JUUCSTBONG. M| 

Tnn'd to her mannurs by her love-sick MwaAmh 
Unknown m song; thougL not a purt*r 8t]^ea|D| 
Tim/ugh meaf^s more flowery^ or more romantic gfOT8% 
HoUb iowBrds tlie western maiB. HaiJ^ Bftcred flood I 
May still thy hospitable swains be blest 
In rural innocence ; thy mountains stiU 
Teem with the fleecy race ; thy tune^il wooda 
For ever flourish 5 and thy vales look gwy 
With painted meadows^ and the golden gnan I 
Oft with thy blooming aons^ when life wis new, 
Sffrortive and petulant, and eharmM with toys, 
In thy transparent eddies have I lav'd ; 
pit trac'd with patient stapi thy fairy bankSy 

ith the weD-imitated fly to hook 
The eager trout, and with the slender line 
And yielding rod, solicit to the shore 
Tlieitniggiuig panting^ prey; while vernal douda 
And tepid gales obseiir'd the raffled pool; 
And from the deeps called forth the wanton swarms. 

B. iii. V. 96. 

What he has here added of his love of fishing is 
from another passage in the Seasons.* 

But his imitations of other writers, however fre- 
quent, have no semblance of study or labour. They 
seem to have been self-suggested, and to have gUHed 
tacitly and insensibly into the current of his thoughts, 



• Spring, V. 876, &c. 
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This is evinced by the tittle pains he took to work 
upon and heighten such resemblances. As he did 
not labour the details injudiciously, so he had a 
clear conception of his matter as a whole. The con- 
sequence is, that the poem has that unity and just 
subordination of parts which renders it easy to be 
comprehended at one view, and, on that account, 
more agreeable than the didactic poems of his con- 
temporaries, which having detached passages of much 
more splendour, are yet wanting in those recommen- 
dations. One objection to his subject is, that it is 
least pleasing at that period of life when poetry is 
most so ; for it is not till the glow of youth is gone 
by, and we begin to feel the infirmities and the cold- 
ness of age, that we are disposed to bestow much 
attention on the Art of Preserving Health. 

His tragedy is worth but tittle. It appears from 
his Essays, that he had formed a contracted notion 
of nature, as an object of imitation for the tragic 
poet ; and he has failed to give a fiuthful representa- 
tion of nature, even according to his own imperfect 
theory. 

The two short epistles on Benevolence and Tute, 
have ease and vigour enough to shew that he could, 
with a tittle practice, have written as weD in the 
couplet measure as he did in blank verse. If Arm- 
strong cannot be styled a man of genius, he is at 
least one of the most ingenious of our minor poets. 
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MCHABD JAGO. 

RiOHAUV the third aon of Biohud J«go» Beotor 
cf Bmideaert^ in Warwickshire was bom on the 
lal of Oetober, 1715. His mother was Margaret, 
of Wm. Ptoker, a gentleman of Henlqr in 
a naghbooring town in the same county. 
He xeoemd the earlier part of his education at Solir 
Inill^ under Ifr. Crumpton, whom Johnson, in his 
Sfe of Shqaton^ caDs an eminent schoohnaster. 
Hevo SMBnstone, who was scarcely one year older, 
and wbx^ according to Johnson, distinguished Mm- 
adf hj the quickness of his progress, imparted to 
Jago his love of letters. As the one, in his School- 
mistress, has deliyered to posterity the old dame who 
taught him to read ; the other has done the same 
for their common preceptor, but with less ability and 
less kindness, in his Edgehill, where he terms him 
" Pedagogue morose." 

At the usual time he was admitted a servitor of 
University College, Oxford. His humble station in 
the University, though it did not break off his mti- 
macy with Shenstone, must have hindered them from 
associating openly together. 
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Ill 1738, he took the degree of Master of Arts, 
having been first ordained to tlie curacy of Snitter- 
iield, a village near the benefice of his father^ who 
(lied two years after. Soon after that event, he mar- 
ried Dorothea Susannah, daughter of John Fancourt, 
Hector of Kimcote, in Leicestershire. In 1 746, he 
was instituted to Ilarbury, where lie resided ; and 
about the same time was presented, by Lord WB- 
loughby de Broke, to Chesterton, which lay at a short 
distance ; both Hvings together amounting to about 
100/. a year. In l/ol. Lord Clare, afterwards Earl 
Nugent, obtained for him, from Dr. Madox, Bishop of 
Worcester, the vicarage of Snitterfield, worth about 
140/. After havhig inserted some small poems in 
Dodsley's Collection, he published (in 1767) Edge- 
hill, for which he obtained a large subscription ; and 
in the following year, the fable of Labour and 
Genius. In 17/1, his kind patron, Lord Willoughby 
dc Broke, added to his other preferment the rectory 
of Kimcote, worth nearly 300/. in consequence of 
which he resigned Ilarbury. 

His first wife died in 1751, leaving him aeven 
children. lie had known her from childhood. The 
attention paid her by Shenstone shews her to have 
been an amiable woman. In eight years after^ he 
married Margaret, daughter of James Underwood, 
Es(i. of Rugeley, iu Staffordshire, who survived him. 
During the latter part of Ids life, liis infirmities con- 
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flnel Un to fhe hooie. He died, after a short 
flheiiy on the 8th of May^ 1761, and was buied in 
liha dmrdh of Sxdtterfleld. In his person he was 
abpffo the middle stature. His manner was reserved 
beibie strangers, but easy even to sprightliness in the 
society of his friends. He is said to have discharged 
bkmdessly all the duties of his profession and of 
doDWitio lift. As a poet, he is not entitled to veiy 
h|^ oommendaticm. The distinguishing feature of 
Us poetry is the ease of its diction. Johnson has 
lAserred, that if blank verse be not tumid and gor- 
gecmsb it b crippled prose. To disprove this, it 
would be suffldent to quote the greater part of that 
itory from the Tatler* of the Toung Man restored to 
8i|^ which Jago has mtroduced into his Edge-hill. 
Nothing can be described more naturally, than hia 
feelings and behaviour on his first recovery. 

The friendly wound was given ; th' obstructing film 
Drawn artfully aside ; and on his sight 
Burst the full tide of day. Surprised he stood. 
Not knowing where ho was, nor what he saw. 
The skilful artist first, as first in place, 
Ho viewed, then seized his hand, then felt his own. 
Then mark'd their near resemblance, much perplexed. 
And still the more per|)lox'd the more he saw. 



• No. LV. 
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Now silence first th' impatient mother broke; 
And, as her eager looks on him she bent, 
" My son (she cried), my son 1" On her he gazed 
With fresh surprise. " And what 1" he cried, " art thou 
My mother? for thy voice bespeaks thee such, 
Though to my sight unknown.'' — " Thy mother I 
(She quick replied) ; thy sister, brother, these." — 
" O ! 'tis too much (he said) ; too soon to part, 
Ere well we meet I But this new flood of day 
O'erpowers me, and I feel a death-like damp 
Chill all my frame, and stop my faltering tongue." 

Now Lydia, so they call'd his gentle friend, 
Who, with averted eye, but in her soul 
Had felt the lancing steel, her aid applied, 
" And stay, dear youth (she said), or with thee take 
Thy Lydia, thine alike in life or death !" 

At Lydia's name, at Lydia*s well known voice. 
He strove again to raise his drooping head 
And ope his closing eye, but strove in vain, 
And on her trembling bosom sunk away. 

Now other fears distract his weeping friends : 
But short their grief! for soon his life retum'd, - 
And, with return of life, retum'd their peace.— (B. iii.) 

The country which he has undertaken to describe 
in this poem is fertile and tame. There was little left 
to him, except to enlarge on its antiquitieS} to speak 
of the habitations that were scattered over it, and to 
compliment the most distinguished among their pos- 
sessors. Every day must detract something from the 





EICHABB JAGO, 

interest, such as it is, that arisDi from these sources, 
A poet should take care not to laake the fund of his 
reputMion liable to be affected by dilapidatious, or to 
be passed away by the hands of a conveyancer. 

It would seem as if be had never Tiaited a tract of 
land much wilder than that in which he was bred and 
bom, lu speaking of " embattled walls, raised on 
the mountain precipice," he particularises " Beau- 
desert ; Old Montfort*s seat ;*■ *— a place, which, 
though it is pleasantly diversified with hill and dale, 
has no pretensions of so lofty a kind. This, he tells 
us, was " the haunt of his youthful steps ;'* and here 
he met with Somerville, the poet of the Cha^, .to 
whom hotb the subject and the title of his poem 
might have been suggested by that extensive common, 
kno^i by the name of Cannock Chase,f ou the border 
of which Beaudesert is situated. 

* Edge-Hill, Book I. 

f The author has here fallen into an error in con- 
founding Beaudesert, near Henley in Arden, with a 
place of the same name, near Cannock Chase. The 
mistake was pointed out to him a few days after its 
publication, by his valued friend and relative, the Hev. 
Thomas Price, Rector of Enville, Staffordshire. Mr. 
Price's letter will furnish the best explanation. He 
writes: — 

" My dear Cary, 

" In your hfe of Jago, I am afraid you have fallen 
into a mistake, by confounding the two Beaudeserts. 
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The digressions, with which he has endeavoured 
to enliven the monotony of his suhject, are sometimes 
very far-fetched. He has scarcely finished his ex- 
ordium, when he goes hack to the third day of the 
creation, and then passes on to the deluge. This 
reminds one of the Mock Advocate in the Plaideurs of 
llacine, who, having to defend the cause of a dog that 
had robbed the pantry, begins, 

Avant la naissance du monde 

on which the judge yawns and interrupts him. 



That one of which Jago's father was Rector, and near 
which Somerville resided, is, us you have stated in the 
beginning of the life, near Henley, and to that the 
words, "Old Montfort's seat" must refer, because 
Dugdalo, treating of Beldesert, near Henley, says, 
" on the east side of the last mentioned brook runneth 
a hilly tract, bordered with deep vallies on each part ; 
the point whereof uiaketh a kind of promontory, whose 
ascent being somewhat steep, gave occasion of the 
fortifying thereat first, considering its situation in these 
woodland parts, where, through the opportunity of so 
much shelter, advantage was most like to be t<Ucen by 
the disherited Englisli and their offspring, to make 
head for their redemption from the Norman yoke. Us 
not unlike, but this nimmtainous gpround, &c. Thurslem 
de Montfort, near kinsman of the first Norman Earl of 
Warwick, erected tliat strong castle, whereunto, by 
reason of its pleasant situation, the French name Beldo- 
sert, was given, and which continued the chief seat of 
his descendants for divers ages.' *^ — £d. 
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Avocat; ah I passons au d61uge. 

Of his shorter pieces, the three Elegies on Birds 
are well deserving of notice. That entitled the Black- 
birds is so prettily imagined, and so neatly expressed, 
that it is worth a long poem. Thrice has Shenstone 
mentioned it in his Letters, in such a manner as to 
show how much it had pleased him. The Gold- 
finches is only less excellent. He has spoiled the 
Swallows by the seriousness of the moral. 

Nunc non erat his locus. 

The first half of Peytoe's Ghost has enough in it 
to raise a curiosity, which is disappointed by the 
remainder. 



t RICHARD OWEN CAMBRIDGE. 

i Richard Cambbidge, the son of a Turkey mer- 

I chant, descended from a family long settled in 
Gloucestershire, was bom in London, on the fourteenth 
of February, 1717. His father dying soon after his 
Wrth, the care of his education devolved on his mother 
ind his maternal uncle, Thomas Owen, Esq. a lawyer 
who had retired from practice to his seat in Bucking- 



I 
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ham shire, and who, having no cliildren of his owa^ 
adopted his nephew. At an early age he was sent to 
Eton, where, among his schoolfellows and associates, 
were Gray, West, Jacoh Bryant, the Earl of Orford^ 
and others eminent for wit or learning. Here he 
contracted not only a literary taste and hahits of study, 
bnt that preference for the quiet anuisements of a 
country life, which afterwards formed a part of his 
character. In 1 734 he was removed from Eton to 
Oxford, and admitted a gentleman commoner of St. 
John's College. On the marriage of the Prince of 
Wales, two years after, he contributed some verses to 
the Congratulatory l\)ems from that University. A 
ludicrous ])icttire, which he draws of academical festi- 
vity, betrays the future author of the Scribleriad :— 

In flowing robes and squared caps advance, 
PalhiH their guide, her ever-fuvour'd band; 
As they ai)projich they join in mystic dance, 
Largo scrolls of paper waving in their hand; 
Nearer they come, I heJird them sweetly sing. 

He left the University without taking a degree 
and in 1/37 became a member of Lincoln's Inn. In 
four years afler he married the second daughter of 
(Jeorge Treuehard, Es(j. of Woolverton, in Dorset- 
shire, who was Member of Parliament for Poole, and 
son of Sir John Trenchard, Secretary of State to ' 
King William. Iletinng to his family mauaion d,-* 



inster, in Gloueestersbire^ on the banks of tbe 
, he employed himself in making that stream 
tie to its junction with the Severn, in improv- 
buil dings, and in ornamenting hia grotinds, 
lay pleasantly in the rich vale of Berkeley, 
lis happiness was Interrupted by the death of 
ong his former playmates at Eton, whom he 
ost distinguished by his affection. This was 
I Berkeley, an officer, who in those happy times, 
ailitarj^ men were not yet educated apart from 
83 had added to his other accomplishments a 
letters^ and who fell in the battle of Fontenoy. 
Hiction discouraged him from proceeding in a 
m Society, which he had intended as a memo- 
their friendship- The opening does not pro- 
ell enough to make us regret its discoutinuauce. 
¥hitmiaster he had the honour of entertaining 
nee of Wales, with his consort, and their 
er the late Duchess Dowager of Brunswick, 
1 a visit to Lord Bathurst at Cirencester. The 
iiests were feasted in a vessel of his own con- 
ig, that was moored on a reach of the Severn ; 
B Prince gratified him by declaring, that he had 
made similar attempts on the Thames, but 
with equal success. To the exercise of me- 
ed ingenuity in improving the art of boat-build- 
e added uncommon skill in the use of the 
id arrow, and had assembled all the varieties of 
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thoHC instnimcntfl tlint cotild he procured fVotn dif- 
ferent cotititries. 

He appears to httw ])osiiefi>ied in an unusual degree, 
the power of suddenly ingratiating himself with those 
who roiiverned with httn. A gentleman who had 
never hefore seen him^ and who ha<l reluctantly ao- 
(M)mpanied the I'rinee in his a4|uatic ezpiulition, wm 
HO niiieii ph>ase.d with (*amhridge, as to be among the 
foremost to m*kn()wh'(lg(^ his satisfaction ; and having 
\wvn ititrodneed hy Willinm WhiU^headi then tutor to 
the Knrl of Jersey's eldest son, into the house of that 
nobleman, he soon bernnie a welcome guest, and 
formed a lasting friendsliip with one of tlic family, 
wild was afterwards Karl of (Mnn*ndon. In the 
nmnber (»f his intimates he reekcmed Hathurst, aile^ 
wards (lianeeltor, with wiiom an acquaintance, l>egun 
at Kton, Um\ been continued at Lincoln's Inn ; Car- 
teret, Lyttelton, (^renville, (^iiesU^rfield, Yorke, Pitt, 
ami I'ulteney. In order to facilitate his intercoune 
with such assneintes, and perhaps in conformity with 
the adviee of his deparled friiMid lierkeley, who had 
recommended London an the proper stage for the dis- 
play of his p(»etieal tnlent, he was induced to ]>au two 
of his winters in the enpital ; hut finding that the 
air of the town was injurious to his health, in 1751 he 
purchased a residenee at Twiekenham. He had now 
another opportunity of show ng his taste for rural 
emlicllishment, in ronnteraethig thcefTccUi of his pre 
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r's fonnalitT, in opeoing his lawns and gfotip- 
lus trees with an art that wore the appearance of 
n^igence. An addition to \m fortune hy the deceaae 
of his tmds Mr^ Owenj who left him his name 
toge-ther with his estate, enabled him to gradij these 
prapeoBtties. By ^me of his powerM friends he 
Ind been tirged to obtain a seat in F&rhiiinent, and 
iddiei himself to a public life ; but he valued his 
Igaoqnillity too highly to comply with their solicita- 
liooft. A saonet addressed to him by his friend 
Edwmrds, author of the Canons of Criticism, and 
fvy^ b not without elegance, tended to confirm him 
in hb Dcaohe. 

In tke year* of hia remOTml to Twiekenbam, the 
Qiedblenad was publislied, a poem calculated to please 
IIk levned, rather than the Tulgar, and with respect 
to which he had obserred the rule of the n&num pre- 
maimr in amium. To The World, the periodical 
paper andcrtaken soon after by Jfoore, and continued 
far four years* be contributed twenty-one numbers. 
Though determined against taking an active part in 
imhlk affairs, yet he shewed himself to be far from 
nidiireTCDt to the interests of his country. Her mari- 
time glory more peculiarly engaged his attention* 



• In 17o2 appeared his Dialog e between a Member 
ad hia Servant, The tntruder in 1754 ^ and the Fakeer 
18 17§d. — MS. miditwn* En* 
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Anson^ Boscawen, and indeed nearly all the dis- 
tinguished seamen of his daj^ were among his inti- 
mates or acquaintance ; and he assisted some of the 
principal navigators in drawing np the relations which 
they gave to the world of their discoveries. In 1761, 
he was prompted hy his apprehensions, that the 
nation was not sufficiently on her guard against the 
endeavours making by the French to deprive her of 
her possessions in the East, to publish a History of 
the War upon the Coast of Coromandel. The great 
work undertaken by Mr. Orme prevented him from 
pursuing the subject. 

Continuing thus to pass his days in the enjoyment 
of domestic happiness and learned ease, surrounded 
by a train of menials grown grey in his service, ex- 
ercising the rites of hospitality with uniform cheer- 
fulness, and performing the duties of religion with 
exemplarary punctuality, respected by the good and 
admired by the ingenious, he reached his eighty- 
third year with little inconvenience from the usual 
infirmities of age. His faculties then declining, he 
was dismissed by a gradual exhaustion of his natond 
powers, and resigning his breath without a sigh on the 
seventeenth of September, 1802 — 



Like ripe fruit he dropped 

Into his mother's lap 

for death mature. 
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mg alwap liTed in an umon of the utmoat 
mess with his family, he exhibited a pleasing 
tee of the **ruLmg passion strong iji death." 
fing passed^" says his son, " a considemhle time 
ort of doze, from which it was thought he had 
f strength to revive, he awoke, and upon seeing 
aeUly articulated, * How do the dear people do V 
I I answered that they were well ; with a «niile 

his countenance, and an increased ener^^y of 
. he repUed, * I thank God ;' and then reposed 
ead upon his pOlow, and spoltc no mow," 
! was buried at Twickenham, where, on inquir- 

few years ago, I found that no monnmeiit had 
raised to his memory* 

I left behind a widow^ a daughter, and two sons* 
I fh(MiHTT?itiv(* of hJ'^.ljfK' wrirh^n 'jv ofu> nrdii»«4»*. 
Reverend Archdeacon Cambridge, and prefixed 
handsome edition of his poems and his papers in 

World, the above account has been chiefly 
tcted. 

lesterfield, another of the contributors to The 
Id, inserted in it a short character of him under 
name of Cantabrigiensis, introduced by an 
mium on his temperance ; for be was a water- 
ker. 

lat he was what is commonly termed a news- 
ger, appears from the following laughable story* 
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told by the late Mr. George Ilardinge, tlic Welch 

Judge : — 

T wished upon some occasion to borrow a Martial, 
lie told inc he had no such book, excq^t by heart, I 
thcrefon; inferrtid, that he could not immediately detect 
mo. Accordingly I Hunt him an epigram which I had 
made, and lui Iliiglitih version of it, as from the original. 
II(i commended the latter, but said, tliat it wanted the 
nc;atn(;»B of the Itoman. >Vhen I undeceived him, he 
luugh(;d, and forgave me. 

It originated in a whimsical fact. Mr. Cambridge 
had a rago for news \ and living in effect at Uichmond, 
though on the otlier side of tlie Tliamcs, he had the 
command of many ])olitical reporters. As I was then 
in professional business at my chambers, I knew less of 
])ublic news than l^o did ; and every Saturday, in my 
way from Jincoln's Inn to a villa of my own near hini| 
called upon him for the news from I^ndon. Thif I 
told him was not unlike what Martial said, L. iii. 7. 

Deciano salutem. 

Vix llomu ogresBUH, villa novus advena, rune 
Vicini dominum te '^ quid in urbe?" rogo. 

Tu novitatis amans liomii si Tibura malles 
Per nos " do villa quti) nova" disce '^ tu&." 

Nichali\H Illuat. of the LUermrjf 
Hist, of the xviii. Cent, v. i. p. 131. 

Of his poems, which are neither uumcroii8» nor 
exliibit much variety of manner, little remains to be 
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the character of Martinus Scriblems, as he found it 
ill the memoirs of that unsubstantial personage. The 
adventures indeed in which the author has engaged 
him, though they did not require much power of in- 
vention, are yet sufficiently ludicrous ; and we join, 
I)orlia])s, more willingly in the laugh, as it is aimed 
at general folly and not at individual weakness. The 
wit is not condensed and sparkling as in the Dunciad ; 
the writer's chief resource consisting in an adaptation 
of ])as!sages from writers, ancient and modem, to the 
|)uri)oses of a grave burlesque ; and for the applicur 
tiou of these, by a contrivance not very artificial, it is 
sometimes necessary to recur to the notes. The 
style, if it be not distuiguished by any remarkable 
strength or elegance, is at least free and unaffected. 

The imitations of Uorace arc often happy ; that 
addressed to Lord Bathurst, particularly towards the 
latter ])art, is perhaps the best. Of the original 
jeux d'es]>rits, the verses occasioned by the Marriage 
and Game Acts, both passed the same session, hare, 
I think, most merit. The Fable of Jotham, or the 
Borough Hunters, does not make up by ingenuity 
for what it wants in reverence. In the Fakeer, a tale 
professedly borrowed from Voltaire, the story takes 
a less humorous turn than as it is told in the extracts * 
frome Pere Le Comte*s memoirs in the prefaoe. 
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TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 

Tobias Smollett wes bora in the parish of Card- 
rovti, IB BumbartutiBlurc, m the year 172h liii 
father, Archibald, a Scotch girntlemaii of small for- 
timet was the youngest son of Sir Jamci Smollett, 
who was kiiighted on King William's accession, 
repreaented the borough of Dumbarton in the last 
Scotch Parliament, and was of weight euough to bt* 
chosen otie of the commissioners for framing the 
treaty of union between the two coum tries* On his 
retuni friirn Li y<hm, wliere it was then the custom 
fur yuimv^ Si ithbiucn to complete their educjitioti, 
Archibald married Barbara, the daughter of Mr. 
Cimningham, of Gilbertfield, near Glasgow ; and died 
soon after the birth of our poet, leaving him, with 
another son and a daughter, dependent on the bounty 
of their grandfather. The place of Smollett' s nativity 
was endeared to him ]by its natural beauties ; inso- 
much that, when he had an opportunity of comparing 
it with foreign countries, he preferred the neighbour- 
ing lake of Loch Lomond to those most celebrated 
in Switzerland and Italy. Being placed at the school 
of Dumbarton, which was conducted by John Love, 
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a man of some distinction as a scholar, he is said to 
have exercised his poetical talents in writing satires 
on the other hoys, and in panegyrising his heroic 
comitryman Wallace. From hence, at the usual age» 
he was removed to Glasgow ; and there mating 
choice of the study of medicine, was apprenticed to 
IVIr. John Gordon, a chirurgeon, who afterwards took 
out a diploma, and practised as a physician. His 
irresistible propensity to burlesque did not suffer the 
peculiarities of this man, whom he has represented 
under the character of Potion, in Roderick Random, 
to escape him. He made some amends for the indig- 
nity, by introducing honourable mention of the name 
of Dr. Gordon in the last of his novels. A more overt 
act of contumacy to his superiors, into which his 
vivacity hurried him, trifling as it may appear, b so* 
characteristic, that I cannot leave it untold. A lad, 
who was apprenticed to a neighbouring chirargeon, 
and with whom he had been engaged in frolic on a 
winter's evening, was receiving a severe reprimand 
from his master for quitting the shop ; and having 
alleged in his excuse, that he had been hit by a 
snow-ball, and had gone out in pursuit of the person 
who had thro\^-n it, was hstening to the taunts of bis 
master, on the improbability of such a story. ** How 
long," said the son of iEsculapius, with the confident 
air of one fearless of contradiction, " might I stand 
here, and such a thing not happen to me ?" when 
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Smollett, who stood behind the pillar of the ahop* 
door, aiid heard what passed, snatching up a snow^ 
hall, quickly delivered his playmate from the dilenmia 
in which tliis question had placed him, by an answer 
equally prompt and coaclusiye. Not content with 
this attack, he afterwards made the offender sit for 
his whole-leugth portrait, in the person, as it is sup- 
posed, of Crah, in the same noveL 

In the mid^ of these childish sallies, he meditated 
greater things ; und the sound of the pestle and 
mortar did not prevent him from attending to the 
inspirations of Melpomene. At the age of eighteen 
he had composed a tragedy on the murder of James 
I* the Scottish monarch, and about that time losiii^ 
Ms grandfather, by whom he had been supported, 
ttid discovering that he must thenceforth rely on his ^ 
mm e^xertions for a maintenance, he set forth with his 
jorenile production for London. On his arrival 
there, failing as might he expected, to persuade the 
managers to bring his tragedy on the stage, he so- 
hdt^ and obtained the place of a chirurgeon's mate, 
on board the fleet destined for the attack of Cartha- 
gcaia. Of this ill-conducted and unfortunate expe- 
dUkn, he not only made a sketch in his Roderick 
Eandoni, but afterwards inserted a more detailed 
loomint of it in the Compendium of Voyages. After 
a alMUt time, he was so little pleased with his em- 
|iloyiixetit, that he determined to relinquish it, and 
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remain in the West Indies. During his residence in 
Jamaica, he met with Miss Anne LascelleSy to whom, 
ailer a few years, he was married, and with whom he 
expected to receive a fortune of three thousand pounds. 
In the islands he probahly depended for a subsistence 
on the exercise of his skill as a chirurgeon. He re- 
turned to London in the year 1 746 ; and though his 
family had distinguished themselves by their revolu- 
tionary principles, testified his sympathy with the 
late sufferings of his countrymen, in their expiring 
struggle for the house of Stuart, by some lines, 
entitled the Tears of Scotland. When warned of his 
indiscretion, he added that concluding stanza of re- 
proof to his timid counsellors : — 

While the warm blood bedews my veins, 
And imimpair'd remembrance reigns, 
Resentment of my coimtry's fate 
Within my filial breast shall beat ; 
And spite of her insulting foe, 
My sympathizing verse shall flow : 
Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn 
Thy banished peace, thy laurels torn I 

His first separate publication was. Advice, a satire, 
in the autumn of this year. At the beginning of the 
next it was followed by a second part, called Reproof 
in which he took an occasion of venting his resent- 
ment against Rich, the manager of Covent Garden, 
with whom he had quarrelled concerning an opera» 
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written by him fer that theatre^ on the itorj of Al- 
eesds. . In ecmaeipienoe of their dispote the piecewas 
not acted ; nor did he take the poef s usual revenge 
by prmting it* 

The fidlacioas prospects of bis wife's possessions 
now encouraged him to settle himself in a better 
honse^ and to lire with more hoqiitality than his cir- 
emnstanees would allow him to maintain. These 
diflbsnities were in some measure obviated by the 
sale of a new translation which he made of Gil Bias, 
and still more by the success of Roderick Bandom, 
which tsppearei in 1748. In none of his succeeding 
novels has he equalled the liveliness, force, andnature 
of this his fuvt essay. So just a picture of a sear 
fining life especially had never before met the pubUc 
eye. Many of our naval heroes may probably trace 
the preference which has decided them in their 
choice of a profession to an early acquaintance with 
the pages of Roderick Random; He has not, [in- 
deed, decorated bis scenes with any seductive colours ; 
yet such is the charm of a highly wrought descrip- 
tion, that it often induces us to overlook what is dis- 
gusting in the objects themselves, and transfer the 
pleasure arising from the mere imitation to the 
reality. 

Strap was a man named Lewis, a book-binder, who 
came from Scotland with Smollett, and who usually 
dined with him at Chelsea on Sundays. In this 
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lKK)k he also found a niche for the exhibition of his 
own distresses in the character of Melopoyn the dra- 
matic poet. His applications to the directors of the 
theatre, indeed, continued so unavailing, that he at 
l(;ngth resolved to publish his unfortunate tragedy 
by subscription ; and in 1749 the Ilegicide appeared 
with a preface, in which he complained grievously of 
their neglect, and of the faithlessness of his patrons, 
among whom J^>rd Lyttclton particularly excited his 
indignation. In the summer of this year his view of 
men and manners was extended by a journey to 
Paris. Here he met with an acquaintance and coun- 
tryman in Doctor Mootv, the author of Zeluco, who 
a few years after him ha^l been also an apprentice to 
Gordon, at Glasgow. In his company Smollett 
visited the principal objects of curiosity in the neigh- 
Y)ourhof)d of the French metropolis. 

The canvas was soon stretched for a display of 
fresli follies : and the result was, his Adventures of 
Peregrine Pickle, in 17«>1. The success he had 
attained in exhibiting the characters of seamen led 
him to a repetition of similar delineations. Bat 
though drawn in the same broad style of humour, 
and, if possible, discriminated by a yet stronger 
hand, the actors do not excite so keen an interest on 
shore as in their pro]>er element. The Memoirs of 
a La<ly of Quality, the substance of which was com- 
muuicated by the woman herself, whose story they 
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fdatey qoickeiied the cariosity of his reacbrs at tho 
tim^ and a considerable sum which he received finr 
the insertion of them augmented the profits which 
hederiTedfromalargeimpresuonofthework. But 
they form a very disagreeable interruption in the 
main business of the narrative. The pedantic phy- 
sician was intended for a representation of Akenside, 
who had probably too much dignity to notice the 
affiront, for which some reparation was made by a 
compliment to his talents for didactic poetiy, in our 
anihor^a History of England. 

On his return (m 1749) he took his degree of 
Doctor in Medidne, and settled himself at Chelsea»* 
what he resided till 1763. The next efifort of his 
pen, an Essay on the External Use of Water^ in a 
letter to Dr, — , with particular remarks upon the 
present method of using the mineral waters at Bath, 
in Somersetshire, &c. (in 1752) was directed to views 
of professional advancement. In bis profession, how- 
ever, he did not succeed ; and meeting with no en- 
couragement in any other quarter, he devoted himself 
henceforward to the service of the booksellers. More 
novels, translation, historical compilation, ephemeral 
criticism, were the multifarious employments which 
they laid on him. Nothing that he afterwards 
produced quite came up to the raciness of his first 

• He first settled at Bath.— 3f5. addition. Ed. 
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performances. In 1753, he published the Adventnrei 
of Ferdmand Count Fathom. In the dedication of 
this novel he left a blank after the word Doctor, 
which may probably be supplied with the name of 
Armstrong. From certain phrases that occur in the 
more serious parts, I should conjecture them to be 
hastily translated from another language. Some of 
these shall be laid before the reader, that he may 
judge for himself. ** A solemn profession, on which 
she reposed herself ya\h. the most implicit confidence 
and faith ;" ch. xii. (v. 4. p. 54, of Dr. Anderson's 
edition.) — " Our hero would have made his retreat 
through the port, by which he had entered ;" instead 
of the door ; ch. xiii. p. 55. — ** His own penetration 
pointed out the canaly through which his misfortune 
had flowed upon him ;" instead of the channel ; ch. 
XX. p. 94. — ** Public ordinaries, walks, and spec 
tacles f* instead of places of entertainment /' ch. 
XXV. p. 125.— "The Tyrolese, by the canal of Fer- 
dinand's finger, and recommendation, sold a pebble 
for a real brilliant ;" ch. xxxvii. p. 204. — " A young 
gentleman whose pride was indomitable ;" ch. xlvi. 
p. 242. In one chapter we find ourselves in a stage- 
coach, with such a company as Smollett loved to 
introduce to his readers. 

He was about this time prosecuted in the King^s 
Bench, on a charge of having intended to assassinate 
one of his countrymen, whose name was Peter Oor* 
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don. A few blows of the cane, which, after bemg 
jffovoked by repeated insolence, he had laid across 
the shoolderB of this man, i^peared to be the sole 
gnniiids tost the accosation, and he was, therefore, 
honoorably acquitted by the jury. A letter, addressed 
to the prosecutor's counsel, who, in Smollett's 
afbaaOf by the intemperance of his imrectiTe had 
abmed the fieedom of speech allowed on such occsr 
aona, remains to attest the irritability and Tehemence 
of hia own temper. The letter was either not sent, 
or die lawyer had too much moderation to make it 
Ae sabject of another acticm, the consequences of 
ninch he could have ill borne ; for the expense, in- 
cnmd by the former suit, was already more than he 
was able to defray, at a time when pecuniaiy losses 
■d disappmntments in other quarters were pressing 
beaivily upon him. A person, for whom he had given 
security in the sum of one hundred and eighty 
pounds, had become a bankrupt, and one remittance 
which he looked for from the East Indies, and 
another of more than a thousand pounds from Jamaica, 
fiuled him. From the extremity to which these 
aoddents reduced him, he was extricated by the kind- 
ness of his friend. Doctor Macaulay, to which he had 
been before indebted ; and by the liberality of Pro- 
fost Drummond, who paid him a hundred pounds 
br revising the manuscript of his brother Alexander 
Dnunmond's travels through Germany, Italy, Greece, 
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&c. which were printed in a folio yolume in 1 754. He 
had long anticipated the profits of his next work. 
This was a translation of Don Quixote, published at 
the beginning of 1/55. Lord Woodhouselee, in his 
Essay on Translation, has observed, that it is little 
else than an improvement of the version by Jarvis. 
On comparing a few passages with the original, I 
perceive that he fails alike in representing the dignity 
of Cervantes in the mock-heroic^ and the familiarity 
of his lighter manner. These are faults that might 
have been easily avoided by many a writer of much 
less natural abilities than Smollett, who wanted both 
the leisure and the command of style that were re- 
quisite for such an undertaking. The time, how^ 
ever, which he gave to that great master, was not 
thrown away. He must have come back from the 
study with his mind refreshed, and its powers invigo- 
rated by contemplating so nearly the most skilfbl 
delineation that had ever been made of human nature^ 
according to that view in which it most suited his 
own genius to look at it. 

On his return from a visit to Scotland, where a 
pleasant story is told of his being introduced to his 
mother as a stranger, and of her discovery of him 
after some time, with a burst of maternal affection, in 
consequence of his smiling, he engaged (1756) in an 
occupation that was not likely to make him a wiser, 
and certainly did not make him a happier man. The 
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^^^■^^^btd by the Mouthly Lic^new had raised 
l^nmi^Micstioti, under the name of tiie On* 
tbal. The share which SnioUett had bi the latter ii ' 
Ut in 8ome oncer tain ty* Doe tar AuiIerHoii lelis us, 
tbat he undertook the eliiof diroctuxi ; mid Mr. 
Nieliob,* that he asalsLed Ardisbald Hartiilttju th© 
fkrmter. Wliatever his part might be, tht* perftjnn- 
laee of it was enough to waste his strength with 
Ignoble labour, to embitter his temper by useless 
ittercatiou, luid to dr&w on him contempt and msult 
from tliosie who, however they surpassed him in Icarn- 
iag, conkl smreely he regarded as his superiors ia 
native vigour ajid fertihty of mind* " Sure 1,** said 

ly, in A letter to MosoWj "am something a 
WtUT judge than all the man-niidwives and presby- 
Iman parsons that ev(*r were bora* Pray give me 
leave to aak you, do yoti find yourself tickled 
mth the comiaendations of such people? (for you 
have your share of these too) i ckre say not ; your 
Twiity has certainly a better taste* And can then the 
ttfliure of such critics move you ?'' And Warhurton, 
«h& biul probably been exasperated in the same way, 
edled his flistory of England the nonsense of a 
f^boud Scot. 

In the same year was published a Compendiimi of 
Aiuhentic and Entertainiug Voyages, in seven volumes* 

• Literary Anecdotes, yoL iii, p* 396, 
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which was said to have heen made under his super- 
intendence. We have his own word,* that he had 
written a very small part of it. In 1757, his Re- 
prisal, or the Tars of Old England, an entertainment 
in two acts, in which the scene throughout is laid 
on board ship, and which describes seamen in his 
usual happy vein, was acted at Drury-lane with toler- 
able success. In 1 758, he pubHshed his History of 
England from the Invasion of Julius Ceesar to the 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1 748, four volumes. Of 
this work, hasty as it was, having been compiled in 
fourteen months, ten thousand copies were speedily 
sold. 

Some strictures in the Critical Review, which, in 
order to screen the printer of it, he generously 
avowed himself to have written, once more exposed 
him to a legal prosecution. The offensive passages 
were occasioned by a pamphlet, in which Admiral 
Knowles had vindicated himself from some reflectioiis 
that were incidentally cast on him in the course rf 
Sir John Mordaunt's trial for the failure of a secret 
expedition on the coast of France, near Roehefort. 
In his comments on the pamphlet, Smollett had 
stigmatized Knowles, the author of it, as " an admi* 
ral without conduct, an engineer without knowledge, 



♦ In a Letter in Dr. Anderson's Edition of his Works, 
vol. i. p. 179. 
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an oiEcer without resolution, and a man without 
veracity." It can scarcely be wondered, if, after 
such provocation, the party injured was not deterred 
by menaces, or diverted by proposals of agreement, 
from seeking such reparation as the law would afford 
him. This reparation the law did not fail to give ; 
and Smollett was sentenced to pay a penalty of one 
hundred pounds, and to be confined for three months 
in the prison of the King's Bench. Orvantes wrote 
bis Don Quixote in a gaol ; and Smollett resolved, 
tince he was now in one, that he would write a Don 
Quixote too. It may be said of the Spaniard, accord- 
ing to Falstaff's boast, " that he is not only witty 
in himself, but the cause that wit is in other men ;" 
and among the many attempts at imitation, to which 
the admirable original has given rise. Sir Launcelot 
Greaves is not one of the worst. That a young man, 
whose braiii had been slightly affected by a disappoint- 
ment in love, should turn knight-errant, at a time 
when books of chivalry were no longer in vogue, is 
not, indeed, in the first instance, very probable. But 
we are contented to overlook this defect in favour of 
the many original touches of character, and striking 
views of life, particularly in the mad-house, and the 
prison into which he leads his hero, and which he has 
depicted with the force of Hogarth. If my recollec- 
tion docs not mislead me, he will be found in some 
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parts of this novel to have had hefore him the Fhar- 
samond of Marivaux, another copy of Cervantet. 
But it does not anywhere like Count Fathom, betrsy 
symptoms of being a mere translation. Sir Launcelot 
Greaves was first printed piecemeal in the Britiih 
Magazine, or Monthly Repository, a miscellany to 
which Goldsmith was also a contributor. It has 
the recommendation of being much less gross and 
indelicate than any other of his novels. 

During the same period, 1/61 and 1762, he pub- 
lished, in numbers, four volumes of a Contimuition 
of his History of England; and in 1765, a fifths 
which brought it down to that time. 

Not contented with occupation under which §n 
ordinary man would have sunk, he undertook* on the 
29th of May, 1762, to publish the Briton, a weekly 
paper, in defence of the Earl of Bute, on that day 
appointed first commissioner of the treasury; and 
continued it till the 12th of February in the ensuiiif 
year, about two months before the retirement of that 
nobleman from office. By his patron he complained 
that be was not properly supported ; and he incurred 
the hostility of Wilkes, who had before been his 
staunch friend, but who espoused the party in qipo> 
sition to the Minister, by an attack, the malignanee 
of which no provocation could have justified. 

In 1763, liis name was prefixed, in oonjonction 
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with that of FranckUn, the Greek professor at Cam- 
bridge, and translator of Sophocles and Lucian, to a 
version of the works of Voltaire, in twenty-seven 
volumes. To this he contributed, according to his 
own account, a small part, including all the notes 
historical and critical. To the Modem Universal 
History, which was published about the same time, 
he also acknowledged himself to be a contributor, 
though of no very large portion. 

His life had hitherto been subjected to the toil 
and anxiety of one doomed to earn a precarious sub- 
sistence by his pen. Though designed by nature for 
the light and pleasant task of painting the humours 
and foUies of men, he had been compelled to undergo 
the work of a literary drudge. Though formed to 
enjoy the endearments of friendship, his criticisms 
had made those who were before indifferent to him 
his enemies ; and his politics, those whom he had 
loved, the objects of his hatred. The smile, which 
the presence of his mother for a moment recalled, 
had almost deserted his features. Still we may sup- 
pose it to have lightened them up occasionally, in 
those hours of leisure when he was allowed to unbend 
himself in the society of a wife, with whom he seems 
always to have lived happily, and of an only daughter, 
who was growing up to share with her his caresses, 
and to whom both looked as the future support of 
their age. 
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TavTrj, yiyrfia^ K^iXfjOofxcu KaxHy' 
"He avTi TToXkCjy iari fwi Tapa^nf\it, 
JloXig, TiOiivTf, PaxTpoy, iiyefiuty o^ou 

In her, rejoicing, I forgot mine ills. 

I have lost much ; but she remains, my comfort, 

My city and my nurse, my staff and guide. 

He had bemoaned his distresses as an author ; but 
was now to feel calamity of a different kind. This 
only daughter was taken from him by death, in her 
fifteenth year. Henceforward he was, with some 
short intervals, a prey to querulousness and disease. 
Soon after this loss (in June, 17G3,) being resolved 
to try what change of climate would do for him, be 
set out with his disconsolate partner on a journey 
through France and Italy. On quitting his own . 
country, he describes himself " traduced by malice, 
persecuted by faction, abandoned by false patrons, 
and overwhelmed by the sense of a private calamity, 
which it was not in the power of fortune to repair." 
The account which he published of this expedition 
on his return, shews that he did not derive from it 
the relief which he had expected. The spleen with 
which he contemplated every object that presented 
itself to him, was ridiculed by Sterne, who gave him 
the name of Smelfungus. With this abatement, the 
narration has much to interest and amuse, and con- 
veys some information by which a traveller rxnfjbi 
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perhiqps stfll profit. "When he brings before us the 
driver pmntmg to the gibbeted crinunal whom he had 
himself betrayed, and unconsciously discovering his 
own in&my to Smollett, we might suppose ourselves 
to be reading a highly wrought incident in one of his 
own fictions. His prognostics of the approaching 
Revolution in France aro so remarkable, that I am 
tempted to transcribe them. " The King of France, 
in order to give strength and stability to his adminis- 
tration, ought to have sense to adopt a sage plan of 
eoonomy, and vigour of mind sufficient to execute it 
in all its parts with the most rigorous exactness. 
He ongpht to have courage enough to find fitult, and 
even to punish the delinquents, of what quality soever 
they may be ; and the first act of reformation ought 
to be a total abolition of all the fiurms. Thero are un- 
doubtedly many marks of relaxation in the reins of the 
French government ; and in all probability, the sub- 
jects of France will be the first to take the advantage 
of it. There is at present a violent fermentation of 
different principles among them, which under the 
reign of a very weak prince, or dming a long mino- 
rity, may produce a great change in the constitution. 
In proportion to the progress of reason and philoso- 
phy, which have made great advances in this king- 
from, superstition loses ground; ancient prejudices 
give way ; a spirit of freedom takes the ascendant. 
All the learned laity of France, detest the hierarchy 
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as a plan of despotism, founded on imposture and 
usurpation. The protestants, who are Teiy numerous 
in the soutliem parts» abhor it with all the rancour 
of religious fanaticism. Many of the Commona» 
enrichod by commerce and manufacture* grow impa- 
tient of those odious distinctions* which exclude them 
from the honours and privileges due to their import- 
ance in the commonwealth ; and all the parliaments 
or tribunals of justice in the kingdom seem bent upon 
asserting their rights and independence in the face of 
the king's prerogative, and even at the expense of 
his power and authority. Should any prince, there- 
fore, be seduced, by e^-il coimsellors, or misled by his 
own bigotry, to take some arbitrary step that may be 
extremely disagreable to all those communitiesy with- 
out having spirit to exert the violence of liis power 
for Uie su])port of his measures, he will become equally 
detested and despisinl, and the influence of the Com- 
mons will insensibly encroadi upon the pretensions 
of the crown." (Travels through France and Italy, 
c. xxxvi. Smollett's Works, vol. v. p. 536.) This 
presentiment deserves to be classed witli that pro- 
phecy of Harrington in his Oceana, of which some 
were fond enough to ho|)e the speedy fiilfilment at 
the beginning of the revolution. Smollett passed 
the greater }>art of his time abroad at Nice, but pro- 
ceeded also to Rome and Florence. 

About a year afler he had returned from the con- 
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tincBt fm Jnne, l/Cfi,) he again visited his 
country, when' he had ihe satisfaction to find 
motlier and sister still living. At Edinbnrgh he 
me* with the two Humes, RobertsoUi Adam Smith, 
Bkir, and rcrguson ; but tl^e bodily ailments, under 
whieh ho was labouring, left him little power of enjoy- 
mg the society of men who bad newly raised their 
coujitry to so mncli eminence in literature. To hia 
friend, Dr, Moore, tlien a eJiimrgeou at Glasgow, 
who fteeotii [muled huu from that plaee^ to the banks 
of Loch Lomond, he wrote^ in the Febmary following, 
that hiJi expedition into Scotland hod beeu productive 
of nothing but misery and disgust, adding, that he 
was convineed his brain had been in some measure 
iSected; for that he had had a kind of coma 
r t^ upon him from April to Novemberi without 
iDteFmission, He was at this time at Bath, where 
two chirurgeons, whom he calls the most eminent in 
Englaudi and whose names were Middleton and 
Sharps had so far relieved him from some of the 
moft painful symptoms of his malady, partieularly an 
iBfelecAte ulcer in the arm, that he pronounced him- 
idf to be better in health and spirits than during 
iiay purt of the seven preceding years. But the flat- 
leiing appearance which his disorder assumed was 
of long continuance, A letter WTitten to lum by 
David Hume, on the 18th of July foUowmg* shewa 
that either the state of his health, or the narrowness 
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of his mcanS) or perhaps both these causes together, 
made him desirous of obtaining the consulship of 
Nice or Leghorn. But neither the solicitationa of 
Hume, nor those of the Duchess of Hamilton, could 
prevail on the Minister, Lord Shelbume, to confer 
on him cither of these appointments. In the next 
year, September 21, 17C8, the following paragraph 
in a letter from Hume convinced him that he had 
nothing to expect from any consideration for his 
necessities in that quarter. " What is this you tell 
me of your perpetual exile and of your never return- 
ing to this country ? I hope that, as this idea arose 
from the bad state of your health, it will vanish on ' 
your recovery, which, from your past experience, you 
may expect from those happier climates to which you 
arc retiring ; after which, the desire of revisiting your 
native country \iill probably return upon you, unless 
the superior cheapness of foreign countries prove an 
obstacle, and detain you there. I could wish that 
means had been fallen on to remove this objection,' 
and that at least it might be equal to you to lire 
anywhere, except when the consideration of your 
health gave the preference to one climate above ano- 
ther. But the indiifcrence of ministers towards 
literature, which has been long, and indeed almost 
always is the case in England, gives little prospect 
of any alteration in this particular." 

If ministers would in no other way conduce to his 
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snpportj he was determined to levy on them at \aiMt 
an mvohmtarj contributiotij and accordinglj (in 
1 769,) he published the Adventures of an AtdiB, id 
whjeh he laid about him to right and leh^ and with i 
random humour, somewhat resembUiig that of Babe' 
bis and SwiA, made those whom he had d^faid^d 
and those whom he had attacked, alike the auhj^ct of 
very gross merriment* 

Bnt his sport and his suffering were now coiqIoi^ 
to a dose. The Mereased debility tmder whieh he 
felt himself sinking, induced him agaiji to tiy th« 
influence of a more genial sky. Early in ) 770, lur 
let ont with his wife for Italy ; and after staybg a 
ihort time at Leghorn, iettled himself at Monte 
Nero, near that port* In a letter to Caleb Wbitefoord, 
dated the 18th of May, he deacribea himself nurti* 
cated on the side of a mountain that orerlooks the 
sea, a most romantic and salutary situation^ One 
other, flash broke from him in this retirement. Hia 
DoveU called the Expedition of Humphry Clinker, 
which he sent to England to he printed in 1770, 
though abounding in portraitures of exquisite drol' 
lery, and in situations highly comical, has not the 
foil zest and flavour of his earlier works. The story 
does not more on with the same impetuosity. The 
eharacters have more the appearance of being broad 
caricatures from real life, than the creatures of a rich 
and teeming invention. They seem rather the repre* 
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sentation of indiyiduals grotesquely designed and 
extravagantly coloured, than of classes of men. 

His bodily strength now giving nvay by d^rees, 
while that of his mind remained unimpaired, he 
expired at his residence near Leghorn, on the 21 at 
of October, 1771, in the 51st year of his age. 

His mother died a little before him. His widow 
lived twelve years longer, which she passed at Leg« 
horn in a state of unhappy dependence on the 
bounty of the merchants at that place, and of a few 
friends in England. Out of her slender means she 
contrived to erect a monument to her deceased 
husband, on which the following inscription from the 
pen of his friend Armstrong was inscribed : 

Hie ossa conduntur 

TOBIiE SMOLLETT, Scoti; 

Qui prosapia generosd et antiqud natos, 

Priscae virtutis exemplar emicuit; 

Aspectu ingenue, 

Corpore valido, 

Pectore animoso, 

Indole apprime benign&, 

Et fere supra facultates miuiific& 

Insignia. 

Ingenio feraci, faceto, versatili, 

Omnigenae fere doctrinae mire capaci, 

Varid fabularum dulcedine 

Vitam moresque hominum, 

Ubertate summd ludens depinxit. 
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Ad verso, interim, nefas! tali tantoque alumno, 

Nisi quo satyree opipare supplebat, 

Seculo impio, ignavo, fatuo, 

Quo Mus8B vix nisi nothee 

Mssrenatulis Britannicis 

Fovebantur. 

In memoriam 

Optimi et amabilis omnino virl, 

Permultis amicis desiderati, 

Hocce marmor, 

Dilectissima simul et amantissima conjunx 

L. M. 

Sacravit. 

A column with a Latin inscription was also placed 

to commemorate him on the banks of his favourite 

Leven, near the house in which he was bom, by his 

kinsman Mr. Smollett of Bonhill. 

The person of Smollett is described by his friend 
Dr. Moore as stout and well-proportioned, his coun- 
tenance engaging, and his manner reserved, with a 
certain air of dignity that seemed to indicate a con- 
sciousness of his own powers. 

In his disposition, he appears to have been careless, 
improvident, and sanguine ; easily swayed both in 
his commendation and censures of others, by the 
reigning humour of the moment, yet warm, and 
(when not influenced by the baneful spirit of faction) 
steady in his attachments. On his independence he 
J particularly prided himself. But that tliis was 
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sometimes in danger from slight causes is apparent, 
from an anecdote related by Dr. Wooll, in his Life 
of Joseph Warton. When Huggins* had finished 
his translation of Ariosto^ he sent a fat buck to 
Smollett, who at that time managed the Critical 
Review; consequently the work was highly ap- 
plauded; but the history of the yenison becoming 
public, Smollett was much abused, and in a fbtmre 
number of the Review retracted hb applause. Per- 
petual employment of his pen left him httle time for 
reflection or study. Hence, though he acQuired a 
greater readiness in the use of words, his jucigment 
was not proportionably improved ; nor did his man- 
hood bear fruits that fully answered to the Tigorons 
promise of his youth. Yet it may be questioned 
whether any other writer of English prose had 
before his time produced so great a number of works 
of invention. When, in addition to his norelsy we 
consider his various productions, his histories, his 
travels, his two dramatic pieces, his poems, his 



* From a letter of Granger's (the author of tht 
Biographical History of England,) to Dr. Ducarel (see 
Nichols's Illustrations of the Literaiy History of tlia 
Eighteenth Century, vol. iii. p. 601,) it appears thai 
Huggins made also a translation of Dante, which wai 
never printed. He was son of that cruel keeper of the 
Fleet prison who was punished for the ill treatment of 
his prisoners.— (Ibid.) 
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tmnsl&tions, his eritical labours, and other occflsional 
publicatioiis, we are surprised that so much ahould 
1 hsve been done in a life of no longer coniinuanee. 
h Excepting Congrevej I do not remember that any 
^mf the poets, whose lives have been written by John- 
Hm^ is smd to have produced anything in the shape 
r 0f a novel. Of the Incognita of Congreve, that 
r biographer observes, not veiy satisfaetorily, that he 
would rather prdse it than read it. In the present 
ieries. Goldsmith, Smollett, and Johnson himself, if 
Ma Kasselas entitle him to rank in the number, are 
•mong the most distinguished in thU species of 
writing, of whom modem Europe can boast. To 
these, if there be added the names of De Foe, 
Eiehardson^ Fielding, and Sterne, not to mention 
Uving authors, we may produce such a phalanx as 
scarcely any other nation ean equal. Indeed no 
other could afford a writer so wide a field for the 
eiereise of this talent as ours^ where the fullest 
scope and encoura^meut are given to the human 
mind to expand itself in every direction^ and assume 
eveiy shape and hue, by the freedom of the govern- 
ment, and by the complexity of civil and commercial 
fliterests. No one has portrayed the whimsical 
nrieties of character, particularly in lower life, with 
t happier vein of burlesque than Smollett. He 
flights, indeed, chiefly by his strong delineation of 
bdicrous incidents and grotesque manners derived 
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from this source. He does not hold our curiooity 
entangled hy the involution of his story, nor suspend 
it by any artful protraction of the main event. He 
turns aside for no digression that may serve to 
display his own ingenuity or learning. From the 
begmning to the end, one adventure commonly liaes 
up and foUows upon another, like so many waves of 
the sea, which cease only because they have reached 
the shore. 

The billows float in order to the shorci 
The wave behind rolls on the wave before. 
Admirable as the art of the noveHst is, we ought not 
to confound it with that of the poet; nor to conclude 
because the characters of Parson Adams, Colond 
Bath, and Squire Western in Fielding ; and of Strain 
Morgan, and Pipes, in Smollett, impress themsdvet 
as strongly on the memory, and seem to be as really 
individuals whom we have seen and conversed witl^ 
as many of those which are the most decidedly 
marked in Shakspeare himself; that therefore the 
powers requisite for producing such descriptions ave 
as rare and extraordinar}' in one instance as in the 
other. For the poet has this peculiar to himadf ; 
that he communicates something from his owtt 
mind, which, at the same time that it does not 
prevent his personages from being kept cqnsQy 
distinct from one another, raises them all above tfas 
level of our common nature. Shakspeare, whom m 
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l|»|iear not only to know, personally, but to ndmire 
md love as one supeiior to tlxe cast of his kiiid, — 

Sweetest Shakspearej fancy^a cliild, 

las left some trick of liis own Uneaineiits and tea- 
torts dIscoTerable in the whole hrood* 

1^ %Qeu3 est ollis vigor et eceleatii origo 

Seminiliua. 

It is this which makes ns willing to have onr 
temembTanee of his characters refreshed by eoBstant 
trpedtion, which giyes us such a pleasure in snm- 
thein before us, as " age cannot wither, nor 
stale," This is a quality which we do not 
iad m Ileldingy with all that consummate skill 
Irhieti he employs in developing his story ; nor in 
Smollett, with all that viTacity and heartiness of 
pmpose with which he carries on his narrative. 

Of Smollett's poems much does not remain to be 
snd. The Regicide is such a tragedy as might be 
eqKcted fit)m a clever youth of eighteen. The 
hngoage is declamatory, the thoughts inflated, and 
the limits of nature and verisimiHtude transgressed 
m describing the characters and passions. Yet there 
are passages not wanting in poetical vigour. 

His two satires have so much of the rough flavour 
of Juvenal, as to retain some relish, now that the 
Measion which produced them has passed away. 

The Ode to Independence, which was not pub- 
L 
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lished till after his decease, amid much of common 
place, has some very nervous lines. The personifies* 
tion itself is but an awkward one. The term is 
scarcely abstract and general enough to he invested 
with the attributes of an ideal being. 

In the Tears of Scotland, patriotism has made 
him eloquent and pathetic ; and the Ode to Leven 
Water is sweet and natural. None of the other 
pieces, except the Ode to Mirth, which has some 
sprightliness of fancy, deserve to be particularly 
noticed. 



THOMAS WARTON. 

The life of Thomas Warton, by Dr. Mant» now 
Bishop of Killaloe, prefixed to the edition of hit 
poems published at Oxford, is drawn firom sources tP 
authentic, and detailed with so much exactness, thift 
little remains to be added to the circumstances vrhidi 
it relates. 

Thomas Wabton was descended firom a rerf 
respectable family in Yorkshire. His grandfidhcTf 
Anthony Warton, was rector of a village in Hamp* 
shire ; and his father was a fellow of Mngdalw 
College, and Poetry Professor in the University of 
Oxford. His mother, daughter of Joseph Bichaid- 
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»im> who was ako a clergyiaan, gave birth to three 
duldrtni — Joseph ^ of whom some accomat mil 
hereafter be given* Thomas, and Jane. Thomas was 
bom at Basingstoke^ m J 728 ; and very early in hfe 
j^orded promise of his future excellence. A letteTj 
addressed to his sister from school when ho was 
aboat nme ^ears of age, containing an epigram on 
Leander, was preserved with affectionate regard bj 
their brother. Dr. Warton, What school it was, 
UuKt may claim the honour of contributing to the 
instniction of one who was afterwards so distin- 
. guished as a scholar^ hai not been recorded. 
; On the ! tith of March, 1 743, he was admitted a 
©>mmoner of Trinity College, Oxford ; and about 
two years after lost Ms father,— a volume of whose 
poems was, soon after his death, printed by sub- 
icription, by his eldest son Joseph, with two elegiac 
poems to his memory, one by the editor, the other 
hy his daughter above-mentioned. The latter of 
these tributes is termed by Mr, CrowCj in a note to 
one of his elocjuent Crcwian Orations, ^^" Ode tenera, 
dmplext venustaj" — " tender, simple, and beautiful*" 

In 1745 be pubhshed his Pastoral Eclogues, 
thich Mr, Chalmers has added to the collection of 
his poems ; and iu the same year he published, 

ttbout his name, the Pleasures of Melancholy ; 
ig, perhaps, been influenced in the choice of a 

iject, thus sombre^ by the loss of his parent. In 
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this poeni, his imitatiais of Milton are so fireqnent an 
palpable, as to discover the timid flight of a yoiiD| 
writer not daring to quit the track of hisgoide. Te 
by some (as appears from the letters between Mrs 
Carter and Miss Talbot) it was ascribed to Akenaide 
In 1 746 was produced his Progress of Discontent^— 
a paraphrase on one of his own exercises, made at thi 
desire of Dr. Huddesford, the head of hb college. 

His next effort attracted more general notice. Ii 
consequence of some disgrace which the Unirenil) 
had incurred with Government, by its snppoaed 
attachment to the Stuart family. Mason had written 
his Isis, an Elegy ; and in 1 749, Warton was €0000* 
raged by Dr. Iluddesford to publish an answer to it, 
with the title of the Triumph of Isis. It may na- 
turally be supposed, that so spirited a defence d 
Oxford against the aspersions of her antagonist would 
)>e welcomed with ardour ; and among other testimO' 
nies of approbation which it received. Dr. Kin^ 
whose character is eulogized in the poem, oomiqg 
into the bookseller's shop, and inquiring whether iivf 
guineas would be acceptable to the author, left Ar 
him an order for that sum. After an interval d 
twenty-eight years, his rival. Mason, was probahlf 
sincere in the opinion he gave, — that Warton hai 
much excelled him both '* in poetical imagery, 1 
the correct flow of his versification." 

He now became a contributor to a monthly 
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called The Student ; in which, besides Mi 
ss of Discontent, were inserted A Panegyric 
bid Ale, a professed imitation of the Splendid 
g I The Author conimed to College j and A 
1 of the twenty-ninth chapter of Job. 
two degrees baring been taken at about the 
bteiralsj in 1 751 he succeeded to a fellowship 
college, where he found a peaceful and un- 
retreat for the remainder of his days, without 
ng any ambition of those dignities, — ^ which, to 
lignation of Bishop WarburtoUi were not con- 
tipon liirn* 

his time appeared his Newmarket, a Satire ; 
e written for Music, performed in the Univef- 
leatre ; and two copies of verses, one in Latin, 
lef in English, on the Death of Frederic, Prince 
es. 

753, his Ode on the approach of Summer, — 
sistoral, in the Manner of Spenser — (which has 
ach resemblance to that writer), and Verses 
ed on a beautiful Grotto, — were printed in 
don, a poetical miscellany, selected by him, and 
at Edinburgh. 

next year we find him employed in drawing 
ody of statutes for the RadcliflFe Library, by 
jire of Dr. Huddesford, then Vice-Chancellor ; 
isting Colman and Thornton in the Connois- 
and in publishing bis Observations on the 
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Faerie Queene of Spenser, which he afterwards 
enlarged from one to two yolumes. Johnson compli- 
mented him ** for having shewn to all, who should 
hereafter attempt the study of our ancient anthoi^ 
the way to success, hy directing them to the pemnl 
of the books which their author had read;** amediod 
of illustration which since, certainly, has not 
imitators. Much of his time must have heen 
diverted from his favourite pursuits, by his 
ment in the instruction of college pupils. 
his excursions in the summer vacations, to 
parts of England, he appears to have occupied 
self in making remarks on such specimens of. 
and Saxon architecture as came in his way. 
manuscript on this subject was in the possesiion 
his brother, since whose decease, nnfortunatetyi 
has not been discovered. Some incidental 
tions on our ancient buildings, introduced into 
book on the Faerie Queene, are enough to maks 
regret the loss. The poetical reader would 
been better pleased if he had ftdfiUed an in! 
he had of translating the Argonautics of A] 
Rhodius. 

Though it was not the lot of Warton to a 
tinction in his clerical profession, yet literary 
more congenial to his taste and habits, ai ited 
In 1/56, he was elected Professor of Po ry at 
ford, and faithfully performed the duties of hia 
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by recommending the purest models of antiquity in 
lectures which are said to have been *' remarkable for 
el^ance of diction, and justness of observation/' and 
interspersed with translations from the Greek epigram- 
matists. 

To Johnson he had already rendered a material 
terrice by his exertions to procure him the degree of 
Master of Arts, by diploma ; and he increased the 
oUigation, by contributing some notes to his edition 
of Shakspeare, and three papers to The Idler. The 
imputation cast on one, from whom such kindness 
bad been received, of his " being the only man of 
gdios without a heart," must have been rather the 
effect of spleen in Johnson, than the result of just ob- 
servation ; and if either these words, or the verses in 
ridiciile of his poems — 

Endless labour all along", 
Endless labour to be wrong- ; 
Trick'd in antique ruff and bonnet, 
Ode, and elegy, and sonnet ; 

had been officiously repeated to Warton, we cannot 
much wonder at what is told, of his passing Johnson 
in a bookseller's shop without speaking, or at the 
tears which Johnson is related to have shed at that 
mark of alienation in liis former friend. 

A Description of Winchester, and a Burlesque on 
the Oxford Guides, or books professing to give an 
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account of the University, both anonymous, are among 
the next publications attributed to his pen. 

In 1 758, he made a selection of Latm inscriptions 
in verse ; and printed it, together with notes, under 
the title of Inscriptionum Romanarum Metricanmi 
Delectus ; and then first undertook, at the suggestioD 
it is said of Judge Blackstone, the splendid edition of 
Theocritus, which made its appearance twelve years 
after. The papers left by Mr. St. Amand,* formed the 



* There is a little memoir of James St. Amand, in 
the preface, that will interest some readers. He wu 
of lincoln College, Oxford, about 1705, where he had 
scarcely remained a year, before his ardour for Greek 
literature induced him to visit Italy, chiefly with a view 
of searching MSS. that might serve for an edition of 
Tlieocritus. In Italy, before he had reached his twen- 
tieth year, he was well known to the learned world, 
and had engaged the esteem of many eminent men; 
among others, of Vincenzo Oravina, Niccolo Yalletlo^ 
Funtanini, Quirino, Anton Maria Salvini, and Heniy 
Newton, the English Ambassador to the Duke of Tus- 
cany. Tlieir letters to him are preserved in the Bodl«iaii. 
By his researches into the MSS. of Italian libraries, Kt 
assisted his learned friends, Kuster, Le Clerc, Potler, 
Hudson, and Kennet, and other literary characters of 
that time, in their several pursuits. He then retumsd 
to England by way of Geneva and Paris, well hdm 
with treasures derived from the foreign libraries^ all 
which, with a large collection of valuable books, he | 
bequeathed to the Bodleian. He died about 1750. He \ 
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btiis of this work: to them were added some Tslnable 
criticisms by Toap ; and though the arrangement of 
the whole may be justly charged with a want of 
deamess and order, and Dr. Gaisford has since em- 
{doyed much greater exactness and diligence in his 
edition of the same author, yet the praise of a most 
mnt^iH^tantnfF and delightful yariety cannot be denied 
to the notes of Warton. In a dissertation on the 
Bucolic poetry of the Ghreeks, he shews that species 
of compontion to have been derived from the andent 
comedy } and exposes the dream of a golden age. 

La bella eik dell' or unqua non venne, 

Nacque da nostre menti 

Entro 11 vago pensiero, 

£ nel noBtro desio chiaro divenne. 

Guidi. 

The characters in Theocritus, are shewn to be dis- 



desisted from his intention of publishing Theocritus, 
either from ill health, or weariness of his work, or some 
fear about its success. His preparations for this edition, 
together with some notes on Pindar (an edition of which 
he also meditated), Aristophanes, the Argonautics of 
ApoUonius Rhodius, Demosthenes, and others, remain 
in the Bodleian. Dr. Shaw, in his edition of ApoUo- 
nius Rhodius, has since made use of his notes on that 
poet, and pays a tribute to his critical abilities in the 
preface. 
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tinguished into three classes, — ^herdsmen, shepherdii* 9E 
and goatherds ; the first of which was superior ti i 
the next, as that in its turn was to the third ; ai 
this distinction is proved to have heen accuratdl||fKiiB 
observed, as to allusions and images. The discriint i 
nation seems to have been overlooked by Virgil t ii, ac 
which instance, no less than in all the genuine graces of 
pastoral poetry, he is inferior to the Sicihan.* Thi 
contempt with which Warton speaks of those emiiMnl \)k 
and unfortunate Greek scholars, who difiWd thi i!» 
learning of their country over Europe, after the cqp* kt 
ture of Constantinople, and whom he has here termed iz 
" Grseculi famelid," is surely reprehensible. Bntfiif |s 
their labours, Britam might never have required an V 
editor of Theocritus. 

In 1760, he contributed to the Biographia Britan- 
nica a Life of Sir Thomas Pope, twice, subsequently 
published, in a separate form, with considerable 
enlargements : in the two following years he wrote \ 
a Life of Dr. Bathurst, and in his capacity of Poetry 

* Warton's distinction between them is well imagined. 
'< Similis est Theocritus amplo cuidam pascuo per se 
satis foecundo, herbis pluribus frugiferis floribusque 
pulchris abundanti, dulcibus etiam fluviis uvido : similis 
Virgilius horto distincto nitentibus areolis ; ubi larga 
florum copiS; sed qui studiose dispositi, cur&que meliore 
nutriti, atque exculti diligenterj^ olim hue a pasouo iUo 
majore transferebantur." 
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a more accurate and extensive acquaintance with those 
foreign sources from whence our early writers derived 
much of their learning, and would, probahly, have 
adopted a better method, and more precision in the 
general disposition of his materials. Tet there is no 
reason to complain of the way in which Warton Saa 
acquitted himself, as far as he has gone. His History 
of English Poetry is a rich mine, in which, if we 
have some trouble in separating the ore from the 
dross, there is much precious metal to reward our 
pains. The first volume of this laborious work was 
published in 1774 ; two others followed, in 1778, and 
in 1781 ; and some progress had been made at his 
decease in printing the fourth. In 1 m^ he increased 
the poetical treasure of his country by a volume of 
his own poems, of which there was a demand for 
three other editions before his death. In 1782, we 
find him presented by his college to the donative of 
Hill Farrance, in Somersetshire, and employed in 
publishing an Inquiry into the Authenticity 4>f the 
Poems attributed to Thomas Rowley, and Yefaea on 
Sir Joshua Reynolds* s painted window at New Col- • 
lege : about the same time, probably, he was choaen 
a member of the Literary Club. 

In 1785, he edited Milton's minor poems, with 
very copious illustrations ; and in the year foUowinj^ 
was elected to the Camden Professorship of Hiatwy, 
and was appomted to succeed Whitehead, as Fdet 
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Lflureatf . In his itmuguial speech as Cflmden Pro- 
feifsor, subjoined to the etlttion of his poetical works 
by Dr* Maiit, he has shewn that the public duties 
rai|uired at the first foumiation of the Professorships 
owing to the improvement in the course of acadenncal 
Iflldiea^ are rendered no longer necessary. From one 
who had already volnntarity done so much, it would 
hme heeu ungraeiaus to exact the performance of 
public kboura not indispensably requisite, hi tlie 
discharge of his function as Laureate^ he BtiU con* 
ti:)ued, m he had long ago protcssed himself to he,-* 

Too fbe in servile courtly phrase to fawn ; 

and had the wish been gratified,— expressed by him- 
i«lf before Ids appointment, or by Gibbon after it,— 
ib$t the annual tribute might be disijcnsed with, 
we should have lost some of his best lyric eiiiisions. 

Till his sixty-second year, he had experienced no 
interraption to a vigorous state of health. Then a 
seizure d£ the gout compelled him to seek relief from 
the use of the Bath waters ; and he returned from 
4hat place to college, with the hope of a recovery from 
his complaint. But on the 20th of May, 1790, 
between ten and eleven o'clock at night, as he was 
sitting m the common room with two of the college 
fellows, and in higher spirits than usual, a paralytic 
affection deprived him of his speech. Some indistmct 
lounds only, in which it was thought the namjs of 
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his friend, Mr. Price, the hbrarian of the Bodleian, 
was heard, escaped him, and he expired on the day 
but one aflcr. His funeral was honoured by the 
attendance of the Vice-Chancellor^ and a numerous 
train of followers, to the ante-chapel of his college, 
where he is interred, with a very plain inscription to 
his memory. 

His person was short and thick, though in the 
earlier part of his life he had been thought handsome* 
His face, latterly, became somewhat rubicund, and 
his utterance so confused, that Johnson compared it 
to the gobbling of a turkey. The portrait of him by 
Re}iiolds, besides the resemblance of the features, is 
particularly characterized by the manner in which the 
hand is drawn, so as to give it a great air of troth. 
He was negligent in his dress ; and so httle studious 
of appearances, that having despatched his laboursi 
while others were yet in bed, he might have been 
found, at the usual hours of study, loitering on the 
banks of his beloved Cherwell, or in the streets, fol* 
lowing the drum and fife, a sound which was known 
to have irresistible attraction for his ears, — a spec- 
tator at a military parade, or even one amongst a 
crowd at a public execution. He retained to old age 
the amiable simplicity and imsuspecting frankness of 
boyhood: his affection for his brother, to whose 
society at Winchester he latterly retired from college^ 
during the vacations in summer, does not seem erer 
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to have suffered aoy abatement ; and his manners 
were tranquil and unassnmmg. The same amenity 
and candour of disposition, whieh marked him in pH^ 
YBte life, pervade bis writings, except on some few 
QCcasionSi when his mind is too much under the 
iniiieiiee of party feelings. This bias inclined him, 
not only to treat the character of Milton with a most 
undue asperity, but even to extenuate the atroeities 
committed under the government of Mary, and some- 
what to depreciate the worth of those di™es, whose 
■Itachment to the reformed religion led them to suffer 
I ibath in he? reign. 
^P Tlie writer of this paper has heen told by an Italian, 
^ who was acquaiiited with Warton, that his favourite 
book in the Italian language (of which bb knowledge 
was &r from exact) was the Gerusalemme Liberata. 
Both the stately phrase^ and the theme of that poem, 
were well suited to him. 

Among the poets of the second class, be deserves 
a disduguiahed place* He is almost equaUy pleasing 
in Mb gayer, and iu his more exalted moods. His 
miitb is without malice or indecency, and his serious- 
ness without gloom. 

In bis lyrical pieces, if we seek in vain for the 
tariety and music of DrydeUj the tender and moral 
tublime of Gray* or the enthngiasm of ColEus, yet 
we recognize an atteutiou ever awake to the appear- 
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ances of natnrey and a mind stored with the 
of classical and Gothic antiquity. Though his dio- 
tioQ is rugged, it is like the cup in Pindar, whidi 
Telamon stretches out to Alddes, xP^t* ""c^p^Avfar, 
rough with gold, and emhost with curious imageiy. 
A lover of the ancients would, perhaps, he offended, 
if the birth-day ode, beginning 

Within what fountain's craggy cell 
Delights the goddess Health to dwell? 

were compared, as to its subject, with that of the 
Theban bard, on the illness of Hiero, which opens 
with a wish that Chiron were yet hying, in order 
that the poet might consult him on the case of the 
Syracusan monarch ; and in its form, with that in 
which he asks of his native city, in whom of all her 
heroes she most delighted. 

Among the odes, some of which might more pro- 
perly be termed idyUiums, The Hamlet is of Qnoom- 
mon beauty ; the landscape is truly English, and has 
the truth and tenderness of Gainsborough's pendL 
Those To a Friend on his leaving a Village in Hamp- 
shire, and the First of April, are entitled to simikr 
praise. The Crusade, The Grave of King Aithm; 
and most of the odes composed for the court, are m 
a higher strain. In the Ode written at Vale Roral 
Abbey, is a striking image, borrowed from some Icnl 
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torses, written by Archbishop Markhanij and printed 
in the second yohune of that collection. 

High o'er the trackless heath, at midnight seen, 
No more the windows ranged in long array 
(Where the tall shaft and fretted arch between 
Thick ivy twines) the taper'd rites betray. 

Prodidit arcanas areta fenestra faces. 

His sonnets have been highly and deservedly com- 
mended by no less competent a judge than Mr. Cole- 
ii4ge. They are alone sufficient to prove (if any proof 
wwe wanting) that this form of composition is not 
ansnited to our language. One of our longest, as it 
is one of our most beautiful poems, the Faerie Queene, 
is written in a stanza which demands the continual 
veeorrence of an equal number of rhymes ; and the 
chief objection to our adopting the sonnet is the pau'> 
dty of our rhymes. 

The lines to Sir Joshua Reynolds are marked by 
the happy turn of the compliment, and by the strength 
ind harmony of the versification, at least as far as 
the formal couplet measure will admit of those qua- 
lities. They need not fear a comparison with the 
rerses addressed by Dryden to Kneller, or by Pope 
to Jervas. 

His Latin compositions are nearly as excellent as 
his English. The few hendecasyllables he has left, 
have more of the vigour of Catullus than those by 

M 
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Flaminio ; but Flaminio excels him in delicacy. The 
Mons Cathaiinse contains nearly the same images as 
Gray's Ode on a Prospect of Eton College. In the 
word "cedrinfle," which occurs in the verses on 
Trinity College Chapel, he has, we believe, erroneously 
made the penultimate long. Dr. Mant has observed 
another mistake in his use of the word " Tempe" as 
a feminine noun, in the lines translated from Aken- 
side. When in his sports with his brother^s scholan 
at Winchester he made their exercises for them» he 
used to ask the boy how many £siults he would have : 
— one such would have been sufficient for a lad near 
the head of the school. 

His style in prose, though marked by a chaiacter 
of magnificence, is at times stiff and encumbered. 
He is too fond of alliteration in prose as weD as in 
verse ; and the cadence of his sentences is too evi- | 
dently laboured. 
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JOSEPH WARTON. 

The Memoirs of Joseph Warton, by Dr* Wooll, 
he present Head-master of Rugby school, is a book 
rbicb^ although it contains a faithful representation 
i his Ufe and character by one who had been his 
aipil, and though it is enriclied with a collection of 
liters between some of the men most distinguished 
!i Uterature during his time, is yet so much less 
mown than it deserves, that in speaking of it to Mr, 
byley^ who had been intimate with Warton^ and to 
ibom iome of the letters are addressed, I fonnd bim 
puirant of its contents. It will supply me with 
mch of what I hare to relate concerning the sub- 
jctofit. 

There is no instance in this coimtry of two bro- 
bers having been equally celebrated for their skill in 
>oetry with Joseph and Thomas Warton. What has 
een already told of the parentage of the one renders it 
nnecessary to say more in this respect of the other, 
le was bom at Dunsfold, in Surrey, under the roof 
This maternal grandfather, in the beginning of 1722. 
ike his brother, he experienced the care of an affec- 
mate parent, who did the utmost his scanty means 
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would allow to educate them both as scholars ; but 
with this difference, that Joseph being three^and- 
twenty years old at the time of Mr. Warton's decease^ 
whereas Thomas was but seventeen, was more capaUe 
of appreciating, as it deserved, die tenderness of anch 
a father. To what has been before said of this esti- 
mable man, I have to add, that his poems, of whidi 
I had once a cursory view, appeared to me to merit 
more notice than they have obtained ; and that Us 
version of Fracastorio's pathetic ^mentation cm the 
death of his two sons particularly engaged my atten- 
tion. Suavis aded poeta ac doctus, is the testhncmy 
borne to him by one* who will himself have higher 
claims of the same kind on posterity. 

Having been some time at New College adiooly 
but prmcipally taught by his father till he was fimr- 
teen years old, Joseph was then admitted on the 
foundation of Winchester, under Dr. Sandby. Hnt^ 
together with two of his school-fellows, of whon 
Collins was one, he became a contributor to the GoH 
tleman's Magazine. Johnson, who then assisted IB 
editiQg that miscellany, had sagacity enough to di^ 
tinguish, from the rest, a few lines that were sent by 
Collins, which, though not remarkable for exoeUeDei^ 
ought now to take their place among his other poemi. 
In 1/40, Warton being superannuated at 

* Mr. Crowe, in one of his Crewian Orations. 
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Chester, was entered of Orid CoQ^e^ Oxford ; and 
taking bis iMchdor's degree, in 1744, was ordained 
to his father's curacy at Basingstoke. Haring lost 
his ftther about a year after, he remored to the 
eoracy of Chelsea, in Febmarr, 1746. Near this 
time, I siq)pose a letter, that is without date of time 
or place, to hare been written to his brother. As it 
informs us of some particulars relating to Collins, of 
whom it is to be wished that more were known, I am 
tempted to transcribe it. 

DxAJt Tom, — ^You will wonder to see my name in an 
adrertisement next week, so I thought I would apprize 
jon of it. The case was this. Collins met me in Sur- 
rey, at Guildford races, when I wrote out for him my 
Odes, and he likewise communicated some of his to 
me : and being both in Terr high spirits, we took cou- 
rage, resolved to join our forces, and to publish them 
immediately. I flatter myself, that I shall lose no 
honour by this publication, because I believe these 
Odes, as they now stand, are infinitely the best things 
1 ever wrote. You will see a very pretty one of Col- 
linses, on the Death of Colonel Ross before Toumay. 
It is addressed to a lady who was Ross's intimate ac- 
quaintance, and who, by the way, is Miss Bett God- 
dard. Collins is not to publish the Odes unless he gets 
ten guineas for them. 

I returned from Milford last nighty where I left 
Collins with my mother and sister, and he sets out 
to-day for London. I must now tell you, that I have 
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»ent him your imitation of Horace's Blandusian 
tain, to be printed amongst ours, and which you 
own or not as you think proper. I would not have 
this without your consent, but because I think it 
poetically and correctly done, and will get you he 

4i 4( * 4( 

You will let me know what the Oxford critici 
Adieu, dear Tom. 

I am your most affectionate brother, 

J. Wart 

Oil this Dr. WooU founds a conjecture, that 
ton published a volume of poems conjointly wit 
brother and Collins ; but adds, that after a dil 
search he had not been able to discover it. 1 1 
it more likely that the design was abandoned. ] 
ever this may be, it is certain that he himself 
lished a volume of Odes in 1746, of which, 
learn from a note to the present Bishop of Kilh 
verses to liis memory, a second edition appear 
the following year. To complete his recovery 
the small-pox, which he had taken at Chclse 
went, in May 1746, to Chobham; and then, 
officiating for a few months at Chawton and Drox 
returned to his first ciu*acy of Basingstoke. Ii 
next year ho was presented by the Duke of Bob 
the rectory of Wynslade, by wliich prefermcn 
was ena})led immediately to marry a young Uu 
tliat neighbourhood, of the name of Daman, to ^ 
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he had been long attached. Of the country adjacent 
to Wynslade, Thomas Warton has giyen a very pleas- 
mg description in one of his sonnets, and in an ^^Ode 
tent to a friend, on his leaving a £siTourite village in 
Hampahire.'' Both were written on the occasion of 
his brother's absence, who had gone in the train of 
the Duke of Bolton to France. One motiye, on 
which he went, would not now be thought quite 
creditable to a clergyman. It was that he might be 
at hand to join the Duke in marriage to his mistress, 
aa toon as the Duchess, who was far gone in a 
driopty> should be no more. Warton set out reluct- 
mdlj, but with the hope that he might benefit his 
ftmily by compliance. He had not been away five 
nontha, when the impatience for home came on him 
to strongly, that he quitted Montauban, where the 
Duke was residing, and made his way towards Eng- 
land by such conveyances as he could meet with ; at 
one time in a courier's cart ; at another, in the com- 
pany of carriers who were travelling in Britanny. 
Thus he scrambled on to Bourdeaux, and till he 
reached St. Male's, where he took ship and landed at 
Southampton. When he had been returned a month 
the Duchess died. He then asked permission to go 
back, and perform the marriage ceremony ; but the 
chaplain of the embassy at Turin was already on his 
way for that purpose. 
He was now once more at Wynslade, restored to a 
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domestic life, and the uninterrapted pursuit of his 
studies. Before going abroad, he had published Qa 
1 749) his Ode on West's translation of Pindar ; and 
after his return, employed himself in writing papen^ 
chiefly on subjects of criticism, for die Adventiuer, 
and in preparing for the press an edition of Viigil, 
which (in 1 753) he pubHshed, together with Pitt's 
translation of the .£neid, his own of the Edognea 
and Greorgics, his notes on the whole, and several 
essays. The book has been found useful for schoob ; 
and was thought at the time to do him so much 
credit, that it obtained for him the degree of Master 
of Arts by diploma from the University of Oxford, 
and no doubt was instrumental in recommending him 
to the place of second master of Winchester Schod, 
to which he was appointed in 1/55. In the mean- 
time he had been presented by the Jervoise fkmifytD 
the rectory of Tunworth, and resided for a short time 
at that place. 

In 1756, appeared the first volume of his Eamj 
on the genius and writings of Pope, dedicated to 
Young. The name of the author was to have 1 
concealed, but he does not seem to have kept his < 
secret very carefully, for it was immediately spokn 
of as his by Akenside, Johnson, and Dr. Birdi. 
The second volume did not follow till after an in* 
terval of twenty-six years. The information con- 
tained in this essay, which is better known than his 
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otnor wnUii|^ IS touK^u lie reooiicctioii of s scholsry 
oo n yen mt in pdite li ne, might easQj haife 
siquJied. He does not, like bis brother^ ransack the 
staves of an li quit j fin* what has been forgotten, but 
to be recalled; nor, Uke Hard, exercise, on 
materials, a refinement that gives the air of 
■OffUj to that with which we bore been long ftmi* 
Stf • He rdazes, as Johnson said of him, the brow 
of criticism into a smile. Thongh no longer in his 
gown, he is still the benevolent and con^ 
instmctor of youth ; a writer, more capable 
of amnaing and tempting onwards, by some pleasant 
otieipations, one who i novice in letters, than of 
Mlisfying the demand of those already initiated. 
Eb deserves some prai] for having been one of the 
Irst who attempted to moderate the extravagant 
idmiration for Pope, whom he considered as the poet 
of reason rather than of fancy ; and to disengage us 
from the trammels of the French school. Some of 
those who followed have ventured much further, with 
niccess ; but it was something to have broken the 
iee. I do not know that he published anything else 
while he remained at "Winchester, except* an edition 
of Sir Philip Sydney's Defence of Poesy, and Obser- 
TBtions on Eloquence and Poetry from the Discoveries 
of Ben Jonson, in 1787. His literary exertions, 

• Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, vol. ix. 
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and the attention he paid to the duties of his achoo!, 
did not go unrewarded. In 1 766 he was adTaneed 
to the Ilead-mastership of Winchester, and took his 
two degrees in divinity ; in 1 782, Bishop Lowth gave 
him a prebend of St. Paul's, and the rectory of 
Chorley, which he was allowed to exchange for Wick- 
ham, in Hants. In 1 788, through the intervention 
of Lord Shannon with Mr. Pitt, he obtained a pre- 
bend of Winchester ; and soon after, at the sobcita- 
tiou of Lord Malmesbury, was presented by the 
Bishop of that diocese to the rectory of Eaaton, 
wliich, in the course of a twelve-month, he exchanged 
for Upham. 

In Ids domestic relations, he enjoyed as much hap- 
piness as prudence and affection could ensure him, 
but not uncmbittercd by those disastrous accidents to 
which every father of a family is exposed. Some 
years after liis marriage (1763) his letters to his 
brother discover him struggling under his anguish 
for the loss of a favourite daughter, who had died 
under inoculation, but stri>ing to conceal his feelingi 
for the sake of a wife whom he tenderly loved, b 
1 772, tliis wife was also taken from him, leaving him 
with six children. Ilis second son, Thomas, ftDow 
of New College, a man on whom the poetic spirit of 
the Wartons Iiad descended, was found by him, one 
day when he returned from the college prayers 
sitting in the chair in which he had left him afltf 
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br, without life. It was the tennination of 
ase under which he had long laboured. This 
peued ill 1 78G ; and hefore he had spaeo to r©- 
sr the hlowj m four years after, his brother died. 
,773, be bad solaced himself by a second mar- 

with Miss Nicholas, the cbmghter of Robert 
bolfts^ Esq. lu both his matrimonial connexioDs^ 
listei* described him as haidng been eminently 

h0 ktter part of his Efe was spmit hi retirement 

1 ^anqmllity. In 1 79B, he resigned the master* 
1 of Wmchestefj and settled himself on his living 
riekham. He bBul intended to finish bia brother's 
boiy of EugUsh Poetry, which wanted another 
me to complete it j and might now have found 
\ enough to accoiTiplish the tjisk. But nn obstacle 
ented itself, by which it is likely that he was 
ouraged from proceeding. The description given 
)aniel Prince, a respectable old bookseller at Ox- 
, of the state in which his brother's rooms were 
id at his decease, and of the fate that befell his 
uscripts and his property, may be edifying to 
e future fellow of a college, who shall employ 
self in similar pursuits.* "Poor Thomas "War- 
s papers were in a sad Utter, and his brother Joe 
made matters worse by confusedly cramming all 

• Nicholses Literary Anecdotes, vol. ix. 
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together^ sending them to 'Winchester, &c. Mr. 
Warton could not give so much as bis old dothes ; 
his very shoes, stockings, and wigs, laid about in 
abundance. Where could his money go ? It must 
lay in paper among his papers, or be laid in a book ; 
he could not, nor did not spend it ; and his brother, 
on that score, is greatly disappointed.'* 

A republication of Pope's works, with notes, offered 
him an easier occupation than the digesting of thoie 
scattered materials for the History of Poetry which 
he had thus assisted in disarranging. He was pro- 
bably glad to escape from inaction, and set himself to 
parcel out his Essay into comments for this edition ; 
which, in 1797, was published in nine volumes, ffis 
indiscretion, in adding to it some of Pope's produc- 
tions which had been before excluded, has been most 
bitterly censured. That it would have been better to 
let them remain where they were can scarcely be 
questioned. But I should be more willing to regaid 
the insertion of them as proof of his own simplicitj, 
in suspecting no harm from what he had himsdf 
found to be harmless, than of any design to oommih 
nicate injury to others. A long life, passed without 
blame, and in the faithful discharge of arduous dutiei^ 
ought to have secured him from this misconstruction 
at its close. After all, the pieces objected to are 
such as are more offensive to good manners thaa 
dangerous to morality. There are some other of 
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Pope's writmgs, more likelj to inflame the pmuoin, 
which yet no one scnqiles to read ; and Dr. WooD 
has suggested that it was inc(»sistent to set up the 
writer as a teacher of Tirtne, and in the same hreath 
to condemn his editor as a pander to ^ioe. 

He hestowed on his oensnrers no more conadera- 
tion than they deserved^ and went on to prqMure an 
e£tkm of Dryden for the press. Two TolomeSy with 
his notes, were completed* when his laboors were 
finally hroken off hy a painfbl disease. His malady 
was an affection of the kidneys, which continued to 
harass him for some months, and ended in a &tal 
panlyas on the twenty-third of Fehmary, 1800, in 
the seventy-eighth year of his age. 

He was interred in the cathedral at Winchester^ 
wliere^ hy the contributions of his former schokrs, 
a monument, executed by Mr. Flaxman, was raised 
to his memory, of a design so elegant, as the tomb 
of a poet has not often been honoured with. It is 
inscribed with the following epitaph — 

H. S.E. 

Josephus Warton, S. T. P. 

Hujus Ecclesise 

Prebendarius : 

Scolse Wintoniensis 

Per annos fere triginta 

Informator : 

Poeta fervidus, facilis, expolitus: 
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Criticus eruditus, perspicax, elegans : 

Obiit XXIIlo. Feb. M.D.CCC. 

^tat. LXXVIII. 

Hoc qusdecunque 

Pietatis monumentum 

Ppseceptori optimo, 

Desideratissimo, 

Wiccamici sui 

P.C. 

In the frankness of his disposition he app< 
have resembled his brother, but with more liv 
and more love of general society. I have 
that in the carelessness of colloquial freedom, 1 
apt to commit himself by hasty and undigest 
servations. As he did not aim at being very oi 
himself, so he was unusually tolerant of ignore 
others. Of this, a diverting instance is recori 
Dr. Wooll : meeting in company with a lady wl 
a kinswoman of Pope's, he eagerly availed him 
the occasion offered for learning some new part 
concerning one by whom so much of his tin 
thoughts had been engaged. " Pray, Sir," 
the lady, " did not you write a book abo\ 
cousin Pope?" "Yes, Madam;" was the 
" They tell me 'twas vastly clever. He wi 
great many plays, did not he ?" wits the next 
tion. " I never heard but of one attempt. Mad 
said Warton, beginning perhaps to expect 
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diaooveiy, when his hopes were suddenly crashed hy 
an "Oh! no," from the lady, " I b^ your pardon, 
Sr. That was Mr. Shakspeare. I always confound 
them." He had the good breeding to conceal his 
disi^pointment, and to take a courteous leave of the 
kinswoman of Pope. 

He was regarded with great affection by those 
whom he had educated. The opinions of a man so 
kog experienced in the characters of children, and 
in the best methods of instraction, are on these 
flolgects entitled to much notice. " He knew/* says 
Us Inogn^her and pupil, " that ^e human mind 
defdoped itself progressively, but not always in the 
nme ocmsistent d^rees, or at periods uniformly 
■molar. He conjectured, therefore, that ^he most 
probahle method of ensuring some valuable improve- 
ment to the generality of boys was not to exact what 
the generality are incapable of performing. As a 
remedy for inaccurate construction, arising either 
from apparent idleness or inability, he highly ap- 
proved, and sedulously imposed, translation. Mo- 
desty, timidity, or many other constitutional impedi- 
ments, may prevent a boy from displaying before his 
master, and in the front of his class, those talents of 
which privacy, and a relief from these embarrass- 
ments, will often give proof. These sentiments were 
confirmed by that most infallible test, experience ; as 
he declared (within a few years of his death) that 
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" the best scholars he had sent into the world ^ 
those vhom^ whilst second master, he had thus hi 
tuated to translation, and given a capacity of a 
paring and associating the idiom of the dead 1 
guages with their own." 

It is pleasant to observe the impression wb 
men, who have engrossed to themselves the attent 
of posterity, have made on one another, when cha 
has brought them together. Of Mason, whom 
fell in with at York, he tells his brother, that " 
is the most easy, best natured, agreeable man he c 
met with." In the next year, he met with Gk 
smith, and observed of him, *' that of all sole 
coxcombs, he was the first, yet sensible ; and that 
affected to use Johnson's hard words in conve 
tion." 

Soon after the first volume of hb Essay on F 
had been published, Lyttleton, then newly raisec 
the peerage, gave him his scarf, and submitted sc 
of his writings, before they were printed, to 
inspection. 

Harris, the author of Hermes, and Lowth, i 
others in whose friendship he might justly b 
prided himself. 

He was one of the few that did not shrink fta 
collision with Johnson ; who could so ill endor 
shock of this kind, that on one occasion he cried 
impatiently, " Sir, I am not used to contndictio 
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*' It wotdd be better for yourself and your friends. 
Sir, if jou were ;*' was the natural retort. Their 
common frieads interfered, to prevent a ruder alter- 
CAtion- 

Like Jobjison, he delighted in London, where he 
r^tikrly indulged himself by passing the holidayB 
at Christmas. His fondness for everything relating 
to a military life was a propensity that he shared with 
his hrotber; and while the one might have been 
seen following a drum and fife at Oxford, the other, 
by the sprighthness of his conversation, had drawn 
a circle of red coats about him at the St, James's 
Ck^ffee House, where he frequently breakfasted* 
Both of them were members of the Literary Club, 
set on foot by Sir Joshua RyejTiolds. 

This gaiety of temper did not hinder Mm from 
discharging hh clerical office in a becoming manner. 
** His style of preaching," we are told by Mr. 
Wooll, " was unafiFectedly earnest and impressive ; 
tnd the dignified solemnity with which he read the 
Liturgy, particularly the Communion Service, was 
Rmarkably awful." 

His reputation as a critic and a scholar has pre- 
served his poetry from neglect. Of his Odes, that to 
Alley, vmtten when he was very young, is one that 
least disappoints us by a want of poetic feeling. Yet 
jpf we compare it with that by Collins, on the 
Poetical Character, we shall see of how much higher 

N 
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beauty the same subject was capable. In 
Evening, he has again tried his strength wi 
There are some images of rural life in ii 
the appearance of being drawn from n 
which therefore please. 

Hail, meek-eyed maiden, clad in sober gr< 
Whose soft approach the weary woodman 
As homeward bent to kiss his prattling bi 
He jocund whistles through the twilight | 



To the deep wood the clamorous rooks ref 
Light skims the swallow o'er the watery b 
And from the sheep-cotes, and fresh-furro 
Stout ploughmen meet to wrestle on the g 

The swain that artless sings on yonder ro< 
His nibbling sheep and lengthening shadi 
Pleased with the cool, the calm, refresbAi 
And the hoarse hummings of unnumber'd 

But these pretty stanzas are interrupt 
mention of Phoebus, the Dryads, old & 
Pan. The Ode to Content is in the san 
his school-fellow's Ode to Evening ; but ii 
hers, it is very inferior both to that an 
Barbauld's Ode to Spring. 

In his Dying Indian, he has produced I 
of extraordinary force and pathos. The 
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1, in blank Terse, are for the most part df nn 
indifferent itmcture. 

In hk Translations from Virgil^ he will probably 
he found to excel Dry den as much in correctness, as 
he falls short of him in animation and barmonj> 

When hii Odes were first published^ Gray per- 
QOTed the author to be devoid of invention, bnt 
prpuped him for a very poetical ehoice of eiprcjiitiwu, 
[and for a good ear^ and even thus perhaps a littk 
r-rated his powers. But onr lyric poetry was not 
I dien what it has since been made by Gray himself^ 
yoimger Warton, Mason, Eussell, and one or 
* wriiefn now living* 

I/he had enjoyed more leisure, it is probable that 

} might have written better ; for he was solicitous 

to lose any distinction to he acquired by his 

try ; and took care to reclaim a copy of humorous 

entitled, an Epistle from Thomas Iltrnme, 

had been attributed by mistake to his brothtr, 

; whoae poems it is still printed. 
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CHRISTOPHER ANSTEY. 

An account of Christopher Anstey, written 1 
second son, is prefixed to the handsome edit 
his works, printed at London, in 1808. H 
bom on the thirty-first of October, 1724, as 
the son of Doctor Anstey, rector of Brink! 
Cambridgeshire, a living in the gifl of St. « 
College, Cambridge ; of which the Doctor ha 
merly been fellow and tutor. His mother was 
daughter of Anthony Thompson, Esq. of TruK 
ton, in the same county. They had no off 
but our poet, and a daughter bom some years 
him. 

His father was afflicted with a total deafn< 
80 considerable a portion of his life, as never U 
heard the sound of his son's voice ; and was 
rendered incapable of communicating to hin 
instmction which he might otherwise have d 
from a parent endowed with remarkable acuter 
understanding. He was, therefore, sent very ei 
school at Bury St. Edmunds. Here he cont 
under the tuition of the Rev. Arthur Kinsma 
he was removed to Eton; on the foundation of 
school he was afterwards placed. 

His studies having been completed with great 
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to Wmself, under Doctor George, the hefld-mastcr of 
Utoii, in the year 1 742 he succeeded to a seliolarship 
of King's Colle^, Cambridge^ where Ms classical 
ttttaintnents were not neglected. He was admitted 
in 1 74^ to a fellowsJup of hii college i and, in the 
lieitt year, he took his degree of Bachebr of Arts, 
He oow resided chiefly in the UmTersity, where his 
resistance to ari innovation, attempted to be intro- 
diiceil into King's College, involved him in a dispute 
viiich occasioned the degree of Master to be refused 
Um. That College had iinmemorially asserted for 
members an exemption from the performance of 
ose public exercisea demanded of the rest of the 
Jversity as a qualificatioo for their degrees. This 
iit was now questioned ; and it was required of 
Bachelor Fellows of King's^ that they should 
opose and pronounce a Latin oration in the public 
ols* Such an infringeme«t of privilege was not 
f tamely endured* After some opposition made by 
jT, in common with the other jmiior Fellows, the 
kerdse in dispute was at leath exacted. But 
who was the senior Bachelor of the year, 
[ to whose lot it therefore fell first to deliver this 
ious declamation^ contrived to frame it in sueh 
I manner, as to cast a ridicule on the whole pro* 
ling* He was accordingly interrupted in the 
Lion of it, and ordered to compose another; 
i wliicbf at the same time that he pretended to ex- 
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(rulpaic himself from his former offence^ lie continue 
in the* HEiiie vein of raillery. Though his degree wi 
witiiitrld ill consequence of this pertinacity, yet 
produci'd tlie desired effect of maintaining for tl: 
('()Iio|i;(* its former freedom. 

While an uuder-graduatc, he had distinguishe 
iiiiuHflf hy his Latin verses, called the Tripos Versei 
and, in 17-lK, hy a poem, in the same language, o 
the iVace ; printed in the Camhridgc Collection. 

II is (|uarrel with the senior part of the Uniyersit 
did not deprive him of his fellowship. lie was iti 
ocrasionally an inmate of the College, and did no 
cense to he a Fellow, till he came into the poiseasio 
of the family estate at his mother's deatli, in 1754. 

In two years after he married Anne, third dau^ 
(er of Felix Calvert, Esq. of Alhury-IIall,in Hertford 
shire, and tlie sister of John ('alvert, Esq. one of hi 
moHt intimate friends, who was returned to that tin 
many Hucci^ssivc Parliaments, for the borough o 
Hertford. « By this most excellent Udy/* nyi 
hifi hiographer, with the amiable warmth of filia 
t(*n(lcrneH8, " who was allowed to possess e^-eiy oi 
dowinent of |K*r8on, and qualification of mind iMl 
disposition which could render her interesting and 
attractive in domestic life, and whom he justly rfr 
gnrded as the pattern of every virtue, and Uie ioiuti 
of all his happiness, he lived m uninterrupted and 
nndhninished esteem and affection for nearly half I 
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emtWTf s and by her (who for the happiness of her 
tmiUy h still living) lie had thirteen children, of 
whom eight only survive him*" 

This iong period is little ehecquered with events. 
Having no taste for public business, and his circum- 
stances being easy and independent, he passed the 
first fourteen years at his seat in Cambridgeshire, in an 
alternation of study and the recreations of rural life, in 
' which he took much pleasure. But, at the end of that 
time, the loss of his sister gave a shock to Im spints, 
I whicli they did not speedily recover. That she was 
I a Udy of superior talents is probable, from her having 
been admitti'd to a friendship and oarrespondence with 
Mrs, Montague, then Miss llobinson. The effect 
L^bich this deprivation produced on him was such as 
ff^to hasten the approach, and perhaps to aggravate 
the ^-iolence, of a bilious fever, for the cure of which 
by Doctor Heberden*a advice, he visited Bath, and by 
the use of those waters was gradually restored to 
health. 

lo i^dfi he published his Bath Guide, from the 
press of Cambridge ; a poem, which mming at the 
|iopiilar follies of the day, and being written in a very 
I itvdy and imcommon style, rapidly made its way to 
r ihe favour of the pulilic. At its first appearance, 
j Gray, who was not easily pleased, in a letter to one 
af Ida friends observed, that it was the only thing in 
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fashion, and that it was a new and original- kind of 
humour. Soon after the puhlication of the second 
edition, he sold the copy-right for two hundred poandi 
to Dodsley, and gave the profits previously acGniing 
from the work to the General Hospital at Bath. Dods- 
ley, ahout ten years after his purchase, candidly 
owned that the sale had heen more prodoctiTe to 
him than that of any other hook in which he had 
before been concerned; and with much liberality 
restored the copy-right to the author. 

In 1767 he wrote a short Elegy on the Death of 
the Marquis of Ta^-istock ; and the Patriot, a Pindaric 
Epistle, intended to bring into discredit the practice 
of prize-fighting. 

Not long after he was called to serve the office of 
high- sheriff for the county of Cambridge. In 1770 
he quitted his seat there for a house which he pur- 
chased in Bath. The greater convenience of obtain- 
ing instruction for a numerous family, the educatkn 
of which had hitherto been superintended by l^imtf^^ 
was one of the motives that induced him to this 
change of habitation. 

The Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chamben 
appearing soon after liis arrival at Bath, and being 
by many impute<l to a writer who had lately so mndi 
distinguished liimself by Ids talent for satire, he was 
at considerable pains to disavow that publication ; 
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and by some lines contaiiimg a deserved compliment 
to hia sovereign, gave a suffioieat pledge for the 
iionestf of his disclainier. 

In 1 776^ a poem entitled An Election Ball, foimded 
an a theme proposed by Lady Miller, who held a sort 
of little poedcal conrt at her villa at Batheaston, did 
not disappoint the eatpectations formed of the author 
of the Bath Guide. It was at first written in the 
Somersetshire dialect, but was afterwards judiciously 
afaripped of its provmcialism. 

About 1 7SG be entertained a design of collecting 
Ilk poems, and pnbUshing them together. But the 
' painl'iil recollections which this task awakened, of 
those friends and companions of his youth who had 
been separated from him by death during so long a 
pericKii made him relinquish Ills intention. He com- 
raitted, however, to the press, translations of some of 
Gay's Fables, which had been made hito Latin, eliiefly 
with a view to the improvement of his children ; an 
Alcaic Ode to Doctor Jenner, on the discovery of the 
Cowj)ock ; and several short poems in his own Ian* 
guage. "His increasing years," to use the words of 
his son, " stole inperceptibly on the even tenor of hia 
life, and gradually lessened the distance of his journey 

t through it, without obscuring the serenity of the 
prospect. Unimpeded by sickness, and unclouded 
by sorrow, or any serious misfortune, his lifh was a 
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life of temperance^ of self-denial^ and of moderatioi 
in all things ; and of great regularity. He rose earl 
in the morning, ante diem paseens chartas, and wi 
constant on horseback at his usual hour^ and in a 
seasons. His summers were uniformly passed i 
Cheltenham, with his family, during the latter pai 
of his life ; and upon his return to Bath in th 
autumn, he fell habitually into the same unroffle 
scenes of domestic ease and tranquillity, rendere 
every day more joyous and interesting to him by th 
increase of his family circle, and the enlargement c 
his hospitable table ; and by many circumstances an( 
occurrences connected with the welfare of his children 
which gave him infinite deUght and satisfaction." 

At the beginning of 1805, he experienced a sndde] 
and general failure of his bodily faculties, and a corres 
pondent depressure of mind. The little confidence h 
placed in the power of medicine made him reluctantly 
comply with the wishes of his friends, that he shoulc 
take the opinion of Doctor Haygarth. Yet he was no 
without hope of alleviation to his complaints Iron 
change of air ; and, therefore, removed from Bath ti 
the house of his son-in-law, Mr. Bosanquet, in Wilt 
shire. Here having at first revived a little, he sooc 
relapsed, and declining gradually, expired in Um 
eighty-first year of his age, without apparent suffer* 
ing, in the possession of his intellectual powers, and, 
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i^oordiiig to the tender wish of Pindar for om of 
his patrons— 

in the midst of his children* 

He was buried io the parish church of Walcot, in 
the citj of Bath, in the same vault with hia fonrth 
daughter the wife of Rear-Admirai Sotheby, and her 
two iufaut childrea* 

A cenotaph has been erected to his memory among 
the poets of his country in Westminster Abbey, by 
his eldest sou, the Rev» Christopher Anstey, with the 
following inHcriprion ; — 

M.S. 

Chrmtophen Angtejj Arm, 

Almrnni Etonensis, 

E% Gollepi lle^lia apud Canttihrig-ienseB olim Btmk 

Poetfle, 

Literis eleg-antioribus adprim^ omati, 

Et inter principes Poetarum, 

Qui in eodem genera floruerunt, 

Sedem eximiam tenentis. 

Ills annum circiter 

MDCCLXX. 

Rub suum in agro Cantabrigiensi 

Mutavit Bathonid, 

Quern locum ei prseter omne dudum arrisisse 

TsBtiB est, celeberrimum illud Poema, 

Titulo inde ducto insignitum : 

Ibi deincepB sex et triginta annos commoratiis, 

Obiit A.D. MDCCCV. 

Et eetatiB suae 

OctogeBimo primo. 
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To this there is an encomium added, which its pro- 
lixity hinders me from inserting. 

A painter and a poet were, perhaps, never more 
similar to each other in their talents than the con- 
temporaries Bunhury and Anstey. There is in both 
an admirable power of seizing the ludicrous and the 
grotesque in their descriptions of persons and inci- 
dents in familiar life ; and this accompanied by an 
elegance which might have seemed scarcely com- 
patible with that power. There is in both an absence 
of any extraordinary elevation or vigour ; which we 
do not regret, because we can hardly conceive but 
that they would be less pleasing if they were in any 
respect different from what they are. Each possesses 
a perfect facility and command over his own peculiar 
manner, which has secured him from having any 
successful imitator. Yet as they were both employed 
in representing the fortuitous and transient follies, 
which the face of society had put on in their own day, 
rather than in portraying the broader and more pe^ 
manent distinctions of character and manners, it may 
be questioned whether they can be much relished out 
of their own country, and whether even there, the 
effect must not be weakened as fatuity and absorditj 
shall discover new methods of fastening ridicule upon 
themselves. They border more nearly on farce than 
comedy. They have neither of them any thing of 
fancy, that power which can give a new and higher 
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iDterest to the laughable itadf, by miiigling it mih 
the man^eUous, mid wliich has placed Aristophanes 
so far above all his followers. 

When Aostcy vetituresout of his own walk, he doee 
not succeed so well* It is strange that he should 
have attempted a paraphrase of St* Paul* 9 eutogium 
on Charity^ aHer the same task had beeu so ably 
ejiccuted by Prior, If there is anytbjxig, however, 
that will bear repetition, in a variety of forms, it is 
that passage of scripture ; and bis verses though not 
equal to Prior* s, may still he read with pleasiure. 

The Farmer* 3 Daughter is a plain aad affecting 
talfi. 

His Latin verses might well bave been sjiared. In 

the translation of Gray^s Elegy there is a more than 

usual crarapness ; occasioned^ perhaps, by bis having 

rendered into hexameters the stanzas of four lines, 

to which the elegiac measure of the Romans would 

We been better suited. The Epistola Poctica ¥a^ 

ailiaris, addressed to his friend Mr. Bamfylde, has 

lore freedom. His scholarship did him better ser- 

ce when it suggested to him passages in the poets 

antiquity, which he has parodied with singular 

opiness. Such is that imitated in one of Simkin's 

ters : 

Do the gods such a noble ambition inspire ? 
Or a god do we make of each ardent desire ? 
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from ^<^]^'S 

Dine hunc ardorem mentibus addant, 
Euiyale? an sua cuique dens fit dira cnpido t 

a parody that is not the less diverting, from its hav- 
ing been before gravely made by Tasso : 

O dio rinspira, 
O I'uom del suo voler sue dio si face. 

On the whole, he has the rare merit of haring 
discovered a mode of entertaining his readers, which 
belongs exclusively to himself. 



WILLIAM MASON. 

It is to be regretted that no one of Mason's 
friends has thought fit to pay the same tribute of re- 
spect to his memory, which he had himself paid to 
that of his two poetical friends. Gray and Whitehead. 
In this dearth of authentic bic^raphy, we must be 
contented with such information concerning him, ai 
either his own writings, or the incidental mentiflii 
made of him by others, will furnish. 

l^^lliam Mason was bom on the 23rd of Febmaiy, 
1 725, at Hull, where his father, who was vicar of St 
Trinity, resided. Whether he had any other preoeih 
tor in boyhood, except hb parent, is not knowa. 
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That this parent was a man of no oommcm attain- 
ments, appears from a poem which his son addresM 
to him when he had attained his twenty-first year, and 
m which he acknowledged with gratitude the instmo- 
tions he had receiyed from him in the arts of paint- 
ing, poetry, and music. In 1742, he was admitted 
of St. John's College, Cambridge ; and there, in 
1744, the year in which Pope died, he wrote Mu- 
MBUS, a monodj on that poet ; and II Bellicoso and 
n PiMnfico, a very juyenile imitation, as he properly 
edls it, of the Allegro and Penseroso. In 1745, he 
took his d^ree of Bachelor of Arts ; and m the en- 
suing year, with a beayy heart, and with some fear 
lest he should grow old 'in northern clime,' bade 
fiorewell to Granta in an Ode, which commemorates 
the virtues of his tutor. Dr. Powell. He soon, how- 
ever, returned; by his father's permission visited 
London ; and removing from St. John's College to 
Pembroke Hall, was unexpectedly nonunated Fellow 
of that society in 1747, when by the advice of Dr. 
Powell, he published Musseus. His fourth Ode ex- 
presses his delight at the prospect of being restored 
to the banks of the Cam. In a letter to a friend 
written this year, he boasts that his poem had al- 
ready passed through three impressions. At the 
same time, he wrote his Ode to a Water Nymph, not 
without some fancy and elegance, in which his pas- 
Am for the new style of gardening first shewed 
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itself; as his political bias did the year after in Isis, 
a (>ocm levelled against the supposed Toijism of Ox- 
ford, and chiefly valuable for hanng called forth the 
Triumpli of Isis, by Thomas Warton. To thb he 
preiixod an advertisement, declaring that it would 
never have appeanul in print, had not an interpolated 
copy, publishcil in a country newspaper, scandalously 
niisn^presentwl the principles of the author. Now 
nnnmenced his intimacy with Gray, who was rather 
more than eight years his senior, a disparity whicht 
at that periml of life, is a])t to prevent men at college 
from uniting very closely, llis friend described him 
to Dr. Wharton as having much fancy, little jodg* 
mcnt, and a good deal of mo<lesty. '* 1 take hinii" 
continued (vray, " for a gocnl and well-meaning crea- 
tun* ; but then he is really hi simplicity a child, and 
loves every iKxly he meets with : he reads little or 
nothing, writes abundance, and that with a design to 
make his fortune by it.'* On reviewing this dia> 
ractor of himself twenty-five years after, he confetsedl 
what caimot be matter of snqirise, that this intenal 
had made a considrrnble abatement in his 
philanthropy; but denied Iwving looked for 
emolument fmm his publications than a few ] 
to take him to a play or an opera. Gray*a next fS* 
port of him, after a year*s farther arquaintancsb % 
that he gn)ws a])ace into his good graeei^ as hi 
knows liim more ; that ** he is very ingenious^ wilk 



pod natufe and simplidty; a little Taln» but 
landless and so comical a way^ that it does not 
one at all J a little ambitious^ but witbal so 
at in the world and its ways, that this does 
m him in one^s opinion; so dncere and so 
^mmdj that no mind with a spark of generosity 
cwir think of hurting him, he lies so open to 
; hnt so indolent^ that if he cannot oTercome 
ibit, all his good tjualities will signify nothing 
' At this timcj he published an Ode on the 
lation of the Duke of Newcastle, which hii 
who was a laughing spectator of the cere- 
considers **the only entertmonient that had 
>lerable elegance/' and thinks it, "with some 
lliAtemeiits, uncommonly weU on such an occa* 
' it wos, howeTCfj very inferior to that which 
nself composed when the Duke of Grafton was 
ed. 

next production (in 1751) was Elfnda, written 
; model of the ancient Greek Tragedy ; a deli- 
cotic, not made to thrive in our " cold septen- 
blasts," and which, when it was long after 
erred to the theatre by Colman, was unable to 
e the rough aspect of a British audience. The 
omplained of some trimming and altering that 
een thought requisite by the manager on the 
on ; and Colman, it is said, in return, threa- 
him with a chorus of Grecian washerwomen, 
o 
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Matters were no better when Mason bhnself m 
took to prepare it for the stage. 

In 1752^ we find him recommended to Lord I 
ingham» bj Mr. Charles Yorke» who thought 
said Warburton, likely to attach that Lord's li 
to him, as he was a yomig nobleman of elegance, 
loved painting and music. In the following yea 
lost his father, in the disposition of whose afiUi 
was less considered than he thought himself ent 
to expect. What the reason for this partiality 
it would be vain to conjecture; nor have we 
means of knowing whether the disappointment d 
mined him to the choice of a profession whicl 
made soon after (in 1 754), when he entered into 
church. From the following passage, in a letti 
Warburton's, it iappears that the step was not t 
without some hesitation. *'Mr. Mason has c 
on me, I found him yet unresolved whethei 
would take the living. I said, was the que 
about a mere secular employment, I should b 
him without reserve if he refused the offer. Bi 
I regarded going into orders in another ligl 
frankly owned to him he ought not to go unles 
had a call ; by which I meant, I told him, not 
fanatical or superstitious, but an inclination, an 
that a resolution, to dedicate all his studies to 
science of religion, and totally to abandon his poe 
he entirely agreed with me in thinking that dece 
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.tion, and reli^on, aJJ required this sacrifict of 
and tbat if he went into orders he intended to 
J"* This was suFely an absurd squcamishnesa 
I of the same profession, as Warburton was, 
ud begim his career by transktions in prose 
BTse from Latin writers^ had then mingled in 
Bimy cabals of the day, and afterwards did not 
his time tnisemployed in editing and comment- 
i Shakspeare and Pope. Yet he was unrea- 
t enough to continue hia expectations that 
. should do what he had, without any apparent 
nction, omitted to do himself; for after spesik- { 

Brown, the unfortunate author of Barbarossa, 1 

AS also an eeclesiastic, he adds : " How much j 

honour one, who has a stronger propensity to | 

, and has got a greater name in it, if he per* 
his promise to me of putting away these idle 
;es after his sacred espousal." After all, this 
to be one of the vows at which Jove laughs, 
cred espousal did not lessen his devotion to 
le ba^ages ; and it is very doubtftd whether 
charged his duties as King's Chaplain or Rector 
on (for both which appointments he was in- 
to the kindness of Lord Holderaesse) at all 
rse for this attachment, which he was indeed 
ed enough to avow two years aft«r by the 
ition of some of his odes. At his Rectory of 
in Yorkshire, he contmued to live for great 
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part of his remaining life, with occasional abse 
in the metropolis, at Cambridge, or at York, w 
he was made Precentor and Canon of the Cathe 
and where his residence was therefore sometime! 
quired. I have not learnt whether he had 
other preferment. Ilurd, in a letter written in 1 
mentions that the death of a Dr. Atwell threw a ] 
liWng into his hands. Be this as it might, he 
rich enough, and had an annual income of a 
fifteen hundred pounds at his death. Lord Oi 
says of him somewhere in his letters, that he intei 
to have refused a bishopric if it had been offered 
lie might have spared himself the pains of coi 
to this resolution ; for mitres, '* though they fel 
many a critic's head," and on that of his fi 
Ilurd among the rest, did not seem adapted tc 
brows of a poet. "When the death of Cibber 
made the laurel vacant, he was informed that "1 
in orders he was thought merely on that acconnl 
eligible for the office than a lajrman." " A reai 
said he, " so politely put, I was glad to hear assig 
and if I liad thought it a weak one, they who I 
me will readily believe tliat I am the last man ti 
world who would have attempted to controvert 
Of the laurel, he probably was not more ambit 
than of the mitre ; though he was still so obtti 
as to believe that he might unite the characters 
clerk and a poet, to which he w( 1 fain have si 
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addedthat of a statist also. Caractacos, another trar 
gedy on the ancient plan, but which made a better 
figure on the stage, appeared in 1759 ; and in 1762, 
three el^es. In 1769, Harris heard him preach at 
St. James's early prayers, and give a fling at the 
French for the invasion of Corsica. Thus politics, 
added his hearer, haye entered the sanctuary. The 
•ermon is the sixth in his printed collection. A fling 
at the French was at all times a fayourite topic with 
Una. In the discourse deliyered before George III. 
on the Sunday preceding his Coronation, he has 
atRtdbed the text a little that he may take occasion 
to descant on the blessings of dyil liberty, and has 
qpioCed Montesquieu's opinion of the Britbh Govem- 
aient. In praising our religious toleration, he is 
cnefbl to justify our exception of the church of Rome 
horn the general indulgence. Nor was it in the 
pulpit only that he acted the politician. He was 
one of those, as we are told in the Biographical Dic- 
tionary, who thought the decision of Parliament on 
the Middlesex election a violation of the rights of 
the people ; and when the counties began, in 1779, 
to associate for parliamentary reform, he took an 
' active part in assisting their deliberations, and wrote 
several patriotic manifestos. In the same year ap- 
* peared his Ode to the Naval Officers of Great Bri- 
tnn, on the trial of Admiral Keppel, in which the 
poetry is strangled by the politics. His harp was in 
better tune, when, in 1 782, an Ode to Mr. Pitt de- 
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clared the hopes he had conceived of the so 
Chatham ; for, hke many others, who espoused 
cause of freedom, he had ranged himself amonj 
partisans of the youthful statesman, who was 
doing all he could to persuade others, as he hat 
doubt persuaded himself, that he was one of 
number. 

In the mean time Gray, who, if he had lived loi 
might, perhaps, have restrained him from mixin 
this turmoil, was no more. The office which he 
formed of biographer, or rather of editor, for 
deceased friend, has given us one of the most deligl 
books in its kind that our language can boast, 
just that this acknowledgment should be madi 
Mason, although Mr. Mathias has recently at 
many others of Gray's most valuable papers, w! 
his former editor was scarcely scholar enough to 
mate as they deserved; and Mr. Mitford has sb 
us, that some omissions, and perhaps some alterati 
were unnecessarily made by him in the letters tb 
selves. As to the task which the latter of these | 
tlemen imposed on himself, few will think that e^ 
passage which he has admitted, though there 
nothing in any to detract from the real wortl 
Gray, could have been made public consistently i 
those sacred feelings of regard for his memory, 
which the mind of Mason was impressed, and i 
reluctance which he must have had to conquer, bd 
he resolved on the pubhcation at all. The fbUon 
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mti firofn a kitcr, vrtittcu bv the llev. Eilwi^ril 
•s, briiig^i us iiuo tho ivn'sciut^ of Mti<iuu, untl 
Ost to ail ftfX|iimiiiimti* mih tu» thougbtii at tlib 
1^ iml tm tlm atv«iaion. " Beinjc a*. Yurk in Seji- 
Il0r17;i/* (Umy tlW oh tho tUirtivlh of July 

•udence, On mv ilrtt vivit, he wmt Hitting in m\ 
mk of rmul» nttoiilimi to a ilmwtii|rr pinneil Ujfi 
} the tiM*-plfl(t* i aiiil iuioiher gentleman* wh^ni I 
imititt fikuiiil to be a Mr. Varlet, a mininhire 
iter, wlio has Rinee »ettlcil nt llnfh, h»il criilently 
I iM coust^matlou with hnu ahiml it. Mt frienel 
pd leavo tt> aak n^Amn it xvha iufen*kHi to repre- 
i« Mr. Miuiau Ui'Mtatetl, aiiil Untked mriH^«tty ftt 

VtrU't, I (Hiulil mit rrsi^t (though I iustatitly 
a wish lo hiive hrinv sil« iit) s^ayiojtf* jiiirHy frnm 

strong likeness it must be the late Mr. Gray. 

^fason At once certainly forgave the intrusion, 
laking my opinion as to his fears of having cari- 
urcd his poor (Viend. The features were eertamly 
cued down, previously to the engraving."*— ^Yi- 
!•'# Literaty Anecdotes^ vol. ix. p. 718. 



It is suid, that tho best likeness of Gray is to be 
id in the ti^Kxre of Scipio, in an engraving for the 
ion of (Ml l)las, printed at Amsterdam, 1735, vol. iv. 
A. — Set) Mr. Mitford's Gray, vol. i. Ixxxi. A copy 
his figure would be acceptable to many of Gray^s 
drers. 
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In the next year, 1772, appeared the first book 
the English Garden. The other three followed sep 
rately in 1 Illy 1 779, and 1 782. The very title oft! 
poem was enough to induce a suspicion, that the f 
which it taught (if art it can be called) was n 
founded on general and permanent principles, 
was rather a mode which the taste of the time ai 
country had rendered prevalent, and which the lo 
of novelty is already supplanting. In the neighboi 
hood of those buildings which man constructs for v 
or magnificence, there is no reason why he shoo 
prefer irregularity to order, or dispose his paths 
curved lines, rather than in straight. Homer, when 
describes the cavern of Calypso, covers it with avii 
and scatters the alder, the poplar, and the eypre 
without any symmetry about it ; but near the pall 
of Alcinous he lays out the garden by the role a: 
compass. Our first parents in Paradise, are plac 
by Milton amidst 

A happy rural seat of various view ; 

but let the same poet represent himself in his pc 
sive or his cheerfiil moods, and he is at one til 
walking '' by hedge-row elms on hillocks green ;" ai 
at another, '' in trim gardens." When we are wiBi] 
to escape from the tedium of uniformity, nature ai 
accident supply numberless varieties, which we shi 
for the most part vainly strive to heighten and ii 
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prove. It is too much to say, that we will use the 
ftoe of the country as the painter does his canvas ; 

Take thy plastic spade^ 
It is thy pencil; take thy seeds^ thy plants, 
They are thy colours. 

The analogy can scarcely hold farther than in a 
ptrterre ; and even there very imperfectly. Mason 
could not hear to see his own system pushed to that 
esoess into which it naturally led ; and hitterly re- 
imted the attempts made hy the advocates of the 
pietmesque, to introduce into his landscapes more fac- 
titioiis wildness than he intended. 

In 1783 he published a Translation from the 
Latin of Du Fresno/s Art of Painting, in which the 
pieoepts are more capable of being reduced to prac- 
tice. He had undertaken the task when young, 
partly as an exercise in versification, and partly to 
fix on his mind the principles of an art in which he 
had himself some skill. Sir Joshua Reynolds, hav- 
ing desired to see it, added some notes, and induced 
him to revise and publish it. The artist found in it 
the theory of ideal beauty, which had been taught 
him by Zachary Mudge, from the writings of Plato, 
and which enabled him to rise above the mere me- 
chanism of his predecessors. That Mason's version 
surpasses the original, is not saying much in its 
praise. In some prefatory lines addressed to Rey- 
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nolds, he has described the character of Dryden with 
much happiness. 

The last poem which he published separately, was 
a Secular Ode on the Revolution in 1688. It was 
formal and vapid ; but sufficed to shew that time, 
though it had checked *'the lyric rapture/' had left 
him his ardour in the cause of freedom. like the 
two leaders of the opposite parties, Fitt and Foz» he 
hailed with glad voice the dawn of French liberty. 
It was only for the gifted eye of Burke to foresee the 
storm that was impending. 

At the same time he recommended the cause of the 
enslaved Negroes from the pulpit. The abolitkm of 
the slave trade was one of the few political subjeeta^ 
the introduction of which seemed to be allowable in 
that place. In 1 788, appeared also his Memmn of 
William Whitehead, attached to the posthumous 
works of that writer ; a piece of biognqphy, as little to 
be compared in interest to the former, as Whitehead 
himself can be compared to Gray. 

His old age glided on in solitude and peace amid 
his favourite pursuits, at his rectory of Aston, where 
he had taught his two acres of garden to oommaiid 
the inequalities of " hill and dale,'' and to oombine 
" use with beauty." The sonnet in which he dedi- 
cated his poems to his patron, the Earl of Hdder- 
nesse, describes in his best manner the hi^pineai he 
enjoyed in this retreat. He was not long permitted 
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to add to liis other pleasures the cotuforts of a eoii- 
uubial life. In 1765 he had married Mary, daughter 
of William Shermon, Esq*^ of Kingston-upon-Hull, 
who in two years left him a widower. Her epitaph 
is one of those little poema to which we can always 
retimi with a melancholy pkaaure. I hare heard 
that this kdy had so little regard for the art iu which 
her huBhaad excelled^ that on his presenting her with 
a copy of versesj after the wedding was overi she 
crujBpIed them np and put them into her poeket 
njiread. When he had entered his seventieth year, 
Htird, who had been his first friendj and the faithful 
monitor of hia studies fi^m youth, confined him "to 
a sonnet ouce a year, or so ;*' warning him, that 
"age, like infancy^ should forbear to play with 
pointed tools," He had more latitude allowed in 
prose ; for in 1 795 he published Essays, Historical 
and Critical, on English Church Music. In the 
former part of his subject, he is said, by those who 
have the best means of knowing, to be well informed 
and accurate ; but in the latter to err on the side of 
a dry simphcity, which, in the present refined state 
of the art, it would not answer any good purpose to 
introduce into the music of our churches. In speak- 
ing of a wind instrument, which William of Malms- 
bury seems to describe as being acted on by the 
Tapour arising from hot water, he has unfortunately 
gone out of his way to ridicule the projected inven- 
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tion of the steam-boat by Lord Stanhope. The 
atrocities committed during the fury of the French 
Revolution had so entirely cured him of his predi- 
lection for the popular part of our Government, that 
he could not resist the opportunity, however ill-timed, 
of casting a slur on this nobleman, who was accused 
of being over-partial to it. In the third Essay, on 
Parochial Psalmody, he gives the preference to 
Merrick's weak and affected version over the two 
other translations that are used in our churches. 
The late Bishop Horsley, in his Commentary on the 
Psalms, was, I believe, the first who was hardy 
enough to claim that palm for Stemhold, to which, 
with all its awkwardness, his rude vigour entitles 
him. 

When he comes to speak of Christianizing our 
hymns, the apprehension which he expresses of de- 
viating from the present practice of our establish- 
ment, seems to have restrained him from saying 
something which he would otherwise have said. The 
question surely is not so much, what the practice of 
our present establishment is, as what that of the 
first Christians was. There is, perhaps, no altera- 
tion in our service that could be made with better 
effect than this, provided it were made with as great 
caution as its importance demands. 

His death, which was at last sudden, was caused 
by a hurt on his shin, that happened when he was 
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stepping out of his carriage. On the Sunday (two 
days after) he felt so little inconvenience from the 
accident} as to officiate in his church at Aston. 
But on the next Wednesday, the 7th of April, 1 797> 
a rapid mortification hrooght him to his grave. His 
monument, of which Bacon was the sculptor, is 
placed in Westminster Abhey, near that of Gray, with 
the following inscription : — 

Optimo Viro 

Gulielmo Mason, A.M. 

PoetcB, 

Si quis alius 

CultOy Casto, Pic 

Sacrum. 

Ob, 7. Apr. 1797. 

Mt, 72. 

Mason is reported to have been ugly b^ his person. 
His portrait by Reynolds gives to features, ill-formed 
and gross, an expression of intelligence and benignity. 
In the latter part of life, his character appears to 
have undergone a greater change, from its primitive 
openness and good nature, than mere time and expe- 
rience of the world should have wrought in it. Per- 
haps this was nothing more than a slight perversion 
which he had contracted in the school of Warburton. 
What was a coarse arrogance in the master himself, 
assumed the form of nicety and superciliousness in 
the less confident and better regulated tempers of 
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Mason and Hurd. His hannless yanity cleared t 
him longer. As a proof of this, it is related tha 
several years after the publication of Isis, when 1 
was travelling through Oxford, and happened to pai 
over Magdalen Bridge at a late hour of the evening, fa 
turned round to a friend who was riding with hin 
and remarked that it was luckily grown dusk, fc 
they should enter the University unobserved. Whe 
his friend, with some surprise inquired into the ret 
son of tliis caution : What, (said he) do you no 
remember my Isis ? 

He was very sensible to the annoyance of th 
jieriodical critics, which Gray was too jihilosophici 
or too proud to regard otherwise than as matter o 
amusement. He was the butt for a long line o 
satirists or lampooners. Churchill, Lloyd, Colman, tht 
author of the Probationary Odes, and, if I remembei 
riglit, Paul Whitehead and Wolcot, all levelled thei 
shafts at him in turn. In the Probationary Odes, hi 
peculiarities were well caught : when the writer of theai 
pages repeated some of the Imes in which he wai 
imitated to Anna Seward, whose admiration of Masoi 
is recorded in her letters, she observed, that whai 
was meant for a burlesque was in itself excellent 
Tliere is reason to suppose that he sometimes in- 
dulged himself in tlie same license under which h< 
suffered from others. If he was indeed the author ol 
tlie Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers, and ol 
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imae other anonjitiouB satires wliich h&ve h^n im- 
puted to him, he must have felt Hayley*s intended 
compliment m a severe repTOaeh ; 

SEblimer Mason J not to thee belong 
The reptile beauties ofinTeuom^d song*. 

Of the Epistle, wben it was remarked, in the hew- 
ing of Thomas Warton, that it had more energy than 
could hare been eatpected from Walpole, to whom 
Others ascribed it^ Warton remarked that it might 
BSPe been written bj Walpole, and buckramed bj 
niiuoii. Indeed, it is not unlikely that one supplied 
the venom, and the other spotted the snake. In 
1 letter of expostulation to Warton, Mason did not go 
the length of disclaiming the satire, tbotigh he was 
iit^ enough that it should be laid at liis door. I 
Imtc heard that he receiTed with much apathy the 
pmises offered him by Hay ley, in the Essay on Epic 
Poetry, He has remarked, " that if rhjine does not 
condense the sense, which passes through its Tebicle, 
it ceases to he good, either as Terse or rhyme/** 
This rule is kid down too broadly. His own practice 
ims not always consonant with it, as Hayley's never 
was. With Darwin's poetiy, it is said thaf he was 
mneh pleased. 




* Essays on EngUah Cburisli MusiC| l^Iaaon's Works, 
f ul liL p. 370. 
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His way of composing, as we learn from Gnfn 
remarks upon his poems, was to cast down his first 
tlioughts carelessly, and at large, and then clip them 
here and there at leisure. " This method,'' as his 
friend obser>-ed, "will leave behind it a laxity, a 
diffuseness. The force of a thought (otherwise well- 
invented, well-turned, and well-placed) is often weak- 
ened by it." He might have added, that it is qpt to 
give to poetry the air of declamation. 

Mason wished to join what he considered the cor- 
rectness of Pope with the high imaginative power of 
Milton, and the lavish colouring of Spenser. In the 
attempt to luiite qualities so heterogeneous, the efieet 
of each is in a great measure lost, and little better 
than a caput mortuum remains. With all hispiaisei 
of simplicity', he is generally much afraid of sajiiig 
any thing in a plain and natural manner. He often 
expresses the commonest thoughts in a studied pcii- 
phrasis. He is like a man, who being admitted into 
better company than liis birth and education hsfe 
fitted him for, is under continual apprehensioii, kflk 
his attitude and motions should betray hb origiii. 
Even his negligence is studied. His muse reaemUes 
the Prioresse in Chaucer, 

That pained her to counterfete chere, 
Of court and be statelichc of manere, 
And to been holden digne of reverence. 

Yet there were happier moments in which he d^ 
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ted himself up to the ruling inspiration* So it 

I when he composed the choruses in the Caracta- 
, beginning, 

Mona on Snowdon calls — 

Hailj thou h$j^ of Phrygian frame — 

Hark! heard je not yon footstep dread — 

rMch it 19 scarcely too much to say that in some 
;s they remind us of the ancient tragedians. 
Q each of his two Tragedies, the iuddents are 
Quoted with so much akill^ and there is so much 
er of moving the affections^ that one ia tempted 
rish he had pursued this Hue, though he perhaps 
Id never have done any thing much better in it- 
' great fault is, that the dramatis personse are too 
;h employed in pointing out the Claudes and Sal- 
r RosaS; with which they are surrounded. They 
a to want nothing but long poles in their hands 
lake them very good conductors over a gallery of 
ures. When Earl Orgar, on seeing the habitation 
is daughter, begins — 

ow nobly does this venerable wood, 
ilt with the glories of the orient sun, 
mbosom yon fair mansion 1 The soft air 
Jutes me with most cool and temperate breath 
nd, as I tread, the flower-besprinkled lawn 
snds up a cloud of fragance — 
P 
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and Aulas Diditts opens the other pli^ with a de- 
Acription somewhat more appropriate : 

This IB the secret centre of the isle: 

Here, Romans, pause, and let the eye of wonder 

Gaze on the solemn scene ; behold yon oak, 

How stem he frowns, and with his broad brown ami 

Chills the pale jilain beneath him : mark yon altir, 

The dark stream brawling round its nigged base, 

These rlifffi, these yawning caverns, this wide dren^ 

Skirted with unhewn stone : they awe my soul, 

As if the very genius of the place 

Himself appeared, and with terrific tread 

Stalk'd through his drear domain— 

we could fancy that both these personages had ooM 
fresh from the study of the English garden. Tb 
distresses of Elfrida, and the heroism of CaractacMb 
are in danger of becoming objects of secondary eoa- 
sideration, while we are admiring the shades of Hfl^ 
wood, and the rocks of Mona. He has attempted 19 
shelter himself under the authority of Sophodes; 
but though there are some exquisite touches of IsoIf 
scapc-))ainting in that drama, the poet has inl 
them li^ith a much more sparing hand. It ia 
that Hurd pnmed away a great deal more 
of this kind, with which the first draught of lift 
Elfnda was overrun ; and we learn from GrajTi i* 
liis admirable loiter of criticism on the Caractacai^ 
that the opening of that tragedy was, as it at M 
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r^en much more objectionable than at present. 
ascriptions are better suited to the Masqlie, 
m of drama founded on some wild and ro- 
adyenture, and of which the interest does 
end on the manners or the passions- It is 
:e more in its place in Argentile and Cnran, 
le calls a legendary drama> written on the old 
. model. He composed it after the other two, 
ing the short time that his wife lived; but, 
erai of his poems, it was not pubUshed till 
J of hii decease. The beginning promises 
nd the language of our old writers is at first 
f well imitated. There is afterwards too 
ick and too many prettinesses ; such is that 
losegay which the princess finds, and con- 
rom its tasteful arrangement to be the work 
;ely fingers. The subordinate parts, of the 
r, and Ralph, his deputy, are not sustained 
ig to the author's first conception of them, 
►ry is well put together. He has, perhaps, 
else that is equal in expression to the fol- 
)assage. 

know^st, when we did quit our anchored barks, 

oss'd a pleasant valley ; rather say 

, of sister vales, o'erhung with hills 

•ied form and foliage ; every vale 

;s own proper brook, the which it hugged 

;reen breast, as if it feared to lose 
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The treaBur'd crystal. You might mark the coarse 
Of these cool rills more by the ear than eye, 
For, though they oft would to the sun unfold 
Their silver as they past, 'twas quickly lost ; 
But ever did they murmur. On the verge 
Of one of these clear streams, there stood a cell 
O'ergrown with moss and ivy; near to which. 
On a fallen trunk, that bridged the little brook 
A hermit sat. Of him we ask'd the name 
Of this sweet valley, and he call'd it Hakeness. 

{Argentile and Curany A 

In two lines more, we are unluckily reminded 1 
this is no living landscape. 

Thither, my Sewold, go, or pitch thy tent 
Near to thy ships, for they are near the scene. 

Siilce the time of Mason, this rage for descril 
what is called scenery (and scenery indeed it o 
is, having little of nature in it) has infected man 
our play-writers and novelists. 

Argentile' s intention of raising a rustic monnz 
to the memory of his father^ is taken firom SI 
speare. 

This grove my sighs shall consecrate ; in shape 
Of some fair tomb, here will I heap the turf 
And caD it Adelbright^s. Yon aged yew, 
Whose rifted trunk, rough bark, and gnarled root 
Give solemn proof of its high ancientry, 
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Shall etuopy the shrine. Theresa not a ftower, 
That hwigs the deirjr head, and seems to we©p> 
As pallid blue-beUs, cpow-tjea and niareh liliei, 
But ril plant hare^ and if they chance to withetj 
Mj tears ah all water them ; there's not a bird 
That trails a sad soft note, aa ring:(3oves do. 
Or twittera painfully like the dun martletp 
But I will lure by my belt art, to roost 
And plain them in these branches. Larks and finches 
Will I frig'bt hence, nor aught shall dare approach 
This pensive spot, save solitary things 
I That love to mourn as I do* 

How c^ld and Efeless are these pretty lines, when 
I compared to the " wench-like words/* of the young 
I jirbcesj which suggested them* 

I If he he gone he^ll make Ms g^rave a bed 

With female fairies will his tomb b© haunted^ 
i And worms wiU not come to thee. 

Arv. With fairest flowers, 
I Whilst summer lasts, and I hve here, Fidele, 

ni sweeten thy sad grave. Thou shalt not lack 
L The flower that's like thy face, pale primrose j nor 

The axured hare-bell, like thy veins j noj nor 
^ The leaf of eglantine, whom not to alatiderj 

(hit-sweeten'd not thy breath : the ruddock would 
' With charitable hill (O billj fore-shaming 

The rich-left heirs, that let their fathers lie 

Without a monument!) bring thee all this; 

Yes, and furred moss besides, when flowers are none, 

To winter-ground thy corse. 
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This is grief, seeking to relieve and forget itself ii 
fiction and fancy; the other, though the occasioi 
required an expression of deeper sorrow, is a mere 
pomp of feeling. 

His blank verse in the English Garden has not 
the majesty of Akenside, the sweetness of Dyer, oi 
the terseness of Armstrong. Its characteristic is 
delicacy ; but it is a delicacy approaching nearer to 
weakness than to grace. It has more resemblance 
to the rill that trickles over its fretted chann^, than 
to the stream that winds with a ftdl tide, and " war- 
bles as it flows." The practice of cutting it into 
dialogue had perhaps crippled him. As he has made 
the characters in his plays too attentive to the deco- 
rations of the scene-painter, so in the last book d 
the English Garden he has turned his landscape into 
a theatre, for the representation of a play. The stoi} 
of Nerina is too long and too complicated ibr an 
episode in a didactic poem. He will seldom bear to 
be confronted with those writers whom he is {{mi 
either by accident or design to resemble. His pic- 
ture of the callow young in a bird's-nest is, I thinki 
with some alteration, copied from Statins. 

Her young meanwhile 

Callow and cold, from their moss-woven nest 
Peep forth ; they stretch their little eager throats 
Broad to the wind, and plead to the lone spraj 
Their famished plaint importunately shrill. 

{English OardeHjh.Z.) 
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Volncnun sic tui-ba recentmn, 

Cum T«ducem long-o prospexit in sBtliere matremi 
Ire ciipit contraj summ^ue e margiae nidi 
lExtat luans ; jam jamqua cadat ni pectore ioto 
Obatet ap«Tba parena et amantibus increpet alis. 

(Tfiek lib, x. 468.) 

Oppian's imitatioQ of this is happier « 

M^TTjpf daptvt) Z^fvpQV TrptitrayyiXoQ crpvcCi 
Oi ^aitaXii}/ rpvi^ovr^c Iwi^purffKovm tcakt^, 
rij&winryoi vtpl fiTjrplj Kul tfiilptn^Tt^ i^ta^nc 

;; (Halieut. I iii. 248.) 

Hurdt In the letter he addnessed to bim on the 
brks of Imitation, observed, that the imagery 
ith which the Ode to Memory opens, is borrowed 
xna Strada's Prolusions. The chorus in Elfrida, 
^nning 

Hail to thy living light, 

Ambrosial mom ! all hail thy roseate ray : 

I taken from the Hymnus in Auroram, by Fla- 
linio. 

His Sappho, a lyrical drama, is one of the few at- 
empts that have been made to bring amongst us 
hat tunefrd trifle, the modem Opera of the Italians. 
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It has been transferred by Mr. Mathias into i 
language, to which alone it seemed properly to 
long. Mr. Glasse has done as much for Caracta 
by giving it up to the Greek. Of the two Od 
which are all, excepting some few fragments, tl 
remain to us of the Lesbian poetess, he has int 
duced Translations into his drama. There is mi 
glitter of phrase than in the versions made, ii 
recollect right, by Ambrose PhilHps, which are 
serted in the Spectator, No. 222 and 229 ; but mu 
less of that passionate emotion which marks the c 
ginal. Most of my readers will remember tl 
which begins. 

Blest as the immortal Gods is he, 
The youth who fondly sits by thee, 
And hears and sees thee, all the while. 
Softly speak and sweetly smile. 

It is thus rendered by Mason : 

The youth that gazes on thy charms, 
Rivals in bliss the Gods on high. 

Whose ear thy pleasing converse warms, 
Thy lovely smile his eye. 

But trembUng awe my bosom heaves, 
When placed those heavenly charms amoDg; 

The sight my voice of power bereaves, 
And chains my torpid tongue. 
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Through eve 17 thriUing- fibre flies 
The subtle iiUBe ; in diranepa dr^ar 

Mj eirea are veiled ; a miirmuriug^ noise 
Glides tinkling- through my ear ; 

Death^B chilly dew m j limba o'erapreadaj 
Shivering, eonTuls'd, I panting lye j 

And pale, as m the fiower that fadesi 
I dr^&opj I faiiit^ I die* 

The rudest language, m which there was anjthiiig 
of natural feeUng, would be preferable to tMs cold 
splet^dour. In the other ode, he comes into contrast 
witli Akenside* 

But lol to Sappho's melting aira 

Descends the radiant qneen of love j 
She imileSj and oska what fouder carea 

Her suppliant*^ plaintiTe measuTes move. 
Why is my faithful maid distrest'f 
Who, Sappho, wounds thy tender breast ? 
Say, flies he ? soon he shall pursue : 
Shuns he thy gifts ? he soon shall give : 
Slights he thy sorrows ? he shall grieve, 
And soon to all thy wishes bow. 

Akensidcy b. 1, Ode 13. 

This, though not unexceptionable, and particularly 
in the last verse, has yet a tenderness and spirit 
utterly wanting in Mason. 

What from my power would Sappho claim ? 
Who scomB thy flame ? 
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What wayward boy 
Disdains to yield thee joy for joy ? 
Soon shall he court the bliss he flies ; 
Soon beg the boon he now denies, 
And, hastening back to love and thee, 
Repay the wrong with extacy. 

In the Pygmalion, a lyrical scene, he has made an 
effort equally vain, to represent the impassioned elo- 
quence of Jean Jaques Rousseau. 

In his shorter poems, there is too frequent a re- 
currence of the same machinery, and that, such as 
it needed but little invention to create. Either the 
poet himself, or some other person, is introduced, 
musing by a stream or lake, or in a forest, when the 
appearance of some celestial visitant, muse, spirit, or 
angel, suddenly awakens his attention. 

Soft gleams of lustre tremble through the grove, 
And sacred airs of minstrelsy divine 

Are harp'd around, and fluttering pinions move. 
Ah, hark ! a voice, to which the vocal rill, 

The lark's extatic harmony is rude ; 
Distant it swells with many a holy trill, 

Now breaks wide warbling from yon orient cloud. 

And, 

But hark ! methinks I hear her hallow'd tongue I 

In distant trills it echoes o'er the tide ; 

Now meets mine ear with warbles wildly firee^ 

As swells the lark's meridian extacy. 

OAvi 
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After theejttatic notes have been heard, all vanlsbes 
iWBjr like some figure k the clouds, which 

Even with a thonghtj 
The rack diilimns^ and makes it indiatiiict 
As wat€r is in water. 

His abstractions are often exalted into cherubs and 
seraphs. It is the " cherub Beauty sits on Nature* s 
rustic shrine ;" *^ heftven-dcBcended Charity ;* *' Con- 
Btancy, heaven-bom queen;" Liberty, "heaTen-de- 
acending queen/' Take away from him these aerial 
beings and their harjis, and you will rob him of his 
best treasures. 

He holds ncftrlj the same place among our poets, 
that Peters does among our painters* He too is heat 
known by— 

The angers floating pomp, the seraph's glowing grace ; 

and he too> instead of that gravity and depth of 
tone which might seem most accordant to his subjects, 
treats them with a lightness of pencil that is not far 
removed from flimsiness. 

In the thirteenth Ode, on the late Duchess of 
Devonshire, the only lady of distinguished rank to 
whom the poets of modem times have loved to pay 
their homage, and in the sixteenth, which he entitles 
Palinodia, he provokes a comparison with Mr. Cole- 
ridge. One or two extracts from each will shew the 
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difference between the artificial heat of the schools 
and the warmth of a real enthusiasm. 

Art thou not she whom faVring fate 

In all her splendour drest, 
To show in how supreme a state 

A mortal might be blest ? 
Bade beauty, elegance, and health, 
Patrician birth, patrician wealth, 

Their blessings on her darling shed ; 
Bade Hymen, of that generous race 
Who freedom's fairest annals grace. 

Give to thy love th' illustrious head. 

Mason. 

Light as a dream, your days their circlets ran. 
From all that teaches brotherhood to man 
Far, far removed ; from want, from hope, from fear, 
Enchanting music luird your infant ear, 
Obeisant praises sooth'd your infant heart : 

Emblasonments and old ancestral crests, 
With many a bright obtrusive form of art, 

Detained your eye from nature ; stately vests, 
That veiling strove to deck your charms divine. 
Were your's unearned by toil. 

Coleridge J Ode to Georgianaj Duchess of Glaiteester. 

Say did I err, chaste Liberty, 
When, warm with youthful fire, 

I gave the vernal fruits to thee. 
That ripen*d on my lyre ? 

When, round thy twin-bom sister's shrine 

I taught the flowers of verse to twine 



And blend in one th^lt fresh perfume ^ 
Forbade them, vagrant and disjoin 'd. 
To give to fiverj wanton wind 

Their fragrance and their bloom t 

Ye cloudfi^ that far above me float and pause^ 

Whoae pathJesa march no mortal majr controul ! 

Ye ocean waveSj thatj whereso'er je roll^ 
Yield homage only to eternal lawg ! 
Ye woodsj that listen to the night- birds iingingj 

Midway tlie smooth and perilous iteep reclined; 
Save when your own imperious branchea ewinging-i 

Have made a solemn music of the wind I 
Where^ like a man heloVd of God, 
Through g-loomsj which never woodmim trod, 

How oft, pursuing fimcies holy, 

My moonlight way o'er flowering- weeds I woundj 
Inspired beyond the guess of folly, 

By each rude shape and wild imconquerable sound ! 
O, ye loud waves, and O, ye forests high, 

And O, ye clouds, that far above me soared I 
Thou rising sun ! thou blue rejoicing sky I 
Yea, every thing that is and will be free. 
Bear witness for me wheresoever ye be, 

With what deep worship I have still adored 
The spirit of divinest liberty. 

Coleridge. France, An Ode, 

The Elegy written in a churchyard in South Wales, 
is not more below Gray*s. 
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Of eagerness to obtain poetical distinction he 
much more than Gray ; but in tact, judgment, 
learning, was exceedingly his inferior. He was 
gether a man of talent, if I may be allowed tc 
the word talent according to the sense it bore ii 
old English ; for he had a vehement desire of e 
lence, but wanted either the depth of mind oi 
industry that was necessary for producing anyt 
that was very excellent. 



OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

Oliver, the second son of Charles and j 
Goldsmith, was bom in Ireland, on the lOl 
November, 1728, at Pallas, in the Parish of For 
or Forney in the County of Longford. By a 
take made in the note of his entrance in the cc 
register, he is represented to have been a natii 
the county of Westmeath. 

His father, who had before resided at Smitl 
in the county of Roscommon, (which has by : 
been erroneously said to be the birth-place of his 
OUver,) removed thence to Pallas, and afterward 
his Rectory of Kilkenny West, in the count 
Westmeath ; and in the latter of these parishe 
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Liissoy> or Aubum^he built the house described as the 
VillRge-Preacher's modest mansion in the Deserted 
Village. His mother was daughter of the He v. 
Oliver Jones, master of the diocesan school at 
Elpbin. Their family consisted of five sons and 
three daughters. 

In a letter from his elder sister^ Catherine, the 
wife of Baoiel Hodson, Esq* inserted in the Life 
of Goldsmith, -which an anonymous writer, whom I 
suppose to have been Cowper^s friend, Mr. Eose, 
finom a passage m Mr» Nicholas Literajry Anecdotes, 
prefixed to bis Miscellaneous Works, wonders are 
tiild of his early predilection for the poetical art; 
but those who have observed the amplification with 
which the sprightly sallies of childhood are related 
by domestic fondness, will listen to such narrations 
with some abatement of confidence* It seems pro- 
bahle, that a desire of literary distinction might 
have been infused into his youthful mind by hearing 
of the reputation of his countryraao, Pamell, with 
whom, m we leam irom his life of that poet, his 
fktbef and imcle were acquainted. 

He received the first rudiments of learning from 
a school-master who taught in the village where his 
parents resided^ and who had served as a quarter- 
master during the war of the Succession in Spain j 
■nd from the romantic accounts which this man 
de%hted to give ofhia trarets. Goldsmith is sup- 
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posed, by his sister^ to haye contracted his propenshj 
for a wandering life. From hence he was removed 
successively to the school at Elphin^ of which the 
Rer. Mr. Griffin was master^ and to that of Athlone ; 
kept by the Rer. Mr. Campbell ; and lastly, was 
placed mider the care of the Rev. Patrick Hughes^ of 
Edgeworthstown, in the comity of Longford^ to 
whose instruction he acknowledged himself to haive 
been more indebted than to that of his other 
teachers. 

It was probably that untowardness in his outwaid 
appearance, which never afterwards left him, that 
made his schoolfellows consider him a dull boy, fit 
only to be the butt of their ridicule. 

On his last return after the holidays to the house 
of his master, an adventure befel him, which after- 
wards was made the ground-work of the plot in one 
of his comedies. Journeying along leisurely, and 
being inclined to enjoy such diversion as a guinea, 
that had been given him for pocket-money, would 
afford him on the road, he was overtaken by ni^ 
at a small town called Ardagh. Here, inquiring ftr 
the best house in the place, he was directed to a 
gentleman's habitation that literally answered that 
description. Under a delusion, the opposite to that 
entertained by the knight of La Mancha, he rides 
up to the supposed inn ; and having given his hone 
in charge to the ostler, enters without ceremony. 
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The master of the house, aware of the mistake, 
naolvea to &Tour it; and is still less inclined to 
mideoeiTe his guest, when he finds out from his 
diaeourse that he is the son of an acquaintance and 
a neig^hour. A good supper and a bottle or two of 
irine are called for, of which ihe host, with his 
wife and daughter, are invited to partake ; and a 
hot cake is providently ordered for the morrow's 
hreak&at. The young traveller's surprise may be 
oonceived, when in calling for his bill, he finds 
mider what roof he has been lodged, and with whom 
he had been putting himself on such terms of fa- 
miliarity. 

In June, 1745, he was sent a sizer to Trinity Col- 
lege^ Dublin, and placed under the tuition of Mr. 
snider, one of the fellows, who is represented to 
have been of a temper so morose as to excite the 
strongest disgust in the mind of his pupil. He did 
not pass through his academical course without dis- 
tinction. Dr. Kearney (who was afterwards provost), 
in a note on BoswelVs Life of Johnson, informs us, 
that Goldsmith gained a premium at the Christmas 
examination, which, according to Mr. Malone, is more 
honourable than those obtained at the other examina- 
tions, inasmuch as it is the only one that determines 
die successful candidate to be the first in literary 
merit. This is enough to disprove what Johnson is 
reported to have said of him, that he was a plant that 
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flowered late ; that there appeared nothing remarl 
able about him when he was young ; though when 1 
had got into fame, one of his friends began to recolle 
something of his being distinguished at coUeg 
WTiether he took a degree is not known.* On oi 
occasion he narrowly escaped expulsion for harii 
been concerned in the rescue of a student, who, 
violation of the supposed privileges of the Universi 
had been arrested for debt within its precincts : b 
his superiors contented themselves with passing 
public censure on him. 

Having been deprived, in 1 747, by death, of h 
father, who had with difficulty supported him 
college, he became a dependant on the bounty of li 
uncle,t the Rev. Thomas Contarine; and aft 
fluctuating in his choice of an employment in Bi 
was at length estabUshed as a medical student 
Edinburgh, in his twenty-fifth year. 

Dr. Strean mentions, that he was at one time i 
tended for the church, but that appearing befb 
the Bishop, when he went to be examined for ordei 
in a pair of scarlet breeches, he was rejected. 

From Edinburgh, when he had completed b 

* He took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, Feb. 2 
1749. Priar^s Life of Goldsmith, vol. i. p. 08. Ed. 

t He also helped himself by writing street-ballac 
Prior, vol. i. p. 75. Ed. 
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attendance on the usual course of lectures, he re- 
mored to Leyden, with the intention of continuing 
Ida studies a that University. 

Johnson used to speak with coarse contempt of 
GoUsmith's want of yeradty. <' NoU," said he to 
ahcty of much distinction in literature, who re- 
peated to me his words, " NoU, madam, would lie 
through an inch hoard." In this instance, John- 
son's known partiality to Goldsmith fixes the stigma 
so deeply, that we can place no reliance on the account 
he gave of what hefel him, when he imagined him- 
sdf to beno longer within reach of detection. In a 
letter to his uncle he relates that, before going to 
Hdland, he had embarked in a yessel for Bordeaux, 
that the ship was driven by a storm into Newcastle- 
iqxm-Tyne, that he was there seized on suspicion of 
being engaged with the rebels, and thrown into 
prison; that the vessel, meanwhile proceeding on her 
voyage, was wrecked at the mouth of the Garonne, 
where all the crew perished ; and that, at the end of 
a fortnight, being liberated, he set sail in a vessel 
bound for Holland, and in nine days arrived safely 
at Rotterdam. After a residence of about a twelve- 
month at Leyden, he was involved in difficulties, 
occasioned by his love of gambling, a ridiculous in- 
clination that adhered to him for the remainder of 
his life. He now set out with the resolution of 
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visiting the principal parts of the Continent on foot ; 
and, according to his own report of himself^ made 
liis way by a variety of stratagems, sometimes re- 
cruiting his finances by the acquisition of small sums 
proposed in the foreign universities to public dispu- 
tants ; at others, securing himself a hospitable re- 
ception by the exercise of a moderate share of skill 
in playing the flute— his " tuneless pipe," as he 
calls it, in that passage of The Traveller, where 
he alludes to tliis method of supplying his wants. 

Thus, if we are to believe him, he passed hroug^ 
the Netherlands, France, and Germany, into the 
Swiss Cantons ; and m tliat country, so well suited 
to awaken the feelings of a poet, he composed a part 
of The Traveller, and sent it to his elder brother, a 
clergyman in Ireland. Continuing his journey into 
Italy, he visited Venice, Verona, Florence, and 
Padua ; and having spent six months at the UniTer^ 
sity in the last mentioned city, returned throu(^ 
France to England in 1/56. From his Inquiry into 
the Present State of Leaniing, we collect, that when 
at Paris he attended tlie Chemical Lectures of 
llouelle. 

In the meantime his imcle had died; and he (bund 
himself, on his arrival in London, so destitute ercn 
of a friend to whom he could refer for a reoom- 
niendation, that he with difficulty obtained first the 
place of an uslier to a school, and afterwards that of 
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assistant in the laboratory of a chemist. At last, 
meeting with Doctor Sleigh, formerly his Mow- 
stndent atEdinbnrgh, he was enabled, by the kindness 
of this worthy physician, who appears in so amiable a 
hfjtkt as the patron of Barry, in the Memoirs of that 
painter, to avail himself more effectually of his know- 
ledge in medicme, and to earn a subsistence, however 
scanty, by'the practice of that art. 

The Bankside in Southwark, and the Temple, or 
its vicinity, were successively the places where he 
fixed bis residence. To his professional gains he 
soon added the emoluments arising from his exer- 
tians as an author. In 1758, he took a share in the 
eondnct of the literary journal called the Monthly 
Befiew : and for the space of seven or eight months, 
while the employment lasted, lodged in the house of 
Mr. Griffiths, the proprietor of it. The next year he 
contributed several papers to the Lady's Magazine, 
snd to the Bee, a collection of essays, and published his 
Inquiry into the Present State of Polite Learning, 
m which he speaks of the Monthly Review in terms 
not very respectful. There is, I doubt, in this little 
essay more display than reality of erudition. It 
would not be easy to say where he had discovered 
"that Dante was persecuted by the critics as long as 
he lived." The complaints he made of the hard 
ftte of authors, and his censure of odes and of blank 
■verse, were well calculated to conciliate the good will. 
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and to excite the sympathy of Johnson, ^th whoi 
he soon hecame intimate. 

Poverty and indiscretion were other claims, b; 
which the benevolent commiseration of Johnaoi 
could scarcely fail to be awakened ; and his aoqnain 
tance with Goldsmith had not subsisted long, whei 
an occasion presented itself for rescuing him firon 
the consequences of those evils. One day, callinj 
on our poet, at his lodgings in Wine-office Court 
Fleet-street, he found him under arrest for debt, an< 
engaged in violent altercation with his landlady 
Taking from him the Vicar of Wakefield, then jus 
written, Johnson proceeded with it to Newbery thi 
Bookseller, from whom he obtained sixty pound 
for his friend ; and Goldsmith's good humour, am 
the complaisance of his hostess, returning with thi) 
accession of wealth, they spent the remainder of tb 
day together in harmony. In this novel, like Fidd 
ing and Smollett, he exhibits a very natural view o 
familiar life. Inferior to the first in the artfbl man 
agement of his story, and to the latter in the broade 
traits of comic character, and not equal to either ii 
variety and fertility, he is, nevertheless, to be pie 
ferred to both for his power of passing from tk 
ludicrous to the tender, and for his r^ard to monl 
decency. It was not printed till some yean aftcTj 
in 1 766, when his reputation had been in some dtgiet 
established by The Traveller. Meanwhile he nob' 
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lished» in a periodictd work called the Ledger^ his 
Letters fiom a Citizen of the World to his Friend in 
the East, in which* under the character of a Chinese 
philosc^her, he descrihes the customs and manners 
of Emopeana. But this assumed personage is an 
awkward concealment for the good-humoured Irish- 
man, with his never-jGuling succession of droll stiuies. 
Of tihese there are too many ; and the want of any 
tfaing like a continued interest is sensibly felt. I do 
not know of any hook* on the same plan, that is to be 
compared with the Persian Letters of Montesquieu. 

Li the spring of 1763 he had lodgings in Islington, 
and continuing there till the following year, he revised 
aeteral petty publications for Newbery, and wrote the 
Letters on English History, which, from their being 
pthUshed as the letters of a nobleman to his son, 
have been attributed by turns to the Earl of 
Orrery and Lord Lyttelton. 

His next removal was to the Temple, where he 
remained for the rest of his life, not without indulg- 
ing a project, equally magnificent and visionary, of 
making a journey into the East, in order to bring 
back with him such useful inventions as had not 
found their way into Britain. He was ridiculed by 
Johnson, for fancying himself competent to so arduous 
a task, when he was utterly unacquainted with our 
own mechanical arts. He would have brought back 
a grinding barrow, said Johnson, and thought that 
he had fomished a wonderful improvement. The 
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more feasible plan of returning with honour anc 
advantage to his native country, was held out to hin 
through the patronage of the Earl of Northumber 
land. That nobleman, who was then the Lore 
Lieutenant of Ireland, sent for him, and made hinc 
an offer of his protection. Goldsmith, with his charac 
teristic simplicity, replied, that he had a brothei 
there, a clergyman, who stood in need of help ; that^ 
for himself, he looked to the booksellers for support. 
This reliance happily did not deceive him. By the 
rewards of his literary labours, he was placed in a 
comparative state of opulence, in which his propen- 
sity for play alone occasioned a diminution. 

Li 1705, appeared The Hermit, The Traveller, 
and the Essays. 

About this time a club was formed, at the pro- 
posal of lieynolds, which consisted, besides that 
eminent painter and our poet, of Johnson, Burke, 
Burke's fnther-in-law. Doctor Nugent, Sir John 
Hawkins, Langton, Beauclerk, and Chamier, who 
met and supped together every Friday night, at the 
Turk's Head, in Gerard-street, Soho. The book- 
seller's shop belonging to Dr. Griffiths, called the 
Dunciad, in the neighbourhood of Catherine-street, 
was another of his favourite haunts. 

His comedy of the Good Natured Man, though it 
had received the sanction of Burke's approval, did 
not please Garrick sufficiently to induce him to ven- 
ture it on his theatre. It was, therefore, brought 
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ibrward by Colman^ at Covent Grarden, on the 29tli 
of Jannarjr, 1769 ; but having been represented fiyr 
nine nights, did not longer maintain its place on the 
stage, ihoogh it is one of those comedies which afford 
most amnaement in the closet. For his conception 
of the character of Croaker, the author acknowledged 
that he was indebted to Johnson's Suspirius, in the 
Bambler. That of Honeywood, in its undistinguish- 
ing benevolence, bears some resemblance to his own. 

In the next year he published his Deserted Village; 
and entered into an agreement with Dairies, to com- 
pile a History of England, in four octavo volumes, 
tar the sum of five hundred pounds in the space of 
two years ; before the expiration of which period, he 
made a compact with the same bookseller for an 
abridgment of the Roman History, which he had 
before published. The History of Greece, which 
has appeared since his death, cannot with certainty 
be ascribed to his pen. 

In 1771, he wrote the Life of Bolingbroke, pre- 
fixed to the Dissertation on Parties. 

The reception which his former play had met 
did not discourage him from trying his fate with a 
second. But it was not till after much solicitation 
that Colman was prevailed on to allow The Mistakes 
of a Night, or She Stoops to Conquer, to be acted 
at Covent Garden, on the 15th of March, 1773. A 
large party of zealous friends, with Johnson at their 
head, attended to witness the representation and to 
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lead the plaudits of the house ; a scheme which li 
Cumberland describes to have been preconcert 
with much method, but to have been near fail) 
in consequence of some mistakes in the execution 
the manceuvrcs, which aroused the displeasure 
the audience. That the piece is enlivened by si 
droll incidents, as to be nearly allied to farce, Jol 
son with justice obser\'ed, declaring, however, tl 
** he knew of no comedy for many years that had 
much exhilarated an audience ; that had so mi 
answered the great end of comedy, that of mak 
an audience merry.** 

The History of the Earth and Animated Natv 
in eight volumes, closed the labours of Goldsmi 
This compilation, however recommended by 
agrccablencss of style usual to its author, is 1 
little prized for its accuracy. In a summary of p 
events, which are often differently related by writ 
of authority and credit nearly equal, it is in vain 
look for certainty. But when we are presented ^ 
a description of natural objects that required o 
to be looked at in order to be known, we are neit 
amused nor instructed without some degree of f 
cision. History ])artakcs of the nature of romai 
Physiology is more closely connected with sden 
In the one we must often rest contented with pro 
bility. In the other we know that truth is genen 
to be attained, and therefore expect to find it. 

Goldsmith had been for some time sabject 
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0f Sl^ingury ; and having hthrt experieueed 
rriief irom iFAnK^s*!; powders, >ifid agftuj recxiurse to 
that popidar medicine* His medical atleiidnnts air 
said to haTe TemouatriLted with him on its imfitness 
in the stage to which his disorder had itiiiched ; but 
he persevered j and his fever increasingj and aome 
secret dbtress of mind^ mider which he owned to 
Or, Turton that he laboured^ aggravating his hochly 
complaint, he expired on the 4th of April in his 
forty -fiflh year. 

He was privately interred in the Temple burying 
gnmiid. A monnment is erected to his memory in 
Wettminstcr Abbey, with the following epitapli by 
lohnson, written at the solicitation of their common 
friends. 

OlivFirii Goldnmilbj 

Poetse, Physici, Historici, 

Qui nullum fere scribendi genus 

Non tetigit, 

Nullum quod tetigit non omavit : 

Seu risus essent movendi, 

Sive lacrymee, 

Affectuum potens at lenis dominator : 

Ingenio sutlimis, vividus, versatilis, 

Oratione grandis, nitidus, yenustus : 

Hoc monumento memoriam coluit 

Sodalium amor, 

Amicorum fides, 

Lectopum veneratio. 

Natus in Hibemia, Forniae Longfordiensis, 

In loco cui nomen Pallas. 

Nov. XXIX, MDCCXXXL 

Eblanse literis institutus; 

Obiit Londini, 
April. IV. MDCCLXXIV. 
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It has been qaestioned whether there is any autho- 
rity for using the word "tetigit** as it is here em- 
ployed. I have heard it observed by one, whose 
opinion on such subjects is decisive^ that " oontigit*' 
would have better expressed the writer's meaning. 

Another epitaph composed by Johnson in Greek, 
deserves notice, as it shows how strongly his mind 
was impressed by Groldsmith's abilities. 

T bv rd^ov ehopdaQ rbv OXij3apio(0, Kovltiv 

0i9i fiifiri\€ ^vfTiQj fikrpiav x^P'Ci ^PT^ wakaUiVf 
KXaiiTt iroi7/rf}Vy ifrrdpucoVf ^vcucov* 

^^ Thou beholdest the tomb of OUver ; press not, 
O stranger, with the foot of folly, the venerable dust 
Ye who care for nature, for the charms of song, for 
the deeds of ancient days, weep for the Historian, the 
Naturalist, the Poet." 

Goldsmith's stature was below the middle height ; 
his limbs, sturdy; his forehead, more prominent 
than is usual ; and his face, almost round, pallid. 
and marked with the small-pox. 

The simpleness, almost approaching to fatuity, 
of his outward deportment, combined with the power 
which there was within, brings to our recollectifm 
some part of the character of La Fontaine, whom a 
French lady wittily called the Fable Tree, from his 
apparent unconsciousness, or rather want of mental 
responsibility for the admirable productions which 
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he was continiiaUy supplying. His propriety and 
d^amessy when he expresses his thoughts with his 
pen, and his confusion and inability to impart them 
m conversation, well illustrated the observation of 
Cicero» that it is very possible for a man to think 
righdy on any subject, and yet to want the power of 
conveying his sentiments by speech in fit and be- 
coming language to others. '' Fieri potest ut recte 
qnis sentiat, sed id quod sentit polite eloqui non 
posrit/' Tet Mr. Cumberland, who was one of his 
assodates, has informed us, " that he had gleams of 
eloquence." 

Johnson said of him that he was not a social man ; 
he never exchanged mind with you. His prevailing 
foible was a desire of shining in those exteridr ac- 
complishments which nature had denied him. Vanity 
* and benevolence had conspired to make him an easy 
J prey to adulation and imposture. 

His complaints of the envy by which he found 
i his mind tormented, and especially on the occasion 
1 of Johnson's being honoured by an interview with 
j the king, must have made those who heard him, lose 
all sense of the evil passion, in their amusement at 
8 confession so novel and so pleasant. 

One day, we are told, he complained in a mixed 
eompany of Lord Camden. " I met him," said 
he, " at Lord Clare's house in the country, and he 
took no more notice of me than if I had been an 
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ordinary man." The story of his peach-colouret 
coat will not soon be forgotten. K— 

in some men 

Their graces serve them but as enemies. 

Goldsmith was one of those in whom their frailtie 
are more likely to serve them as friends ; for the 
were such as could scarcely fail to assist in appeasm 
malevolence and conciliating kindness. Be this as i 
will, he must, with all his weaknesses, be considerei 
as one of the chief ornaments of the age in which h 
lived. 

Comparisons have been made between the sitnadoi 
of the men eminent for Uterature in Queen Anne' 
time and at the commencement of the reign o 
George the Third. In the former, beginning to b 
disengaged from the court, where they were mor 
at home during the reign of the Charleses, thr 
were falling under the influence of the nobility 
amongst whom they generally found their patrons, am 
often their associates. In the latter, they bad bee 
insensibly shaken off alike by the court and the noblei 
and were come into the hands of the people am 
the booksellers. I know not whether they were mud 
the worse for this change. If in the one instance the; 
were rendered more studious of elegance and smart 
ness ; in the other, they attained more freedom an 
force. In the former, they were ofiener imitators o 
the French. In the latter, they followed the dictate 
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of a better sense^ and tnisted more to their own 
resources. They lost, indeed, the character of wits, 
but thej aspired to that of instructors. Tet in one 
respect, and that a material one, it must be owned, 
Aat they were sufferers by this alteration in afiairs. 
For the quantity of their labours having become 
more important under their new masters than it was 
mider their old ones, they had less care of selection, 
and their originality was weakened by diffusiveness. 
They indulged themselves but sparingly in the luxury 
of composing verse, which was too thriftless an occu- 
pttioii to be continued long. They used it, perhaps, 
18 the means of attracting notice to themselves at 
Aeir first entrance on the world, but not as the 
iti^le on which they were afterwards to depend. 
When the song had drawn a band of hearers around 
diem, it had done its duty. The crowd was to be 
detained and increased, by expectations of advantage 
rather than of pleasure. A writer consulted Gold- 
smith on what subjects he might employ his pen 
with most profit to himself. " It will be better," 
laid the author of The Traveller and the Deserted 
Village, laughing indeed, but in good earnest, " to 
relinquish the draggle-tail muses. For my part, 
I have found productions in prose more sought after 
md better paid for." This is, no doubt, the reason 
diat his Terse bears so small a proportion to his 
other writings. Yet it is by the former, added to 
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the few works of imagination which he has h 
besides, that he will be known to posterity. H 
histories will probably be superseded by moreikilf 
or more accurate compilations; as they are no 
read by few who can obtain information nearer to i 
original sources. 

In the natural manner of telling a short ai 
humorous story, he is perhaps surpassed by i 
writer of prose except Addison. In his Essays, tl 
style preserves a middle way between the gravity « 
Johnson and the lightness of Chesterfield; but 
may often be objected to them, as to the mor 
writings of Johnson, that they present life to i 
under a gloomy aspect, and leave an impreaaifln < 
despondence on the mind of the reader. 

In his poetry there is nothing ideal. It pleaw 
chiefly by an exhibition of nature in her moat home! 
and familiar views. But from these he aeleO 
his objects with due discretion, and omita to n 
present whatever would occasion unmingled pain ( 
disgust. 

His couplets have the same slow and stately marc 
as Johnson's ; and if we can suppose similar imagi 
of rural and domestic life to have arrested the attei 
tion of that writer, we can scarcely conceive thai h 
would have expressed them in different language. 

Some of the lines in The Deserted Villaffe are aai 
to be closely copied from a poem by "^elated, calle 
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Ohoypaifila ; but I do Hot think he will be foiiod 
I have lesieA larger contributions on it, than most 
poets have supposed themselves justified in making 
i the neglected works of their predecessors. 
The following particulars relating to this poem, 
which I have extracted from the letter of Dr, Strean 
before referred to, eaxmot fail to gratify that numer- 
ous class of readers with whom it has been a favourite 
from their earliest years. 

The poem of The Deserted Village took its origin 
from the circumstance of General Robert Napper (the 
grandfather of tlie geatleman who now lives in the 
house within half a mile of Ugsoj, and built by the 
General)j having purchased an extensive tract of the 
conntrj surrounding lis^oy, or Auburn; in con- 
lequence of which^ many familieSj here called cottiers, 
were removed to make room for the intended improve^ 
ments of what was now to become the wide domain of 
ft rioh man J warm with the idea of changing the face 
of hm new^ acquisition j and were forced " mtk fainting 
MepSj* to go in search of " torrid tracts - and " distant 

This fact alone might be sufficient to establish the 
a^t of tlie poem; but there cannot remain a doubt in 
any unprejudiced mind, when the following are added ^ 
▼ii, that the character of the village-pTeacher, the 
above-named Henry, (the brotber of the poet,) is copied 
from nature. He ia described exactly as he hved; and 
liiA *< modest mansion^' as it existed. Burn, ^e name 
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of the village-master, and the site of his school-hoaBe, 
ami Catherine Giraghtyy a lonely widow ; 

The wretched matron forced in age for bread 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread ; 

(and to this day the brook and ditclies, near the spot 
where her cabin stood, abound with cresses) still re« 
main in the memory of the inhabitants, and Caikerimf* 
children live in the neighbourhood. The pool, the 
busy mill, the house where '' nuUhromn draughts ui- 
itffirt'd" are still visited as the poetic scene ; and the 
'^ hatrthom-htsh" gro^^'ing in an open space in firont of 
tho house, which I knew to have three trunksi is now 
reduced to one ; the other two liaving been cut, firom 
time to time, by persons carrying away pieces of it to 
be made into toys, &c. in honour of the bard, and of 
tho colobrity of his poem. All these contribute to the 
same proof; and the *^ di*cent church" which I attended 
for upwards of eighteen years, and which '' tops ths 
neiffhhouring hill,*^ is exactly described as seen from 
Lissoy, the residence of the preacher. 

I sliould Iiave observed, that Elisabeth Delap, who 
was a parishioner of mine, and died at the age of about 
ninety, often told me she was tlie first who put a book 
into Goldsmith's hand ; by which she meant, that she 
taught him his letters : she was allied to him, and kept 
a little school. 

The Hermit is a pleasing little tale, told with thmt 
simplicity which appears so easy, and is in fact ao 
difficult, to be obtained. It was imitated in the 
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lallad of a Frkr of Orders Grey, in Perc/a Reliques 
f English Poetry; 

His Traveller was, it is said, pFOflOunced by Mr. 
ox to be one of the finest pieces in the English 
[iigfidgc. Perhaps this sentence was delivered by 
mt great man with some qualification, which was 
ther forgotten or omitted by the reporter of it i 
therwise such praise was surely dispro portioned to 
s object. 

In tMs poem, he professes to compare the good 
id evil which fall to the share of those different 
itions whose lot he contemplates- His design at 
ftling out is to shew that, whether wc consider 
le blessings to be derived from art or from nature^ 
e shall discover "an equal portion dealt to all 
yHildnd^^'' And the conclusion which he draws 
. the end of the poem would be perfectly just, if 
lese premises were allowed him. 

In every government though terrors reign, 
Though tyrant kings or tyrant laws restrain, 
How small, of all that human hearts endure. 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure ! 
Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 
Our own felicity we make or find : 
With secret course, which no loud streams annoy. 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 
The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 
Luke's iron crown, and Damien's bed of steel. 
To men remote from power but rarely known, 
Leave reason, faith, and conscience; all our own. 
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That it matters little or notlung to the happiness 
of men whether they are governed well or ill, whether 
they live under fixed and known laws, or at the will 
of an arbitrary tyrant, is a paradox, the fidlacy of 
which is happily too apparent to need any refutation. 
Nor is his inference warranted by those particiilar 
observations which he makes for the purpose of 
establishing it. When of Italy he tells iia» "that 
sensual bliss b all this nation knows," how is Italy 
to be compared either with itself when it was 
prompted by those " noble aims," of which he speaks, 
or with that country where he sees 

The lords of human kind pass byi 
Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band. 
By forms unfashion'd, fresh from nature's hand, 
Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 
True to imagined right, above controul ; 
While e'en the peasant learns these rights to scan, 
And learns to venerate himself as man ? 
That good is every where balanced by some evil, 
none will deny. But that no effort of hnmin 
courage or prudence can make one scale prepondeiatie 
over the other, and that a decree of fate has fiied 
them in eternal equipoise, is an opinion which, if it 
were seriously entertained, must bind men to a tame 
and spiritless acquiescence in whatever disadvantages 
or inconveniences they may chance to find tbcB- 
selves mvolved, and leave to them the ezeraae of as 
other pubUc virtue than that of a blind sub 
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His poetry is Happily better than his argument. He 

discriminates with much skill the Tnaniiera of the 
several eouutries that pass in review before him ; the 
illustrations, with which he reheves and varies his 
main snbjeet, are judiciously interspersed; and as 
he never raises his tone too far beyond his pitch at 
the first starting, so he seldom sinks much below it. 
The thought at the beginning appears to have pleased 
him ; for he has repeated it in *Hhe Citizen of the 
World;" 

Where'er I roam, whatevei* Kialms to see, 
My heart uMraTerd fondly turns to thee j 
Still to mj brother turns with ceaseless pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening; chain. 

^' The fiirther I travel, I feel the pain of separation 
with stronger force ; those ties that bind me to my 
native country and you are still unbroken. By every 
remove I only drag a greater length of cham." 

To the poetical compositions of Goldsmith, in 
general, may be applied with justice that tem- 
perate commendation which he has given to the 
works of Paraell in his Ufe of that Poet. "At 
the end of his course the reader regrets that his way 
has been so short ; he wonders that it gave Idni so 
little trouble; and so resolves to go the joiumey over 
ligain.," There is much to solace fatigue wid even 
lo excite pleasure, but nothing to call forth rapture. 
We stay to contemplate and enjoy the objects on our 
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rimd ; iMit vfv (vvl tlint it in nil this earth wc liAvr 
hvvn trnvrlliiig, niul thftt iUv ftutlior is cither not 
willing or not nhic to rnim* tm above it. Nn writer 
in tlic Knglinh Imifomgo hns cotnbincd such varioun 
rxri'llriirtiH ns fi uovcliiit, a writc^r of romcdics. and a 
poet. 
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KiiAHMtiN, thr Novnith rhild ntid fourth son of 
HoluTt Dnrwin, Km|. hy liin wife KlixnliKh Uill, wa» 
horn at KUtoti, near Newark, in Nottinghamihirr. 
on thr I'Jtli of Drrrnihcr 17*H. He wan oducatcd at 
thr (irrannnar mrliool of ( 'hrHtcrficId, in Dorhytliirri 
unilrr tho Hvv. Mr. Hnrrown, and fV«itn thvticc wnt 
to St. .lfihn*N ('ollrgi*, ( 'ambridgis whrrr he had (or 
liin tutor Dr. Powrll, afti'rwnnliii MaiiUT of the 
(College, to whoNr lrarnin||; and g<K)diu*iMi, Maaon, 
another of Win pnpiln, ban left a U'Ntinioiiy in one «if 
liiN rarlirnt portnn. 

Ailrr pronMMling Harbrlor in Mrdiriiir at ("am- 
bridgr, Darwin went to Kdinburgh, in order to 
piirNiir bJN NtiiflirH in that ReieiicM* to tnon* advantjigr. 
Wbni \\v bad brrn tbrre long enough Ui entitle him 
to tbr degree of Doetor in Medieine, he c|uittcd Ediu- 
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burgh, and began his practice at Nottingham, but 
soon after (in 1756) removed to Lichfield. In the 
following year he married Mary, daughter of Charles 
Howard, Esq. a proctor in the Ecclesiastical Court of 
liehfield. He was very soon distinguished for his pro- 
fessional skill. The first case which he treated with 
so much success as to attnut the public notice, was 
that of a young man of fortune, who, being in a fever, 
was given over by his ordinary physician, but whom 
Darwin restored, probably by one of those bold 
measures from which others would have shrunk, but 
to which he wisely had recourse whenever a desperate 
malady called for a desperate cure. His patient, 
niiose name was Inge, was, I believe, the same whom 
Johnaon, in his life of Ambrose Phillips, has termed 
a gentleman of great eminence in Staffordshire. 
Part of the wealth that now flowed in upon him, from 
an extensive and opulent circle, was employed with 
that liberality which in this country is perhaps 
oflener exercised by men of his profession than by 
those of any other. 

At Lichfield, he formed an intimacy with several 
persons, who afterwards rose to much distinction. 
Of these, the most remarkable were Mr. Edgeworth, 
whose skill in mechanics made him acceptable to 
Darwin ; Mr. Day, a man remembered to more advan- 
tage by his writings, than by the singularities of his 
conduct ; and Anna Seward, the female most eminent 
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ill her time for poetical genius. The manner in 
which the first of these introduced himself shall be 
told in his own words, as they convey a lively descrip- 
tion of ])arwin*s person and habits of life at this 
time. '* I wrote an account to the Doctor of the 
rccc])ti()n which his scheme*' (for preventing accidents 
to a carriage in turning) " had met with from the 
Society of Arts. The Doctor wrote me a very civfl 
answer ; and though, as I afterwards found ont, he 
took me for a coach-maker, he invited me to hii 
house : nn invitation which I accepted in the enfoing 
summiT. When I arrived at Lichfield, I went to 
inquire whether the Doctor was at home. I was 
shewn into a room where I found Mrs. Darwin. I 
told her my name. She said the Doctor expected 
me, and that he intended to be at home before night. 
Th(Tc were books and prints in the room, of which I 
took occasicm to speak. Mrs. Darwin asked me to 
drink tea, and I perceived that I owed to my litera- 
ture the pleasure of passing the evening with this 
most agreeable woman. We talked and oonveracd 
upon various literary subjects till it was dark ; when 
Mrs. Darwin seeming to be surprised that the 
Doctor hod not come home, I oifered to take my 
leave ; but she told me that I had been expected for 
some days, and that a bed had been prepared for me : 
I heard some orders given to the housemaid^ who had 
destined a different room for my reception ftom that 
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mlAch lier mistress had upon second thoughti ap- 
pointed. I perceived that the maid examioed me 
ttttcptively, but I could not guess the teason. When 
supper was nearly finished, a loud rapping at the 
door annonnced the Doctor, There was a bustle in 
the hall, which made Mrs* Darwin get up and go to 
the door. Upon her exclaiming that they were 
bringing in a dead man, I went to the ball. I saw 
some persons, directed by one whom I guessed to be 
Doctor Darwin, carrying a man who appeared to be 
motionless. * He is not dead/ said Doctor Darwin* 
* He is only dead drunk. I found him,* continued 
the Doctor, ^ nearly suffoeated in a ditch : I had him 
fiHed into my carriage^ and brought hither, that we 
might take care of him to-night/ Candles came ; 
and what was the surprise of the Doctor and of Mrs- 
Darwin, to find that the person whom he had sayed 
was Mrs. Darwin's brother ! who, for the first time in 
his life, as I was assured, had been intoxicated in this 
manner, and who would undoubtedly have perished 
had it not been for Doctor Darwin's himianity. 
During this scene I had time to survey my new 
friend. Doctor Darwin. He was a large man, fat, 
and rather clumsy ; but intelligence and benevolence 
were painted in his countenance: he had a consi- 
derable impediment in his speech, a defect which is 
in general painful to others ; but the Doctor repaid 
his auditors so well for making them wait for his wit 
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or his knowledge, that he seldom found them im- 
patient. When his hrother was disposed of» he came 
to supper, and I thought that he looked at Mrs. 
Darwin as if he was somewhat surprised when he 
heard that I liad passed the whole erening in her 
company. After she withdrew, he entered into oon- 
versation with me upon the carriage that I had made, 
and upon the remarks that fell from some members 
of the Society to whom I had shewn it. I aatiafieJ 
his curiosity ; and having told him that my carriage 
was in the town, and that he could see it whenem 
he pleased, we talked upon mechanical subjects^ and 
afterwards on various branches of knowledge, whidi 
necessarily produced allusions to classical literature; 
by these, he discovered that I had received the edu- 
cation of a gentleman. ' Why ! I thought,* said the 
Doctor, ' that you were a coach-maker 1' ' That wu 
the reason,' said I, ' that you looked surprised «t 
finding me at supper with Mrs. Darwin. But yoa 
sec. Doctor, how superior in discernment ladies are 
even to the most learned gentlemen : I assure yoa 
that I had not been in the room five minutes before 
Mrs. Darwin asked me to tea !' " 

These endeavours to improve the construction of 
carriages were near costing him dear; nor did he 
desist till he had been several times thrown down, 
and at last broke the pan of the right knee^ irtiidi 
occasioned a slight but incurable lameness. Tlie 
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amiable womanj of whom Mr, Edgewortb has 
Sfioken, died in 1770. Of the five children whom 
sht brought him, two were lost in their infancy. 
Ch&rles, the eldest of the TemaimDg three, died at 
Edinbm'ghj in 1778, of a disease supposed to be 
commumented by a corpse which he was diss€5ctij3gj 
when one of his fingers was slightly wounded. He 
hod obtained a gold medal for pointing out a test by 
which pus might be distinguished from mucus ; and 
the Essay in wliieh he had stated his discovery was 
published by his father after his deathj together with 
another tieatise, which he left incomplete, on the 
Ketrograde Motions of the Absorbent Vessels of 
Animal Bodies in some Diseases. Another of Ms 
tons, Erasmus, who was a lawyer, in a temporary fit 
•of mental derangement put an end to bia existence, 
In 1799. Robert Waring, a physician, now in high 
reputation at Shrewsbun^ is tbe only one of these 
children who survived him. 

A few years before he quitted Lichfield, in conse- 
quence of a second marriage, he attempted to establish 
a Botanical Society in that city ; but his only asso- * 
dates were the present Sir Brooke Boothby, and a 
proctor whose name was Jackson. Of this trium- 
virate, Miss Seward, who knew them well, tells us 
that Jackson admired Sir Brooke Boothby, and wor- 
shipped and aped Dr. Darwin. He became a useful 
drudge to each in their joint work, the translation of 
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the Linnsean system of vegetation into English 
the Latin. His illustrions coadjutors exacted o: 
fideUty to the sense of their author, and the] 
rected Jackson's inelegant English, weeding it 
pompous coarseness. Darwin had already cone 
the design of turning the Linneean system h 
poem, which, after he had composed it, was 
handed ahout in manuscript; and, I helieve, 
quently revised and altered with the most sed 
care. The stage on which he has introduce 
fancied Queen of Botany, and her attendants 
the Rosicrusian world, has the recommendati< 
being a real spot of groimd within a mile of the 
he inhabited. A few years ago it retained : 
traces of the dihgence he had bestowed on it 
has probably not yet entirely lost them. Oi 
work, called the Botanic Garden, which he ret 
till he thought there was no danger of his mi 
character suffering from his being known as a 
he pubhshed, in 1789, the second part, conta 
the Loves of the Plants, first ; believing it 1 
more level to the apprehension of ordinary ret 
It soon made its way to an almost universal ] 
larity. With the lovers of poetry, the novelty ( 
subject, and the high polish, as it was then 
sidered, of the verse, secured it many favourers 
the curiosity of the naturalist was not less gra 
by the various information and the fanciful a 
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tures which abounded in the notes. The first part 
was given to the puMic in three years olTter* 

In 1795 and 1790, appeared the two volumes of 
Zoonomia, or Laws of Organic life, the produce of 
long lahour and much consideratioji* What profit 
a physician may derive from this book I am unable 
ite determine j hut I fear that the general reader will 
too ofteo discoTer in it a hazardous ingenuity, to 
which good sense and reason hare been sacrificed. 
When the writer of these pages, wlio was then his 
patient, ventured to intimate the aensuality of one 
part of it to its author, he himself immediately 
referred to the passage which was likely to have 
laisad the objection ; and, on another occasion, as if 
to counteract this prejudiee m the mind of OUQ 
^afbmt confidence he might be desirous of obtaining, 
be recommended to him the study of Paley's Moral 
Philosophy. 

In 1 781, he married his second wife, the widow of 
Colonel Pokj of lladburnej near Derby, with whom 
be appears to have lived as happily as he had done 
with his first. By her persuasion, he was induced 
to pass the latter part of his days at Berljy. Here 
bis medieal practice was not at all lessened i and he 
bad a seei>ntl fiimily to provide for out of the emolu- , 
ment which it brought him. llis other puhheations 
were a Tract on Female Education, a shght per- 
fcrmance, written for the piupose of reeommending 
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a school kept by some ladies, in whose welfiure his 
relation to them gave him a warm interest ; and a 
long book in 1800, on the Philosophy of Ag;ricaltiire 
and Gardening, which he entitled Phytologia. 

On Lady Day, 1802, he took possession of an old 
house, called the Priory, which had belonged to his 
son Erasmus, and was situated at a short distinoe 
from Derby ; and on the 1 7th of the next numth, 
while he was writing to his friend, Mr. Edgeworth» 
the following letter, he was arrested by the sadden 
approach of death. 

Priory, near Derby, April 17, 1802. 

Dear Edgeworth, — I am glad to find that you still 
amuse yourself with mechanism, in spite of the tioa* 
bles of Ireland. 

The use of turning aside, or downwards, the elaw of 
a table, I don't see, as it must be reared against a wall, 
for it will not stand alone. If the use be for carriage, 
the feet may shut up, like the usual brass feet of a 
reflecting telescope. 

We have all been now removed from Derby about 
a fortnight, to the Priory, and all of us like our change 
uf situation. We have a pleasant home, a good gar* 
den, ponds full of fish, and a pleasing valley somewhat 
like Shenstone's — deep, umbrageous, and with a talk- 
ative stream running down it. Our home is near the 
top of the valley, well screened by hills firom the eMt 
and north, and open to the south, where at fonr miles' 
distance we see Derby Tower. 
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Four Of Hjori^ Ktr^mg wping-e rise nonr the house, imd 
Uavta fymitsd tlitj vulkiy, wMfih, like that of Potmpeh, 
may be calltul VftI clause, aa it bogini, or la shut at the 
dtuiilioii of the lLOUfio. I hope you Ilka the deioriptiDn, 
and hope furlhej*, that jour«ftlf or any pari of your 
UMfy will iometime do ine the plaasuro of Ji vi$iU 

Pray t«ll tho authoress that tho water-nymphs ^f 
mr valley will he hojjpj- toafliiBt her nftxt novel 

My booksioUer, Mr. Johnson, will not b€!jfin to print 
the Templa of Nature till the price of paper h fixed 
by Parliament. I luppoae the pre&ont duty in pml 
« * m * 

To this imperfect sentence wai added tm the 
Mppoiitti aide hy another hand ; 

Sir, — This family h in thtt graiiteat aiHiotion* I am 
truly pncvod to intorm you of the deatli of thcf invii- 
luable Dr. Darwin. Dr, Darwin i^ol up apparently in 
l^otl httE^hh ; tibDut eiglit o'elock , }\*' rmv^ flj<? lilirary 
bell. The servant who went, said he appeared fainting. 
He revived again. Mrs. Darwin was immediately 
called. The Doctor spoke often, but soon appeared 
fainting ; and died about one o^clock. 

Our dear Mrs. Darwin and family are inconsolable : 

their affliction is great indeed, there being few such 

husbands or fathers. He will be most deservedly 

lamented by all who had the honour of being known 

to him. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

S.M. 
P. 8. This letter was begun this morning by Bt, 
Darwin himself. 
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Tlie complaint which thus suddenly tcrmi 
his life, in his seventy-ftrst year, was the A: 
Pectoris , 

Tlie Temple of Nature was printed in the 
after his deatli ; but the public had either 
(niougli of liis writings or were occupied with 
things, for little attention was paid to this po 
bequest. Tliat ingenuous burlesque of his ma 
tlie lA)veH of the Triangles, probably contribul 
loosen the s[)ell by wliieh he had for a while 
the general ear. 

His person is well described by his biogrs 
Miss Seward, as being above the middle sixi 
form athletic, and his limbs too lieavy for exac 
portion ; his countenance marked by the trac 
a severe small-[)ox, and, when not animated by 
pleasure, rather saturnine than sprightly. In ; 
his exterior was rendered agreeable by florid h 
and a smile that indicated good-humour. His 
tniit, by Wriglit of Derby, gives a very exact 
inanimate, representation of liis fonn and fea 
In justice to the painter, it must bo told, t 
believe the likeness to Imvebeen taken after des 

In his nuulical practice he was by some ac 
of empirielHm. From this charge, both Miss S 
and Mr. Kdgeworth have, I think, justly vind 
him. The fornuT has recorded a project whii 
suggested, on the stt[)posed autliority of 
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old pmetitioneraj but which he did not execute, for 
ciiiiug one of his coiisiimptii^e patients hj the trans* 
fusing of blood from the veins of a person in health. 
I have been told, that when a motherj who seemed 
to be ill the paroxysm of a delirium, expressed on 
earnest wish to take her infant into her arms, and 
her attendants were fearful of indulging her lest she 
should do some violence to the object of her affection, 
he desired them to commit it to her without appre* 
hemion» and that the result was an immediate abate- 
ment of her disorder. This was an instance rather 
of strong sagacity than of extraordinary boldness ; 
Ibr nothing less than a well-founded conSdence in 
the safety of the experiment could have induced him 
lo ha^rd it. 

I know not whrthtT it be worth relating, that 
when sent for to a nobleman, at Buxton, who con- 
ceired his health to have suffered by the use of tea, 
to which he was immoderately addicted, Darwin 
rang the bell, and ordered a pot of strong green tea 
to be brought up, and, filling both his patient's cup 
and his own, encouraged him to frequent and lavish 
draughts. I have heard that he was impatient of 
inquiries which related to diet ; thinking, I suppose, 
that after the age of childhood, in ordinary cases, 
each person might regulate it best for himself. But 
from an almost entire abstinence from fermented 
Hquors, he was, both by precept and example, a 
s 
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strenuous adviser. " He believed," says BGss 
Edgewortli, in her Memoirs of lier Father, " that 
almost all the distempers of the higher daaaes of 
people arise from drinking, in some form or other, 
too much vinous spirit. To this he attributed the 
aristocratic disease of gout, the jaundice, and all 
bilious or liver complaints ; in short all the family 
of pain. This opinion he supported in his writings 
with the force of his eloquence and reason; and 
still more in conversation, by all those powers of 
wit, satire, and peculiar humour, which never ap- 
peared fully to the pubtic in his works, but wfaidi 
gained him strong ascendancy in private aodetj. 
During his lifetime, he almost banished wine ftom 
the tables of the rich of his acquaintance ; and pe^ 
suaded most of the gentry in his own and the nei^ 
bouring coimties to become water-drinkers.** Hcre> 
I doubt. Miss Edgeworth has a htde over-rated the 
extent of his influence. " Partly in jest, and paitlf 
in earnest, he expressed his suspicions, and earned 
his inferences on this subject, to a preposterous ci* 
cess. When be heard that my fiither wasbilious^ he 
suspected that this must be the consequence of lai 
having, since his residence in Ireland, and in OOB* 
pliance with the fashion of the country, indulged 
too freely in drinking. His letter, I remember, 
concluded with — Farewell, my dear fiiend. God 
keep you from whiskey — if he can.** 



His opinioB respectiiig the safety of inocukdng 
for the small-po3c at a proper age, m it was tJcpressed 
in the following letter to the writer of these p^es, 
will be satisfactoiy to such parents as are jet tin- 
antTiBeed of the eflicacf of Tncdnatioa ; and his 
orpdmOD h the more valuable, because it was gireti at 
m time when there was neither prejudice nor pre- 
possession on the subject. 

Drr^j Oct, % 1797. 
DearSiT; — On the best inquiry I haye been able to 
make t<wiay, I cannot hear that the amall-poi is in 
Derby, I can only add, that all those who have died 

by inocnlation, whom I have heard of these last twenQr 
ye«rs, hsve been children at the breast ; on which ae- 
coimt it may be safer to defer inoculation till four or 
Etc years old^ if there be otherwise no hazard of 
taking' the disease naturallj. 

I am, &c. 

E. Darwin. 

On the accounts which his patients gave him of 
their own maladies^ he placed so Httle dependence, 
that he thought it necessary to wring the truth from 
them as a lawyer would do from an unwilling wit- 
ness. His general distrust of others, in all that 
related to themselves, is well exemplified by a casual 
remark that has been lately repeated to me by a 
respectable dignitary of the church, to whom when 
he was apologizing for his want of skill in the game 
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of chess, at which they were going to play, Darwin 
answered, that he made it a rale» not to beliere 
either the good or the harm that men spoke of them* 
selves. 

This want of reliance in the sincerity of those 
with whom he conversed has heen attrihuted, with 
some colour of reason, to his habitual sceptidsm on 
matters of higher moment. Mr. Fellowes has ob- 
served of him, . that he dwelt so much and so 
exclusively on second causes, that he seems to have 
forgotten that there is a first. There is no aoliition 
of natural effects to which he was not ready to listeDy 
provided it would assist him in getting rid of what 
he considered an unnecessary intervention of the 
Supreme Being. A fibre capable of irritability was 
with liim enough to account, not only for the origm 
of animal hfe, but for its progress through all its 
stages. He had thus involved himself in the 
grossest materialism; but, being endued with an 
active fancy, he engendered on it theories so wild 
and chimerical, that they might be r^arded with 
the same kind of wonder as the fictions of romance^ 
if our pleasure were not continually checked by re- 
membering the error in which they originate. 'Whit 
more prodigious transformation shall we read of in 
Orid, than that which he supposes the organs of Ui 
strange ens to have undergone during the change of 
our globe from moist to dry ? 
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Aa in diy air the B«a-born etranger roves, 
Each muscle quickeas, and each aenae improTea; 
Cold gills aquatic form respiring lungs, 
And eonnds aeriftl flow from slimj tonguea. 

Tempk of Nature^ c. 1. 

The peculiarities of the shapes of ammals, which 
distinguished theiB from each other, he supposea to 
hsTe been gradually formed by these same irritable 
fibres, and to have been raried by reproduction. Ai 
to the iaculties of sensation, voUtionj and association, 
they come in afterwards as matters of course, and in 
a maimer so easy and natural^ that the only wonder 
is, what had kept them waiting so long- He men- 
tions, with something like approbation, the hypothesis 
of BufPou and Helyetius, who, as he teUs us, seem 
to imagine^ that mankind arose from one family of 
monkeys, on the banks of the Mediterranean, who 
accidentally had learned to use the adductor pollicis, 
or that strong muscle which constitutes the ball of 
the thumb and draws the point of it to meet the 
points of the fingers, which common monkeys do 
not; and that this muscle gradually increased in 
size, strength and activity, in successive generations ; 
and that, by this improved use of the sense of the 
touch, monkeys acquired clear ideas, and gradually 
became men. 

To this he gravely adds, that perhaps all the pro- 
ductions of nature are in their progress to greater 
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perfection! an idea countenanced by modem dij 
coveries and deductions concerning the progress!^ 
formation'of the sohd parts of this terraqueous glob 
and consonant of the dignity of the Creator. 

His description of the way in which dear idea 
were acquired is not much improved when he puts i 
into verse. 

Nerved with fine touch above the bestial throngs, 
The hand, first gift of Heaven ! to man belongs : 
Untipt with claws, the circling fingers close, 
With rival points the bending thumbs oppose. 
Trace the nice lines of form with sense refined, 
And clear ideas charm the thinking mind. 

Temple of Nature, c. 3. 

He tells us of a naturalist who had found out 
shorter cut to the production of animal life, wh 
thought it not impossible that the first insects wei 
the anthers and stigmas of flowers, which had b 
some means loosened themselves, firom their pares 
plant, and that other insects in process of time ha 
been formed from these; some acquirii^ wings 
others fins, and others claws, from their ceaadea 
efibrts to procure food, or to secure themseWes firoi 
injury. What hindered but these insects mi^ 
have acquired hands, and by those means dear idei 
also, is not explained to us. 

As great improvements, however, have certainl 
been made in some way or other, he sees retsoD t 



Iwpi Uiftt not li^is import jitit. jinirliorattonK nmy in 
Ifme iiirrt'PtK If our improTcU c}v«?triUtry (myn he,) 
ihoiiJiJ irxi'T disicovcr the art. of milking »ugar fr(»m 
(VmNik' or nc'fial mtniicT, without the mmtun&s of 
vegt:tiittr>ii, food for nnimuls would thtm become n» 
pkntifiit m wftti^r, jind they might live upon the 
earth with<mt preying on each other, m thick u 
bljult-21 id grma, mihtmt restrmjit to their numbers 
but the witiit of beat room : no very comfortable 
pro^i^ct^ It must be ownedj especnillj? to those who 
Are nwarci of the alarming ratio in wliieh, according 
to later difleovmcSj population in found to multiply 
itielfj a consummntion that would scarcely produce 
Ibat at which he thought it the chief duty of aphilo- 
iopher to aim t namely, the greatest posiible quantity 
of human happiness* On being matle acqimintcd 
with reveries such as these, through the means of 
the press, we are inclined to doubt the justice of his 
encomium on the art of printing, since which dis- 
covery, he tells us, superstition has been much 
lessened by the reformation of rehgion ; and necro- 
mancy, astrology, chiromancy, witchcraft, and 
nunpyrism, have vanished from all classes of society ; 
though some are still so weak in the present enlight- 
ened times as to believe in the prodigies of animal 
magnetism, and of metallic tractors. What then is 
to be said of the prodigies of spontaneous vitality ? 
To a system which removes the Author of all so far 
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from our contemplation, we might well prefer 1 
faith of 



• the poor Indian, whose untutor'd mind 



Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind. 

The father of English poetry, who well knew wl 
quahties and habits might with most probability 
assigned to men of different professions, has madi 
a trait in the character of his Doctour of Phisi 
that 

His study was but little in the Bible. 

Though there are illustrious examples of the a 
trary, yet it may sometimes be with the physician 
Shakspeare said of himself, when complaining 
the influence which the business of a player I 
on his mind, that 

his nature is subdued 

To that it works in. 

A propensity to materiaUsm had not, however, 
subdued the mind of Darwin, as to prevent him fri 
acknowledging the existence of what he terms 1 
Great Cause of Causes, Parent of Parents, I 
Entium. Nay, he went the length of maintainu 
that his doctrine of spontaneous vitality was i 
inconsistent with Scripture. 

But whatever may be thought of his creed, it m 
be recorded of him that he discharged some of t 
best duties of religion in a manner that would hi 
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become its xnost zealous professors* He was borni- 
tifiil to the poofi and hospitable to hia equals. To 
the inferior clergy, when he resided at Lichfield, he 
gave hb advice unfeed, and he attended diligently to 
the health of those who were unable to requite Mm, 
JohiiBoa is said^ when he visited his native city, to 
have shunned the society of Darwin : Cowper, who 
certobly was as firm a believer as Johnson, thought 
it no disparagement to his orthodoxy^ to address some 
complimentary verses to him on the publication of 
his Botanic Garden. 

This poem ought not to be considered more ttan as 
a capriceio, or sport of the fancy, on which he has 
eiEpendedmuch labour to little purpose. It does not 
pretend to anything like correctness of design, or con- 
tinuity of aetion. It is Hke a picture of Breughers, 
where every thing is highly coloured, and every thing 
out of order. In the first part, called the Economy of 
Vegetation, the Goddess of Botany appears with her 
attendants, the Powers of the Four Elements, for no 
other purpose than to describe to them their several 
functions in carrying on the operations of nature. In 
the second, which has no necessary connection with 
the first, the Botanic Muse describes the Loves of 
the Plants. Here the fiction is puerile, and built on 
a system which is itself in danger of vanishing into 
air. At the end of the second canto, the Muse takes 
a dish of tea? which I think is the only thing of any 
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consequence that is done throughout. The seoond 
part has heen charged with an immoral tendency; 
but Miss Seward has observed* with much troth, 
that it is a burlesque upon morality to make the 
amours of the plants responsible at its tribunal ; and 
that the impurity is in the imagination of the reader, 
not in the pages of the poet. For these amomn, he 
might have found a better motto than that which he 
has prefixed firom Claudian, in the following ttannt 
of Marini. 

Ne' fior ne' fiori istessi Amor ha loco, 
Ama 11 giglio il lignstro e Famaranto, 
E Narciso e Giacinto, Ajace e Croco, 
E con la bella Clitia il vago Acanto ; 
Arde la Rosa di vermiglio foco, 
L'odor sospiro e la rug^ada h pianto : 
Ride la Calta, e pallida e essangue 
Vinta d'amor la violetta langae. 

Adone^ Canto 6. 

He was apt to confound the odd with the gro- 
tesque, and to mistake the absurd for the fimcifbl. 
By an excellent landscape-painter now living I was 
told that Darwin proposed as a subject for his pencil 
a shower, in which there should be represented a red* 
breast holding up an expanded umbrella in its daws. 

An Italian critic, following a division made by 
Plotinus, has distributed the poets into three rliimfi, 
which he calls the musical, the amatorial, and the 



philosopliic* In the ftrstj he places those who are 
studious of softness and harmony in their mimhers ; 
in the second, such as content themselves with de- 
aciibtng accurately the outward appearances of real or 
fanciful objects j and in the thirdj those who penetrate 
t0 the quidities of thlugs, draw out their hidden heau- 
lies, and separate what is really and truly fair from that 
which has only its exterior semblance. Among the 
second of these, Darwin might claim for himself no 
mean station. It was, indeed^ a notion he had taken 
up J that as the ideas derired from visible objects (to 
use his own words) arc more distinct than those 
denTed from any other source^ the words expressive 
of those ideas belonging to vision make up the prin- 
dpsl part of poetic language* So entirely was he 
engrossed by thb persuasion^ aS;, too frequently, to 
forget that the admirers of poetry have not only eyes 
but ears and hearts also ; and that therefore harmony 
and pathos are required of the poet, no less than a 
faithful delineation of visible objects. 

Yet there is something in his versification also that 
may be considered as his own. His numbers have 
less resemblance to Pope's, than Pope's to those of 
Dryden. Whether the novelty be such as to reflect 
much credit on the inventor, is another question. His 
secret, was, I think, to take those lines in Pope which 
seemed to him the most diligently elaborated, and to 
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model his own upon tjiem. But with those forms c 
verse which he borrowed more particularly from Pop 
in which one part is equally balanced by the othe: 
and of which each is complete in itself without n 
ference to those which precede or follow it, he h« 
mingled one or two others that had been used by ou 
elder poets, but almost entirely rejected by the n 
finers of the couplet measure till tiie time of Lan§ 
home ; as where the substantive and its epithet ai 
so placed, that the latter makes the end of an iambi 
in the second, and the former the beginning of a trc 
chee in the third foot. 

And showers | th6 still | snow frfim | his hoary urns. 
Darwin J Botanic Oardenj p. I, c. 2, 2f 
Or dart | th6 red | flash thr5ugh | the circling band. 

Or rests | h6r fair | cheek 6n | his curled brows. 

Ihid, c. 2, 25£ 
Deserve | & sweet | look fr6m | Demetrius' eye. 

Shakspearcy Mid. N. D 
Infect I the sound | pine find | divert his grain. 

Shakespeare^ Tempest 
Which on | thy soft | cheek fbr | complexion dwells. 

Shakspearej Sotmet 99. 
To lay I their just | hands 5n | the golden key, 

MiU<m,Com»s. 

Or where they make the end of an iambic in the 
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irst, and the beginning of a spondee in the second 
boty as 

rh^ wan I Btara glimlmering through iti illver tmin. 

Botanic Gardm, p. I^ c* 1^ 136, 
rh^ bAght I drops r5l|ling from herlifled arms. 

Ihd. c. 2, m. 
Ph^ pile I lamp glimlmering throttgh the seiilptiir'd tct, 

md, 184» 
I^ fair I cheek press'd | upon her Hlj hand. 

Temple of Nature^ c. 1, #33. 
li^ foal I boar's con|quest on her fair delight, 

Shakspeare, Venus and AdonU^ lOSO, 
he red | blood rock'd | to show the painter's strife. 

Ibid. Rape ofLucrece^ 1377i 

There is so little complexity in the construction of 
is sentences, that they may generally be reduced to 
few of the first and simplest rules of syntax. On 
lese he rings what changes he may, by putting the 
erb before its nominative or vocative case. Thus in 
le following verses from the Temple of Nature : 

On rapid feet o'er hills, and plains, and rocks, 
Speed the sacred leveret and rapacious fox ; 
On rapid pinions cleave the fields above, 
The hawk descending, and escaping dove ; 
With nicer nostril track the tainted ground. 
The hungry vulture, and the prowling hound ; 
Converge reflected light with nicer eye. 
The midnight owl, and microscopic fly ; 



M 
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With finer ear pursue their nightly eoursey 
The listening lion, and the alarmed horse. 

C.3,( 

Sometimes he alternates the forms ; as 

In Eden's groves, the cradle of the world, 
Bloom'd a fair tree with mystic flowers unfurl' 
On bending branches, as aloft it sprung, 
Forbid to taste, the fruit of knowledge hung ; 
Flowed with sweet innocence the tranquil hours, 
And love and beauty warm'd the blissful bowers 

The last line or the middle of the last line in almo 
every sentence throughout his poems, b^ins with 
conjunction affirmative or negative, and, or nor ; ai 
this last line is often so weak, that it breaks do? 
under the rest. Thus in this very pretty impressio: 
as it may almost be called, of an ancient gem ; 

So playful Love on Ida's flowery sides 
With ribbon-rein the indignant lion guides ; 
Pleased on his brindled back the lyre he rings, 
And shakes delirious rapture from the strings ; 
Slow as the pausing monarch stalks along, 
Sheathes his retractile claws, and drinks the song 
Soft nymphs on timid step the triumph view. 
And listening fauns with beating hoofs pursue ; 
With pointed ears the alarmed forest starts, 
And love and music soften savage hearts. 

Botanic Garden, c 4. 252- 
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nd in ui eixfwxAUi^iy ua 
rmed the picturesque : 

The rush-thatch'd cottage on the purple moor^ 
Where ruddy children frolic round the door. 
The mo88-grown antlers of the aged oak. 
The shaggy locks that fringe the colt unbroke, 
The bearded goat with nimble eyes, that glare 
Through the long tissue of his hoary hair. 
As with quick foot he climbs some ruin'd wall. 
And crops the ivy which prevents its faU, 
With rural charms the tranquil mind delight, 
And form a picture to the admiring sight. 

Temple of Nature^ c. 8, 248. 

And in his lines on the Eagle^ from another gem : 

So when with bristling plumes the bird of JovOi 
Vindictive leaves the argent fields above, 
Borne on broad wings the guilty world he awes, 
And grasps the lightning in his shining claws. 

Botanic Garden^ p. 1, c. 1, 206. 

where I cannot but observe the peculiar beauty of the 
epithet applied to the plumes of the eagle. It is the 
nght translation of the word by which Pindar has 
described the ruffling of the wings on the back of Zetes 
«^d Calais. 



TTrtpotO'ti' vwra ttc- 

(ppiKoyras ci^^io irop<j>vpioiQ, 

Pyth. 4, 326. 
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which an Italian translator has entirely mistake 

Uomin' ambi, ch'orrore a' ris^ardanti 
Facean coi rosseggianti 
Vanni del tergo. 

But Darwin could have known nothing of PL 
and the word may perhaps be found with a si 
application in one of our own poets. 

As the singularity of his poems caused them 
too much admired at first, so are they now 
neglected than they deserve. There is about as i 
variety in them as in a bed of tuhps, of whid 
shape is the same in all, except that some are a 
more rounded at the points than others ; yet the 
diversely streaked and freckled, with a profusic 
gay tints, in which the bizarre (as it is called bj 
fanciers of that flower) prevails. They are a i 
for one half hour in the spring, and no more ; an 
utterly devoid of odour. 
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WILLIAM JULIUS MICKLE. 

William Julius Miekle was boni on the 29th of 
September, 1734, at Longholm, in tlic coimtj of 
Dumfries, of wluL^h place his father^ Alexander Mei- 
kle^ or Mickle, a minister of the church of Scotland, 
waa pastor. His mother was Julia, daughter of 
Thomas Henderson, ofPbugblflaids, nearEdinhurgh, 
In his thirteentli year> his love of poetry was kin- 
dled by reading Spenser's Faery Queen* Two yoara 
i^rj his father, who was gro^'n old and intirm> and 
llid a large family to educate, by an unusual indul- 
gence obtained permission to reside in Edinburgh, 
where Miekle was admitted a pupil at the High 
SehooL Here he remained long enough to acquire 
I relish for the Greek and Latin clasaics* When he 
was seventeen years old, his father unhjekily em- 
barking his capital in a brewery, which the death of 
his wife's brother had left without a manager, Wil- 
liam was taken horn school, and employed as clerk 
under the eldesi son, in whose name the business 
was (mrried on. At first he must have been atten- 
tive enough to his employment ; for on his coming 
of age, the property was made over to him, on the 
coudition of paying his family a certain share of the 
profits arising from it. Afterwards, he suffered 
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himself to be seduced from business by the attr 
tions of hterature. His father died in 1 758 ; ai 
in about three years he published, without his nax 
Knowledge, an Ode, and a Night Piece, the fom 
of which had been written in his eighteenth ye 
In both there is more of seriousness and reflect! 
than of that fancy which marks his subsequent p 
ductions. Beside these, he had finished a drai 
called the Death of Socrates, of which, if we n 
judge from his other tragedy, the loss is not to 
lamented, and he had begun a poem on Providen 
The difficulties consequent on his trusting to a 
vants the work of his brewery, which he was 
indolent to superintend himself, and on his joini 
in security for a large sum with a printer who fail 
were now gathering fast* upon him. His credit 
became clamorous ; and at Candlemas (one of 1 
quarter days in Scotland) 1 762, being equally \ 
willing to compound with them, as liis brother i 
vised him to do, and unable to satisfy their deman 
he prevailed on them to accept his notes of hai 
payable in four months. When the time was < 
pired, he found himself, as might have been expect< 
involved in embarrassments from which he cd 
dense no means of escaping. His mind was 1 
rassed by bitter reflections on the distress whi 
threatened those whom his parent had left to ] 
protection; and he was scared by the terrors 
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& jftil* Bat they, with whom he had to reckon, 
were: again lenieftt. He consoled himself with re- 
edtlectiiig that his delinquency had proceeded from 
kiAdTertence, not from design, and resolved to be 
more sedulous in ftiture : but had still the weakness 
to trust for relief to his poem on Providence, Tliis 
ims soon after published hy Dodsley, and, that it 
iBigfat win for itself such advantages as f jatronage 
eonld give, was sent to Lord Lyttelton, under the 
isamned name of William Moore, mth a representa- 
tbn that the aothor was a youth, friendless and on- 
toowOi and with the oifer of a dedieatioB if the poem 
rfmttld he again edited. This proceeding did not 
mace moch knowledge of mankind, A poet haa as 
feldom gained a patron as a mistresSi by solicitation 
to which no previous encouragement has been given. 
It was more than half a year before lie received an 
eiswe? from Lyttelton, with just kindness enough to 
keep alive his expectations. In the meantime, the 
^ndly offices of a carpenter in Edinburgh, whose 
Hime was Good, had been exerteti to save his pro- 
perty from being seized for rent ; but the fear of 
•treat impelled him to quit that city in haste ; and 
nnharking on hoard a coal vessel at Newcastle, ha 
illichcd London, peimyless, in May, 17^3. Hia 
iojinediate necessities were supplied by remittancea 
iam his brothers^ and by such profits as he could 
ire from writing for periodical publications. 
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There is no reason to suppose that he was indebted 
to Lyttelton for more than the commendation of hia 
genius, and for some criticism on his poems ; and 
even this favour was denied to the most beautiful 
among them, his Elegy on Mary, Queen of Scots. 
The cause assigned for the exclusion was, that poetry 
should not consecrate what history must condemn, a 
sacred principle if it be applied to the characters of 
those yet lining, but of more doubtful obligation as 
it regards past times. When Euripides, in one of 
his dramas, chose to avail himself of a wild and 
unauthorized tradition, and to represent Helen as 
spotless, he surely violated no sanction of moral 
truth ; and in the instance of Mary, Mickle might 
have pleaded some uncertainty which a poet was at 
liberty to interpret to the better part. 

During his courtship of Lyttelton he was fed at 
one time by hopes of being recommended in the 
West Indies ; and, at another, of being served in the 
East ; till by degrees the great man waxed so cold, 
that he wisely relinquished his suit. His next pro- 
ject was to go out as a merchant's clerk to Carolina ; 
but some unexpected occurrences defeating this plan 
also, he engaged himself as corrector of the Claren- 
don press, at Oxford. Here he published (in 1 767) 
the Concubine, a poem, in the manner of Spenser, 
to which, when it was printed, ten years after, havini 
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m the meantime ^'passed througli seyeral editions, he 
gaTe the title of Syr Martjn, 

Early in hfe, his £eal for religion had shewn itself 
^in some remarki oa an impious book termed the 
"HistoTy of the Man after God's own Heart ; and m 
1767, the same feelings induced him to publish A 
Vindication of the Bimuty of Jesus Christ, in a 
Letter to Br. Harwood ; and, in the year following, 
Voltaire in the Shades, or Dialogues on the Deistical 
Controversy, 

He was now wilUng to try his fortune with a tra- 
gedy, and sent Ids Siege of Marseilles to Garrick, 
who obserred to him, that though abounding hi 
beautiful passages, it was deficient in dramatic art^ 
and advised him to model it anew ; in wliich task, 
basing been assisted by the author of Douglas, and 
having submitted the rifftcciamento of his play to 
the two Wartons, by whom he was much regarded, 
he promised himself better success; but had the 
mortification to meet with a second rebuC An 
appeal from the manager to the public was his 
tmquestioned privilege ; but not contented with seek* 
iiig redress by these means, he threatened Garrick 
with a new Dunciad. The rejection which his drama 
alterwards underwent at each of the playhotises, 
from the respective managers, Harris and Sheridan, 

1~ perhaps taught him at least to suspeet his own 
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In 1772, being employed to edit Pearch' 
tion of Poems, he inserted amongst them liii 
and Mey, and the El^y on Marj. Abont 
time he wrote for the Whitehall fivening P< 
his mind was now attracted to a more splc 
ject. This was a translaticm of the great £ 
of Portugal, the Lnsiad of Camoens, whic 
yet been represented to the Ei^Hsh rei 
through the inadequate version of Fansha 
nothing might hinder his prosecution of th 
he resigned his employment at Oxford, an 
to a farm-house at Forrest-hill, about five n 
that dty, the village in which Milton founc 
wife, and where Mickle afterwards found 
daughter of his landlord. By the end of 
translation was completed and published al 
with a numerous list of subscribers. £ 
had not yet taught him wariness in his a] 
to his patron. At the suggestion of hia 
Commodore Johnstone, in an unlucky momi 
scribed his book to the Duke of Buccleug 
nobleman had declared his acceptance of tl 
tion in a manner so gracious, that Mickle 
more decoyed with the hope of having 
powerftd protector. After an interval 
months, he learnt that his incense had i 
permitted to enter the nostrils of the new : 
that his offering lay, where he left it, wit 
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s%ht€at notice. For this disappoktment he might 
have considered it to be some compensation that hia 
work had procured bim the kindness of those who 
were more able to estimate it. Mr. Crowe assisted 
him in compiling the notes ; Lowth offered to ordain 
him, with the promise of making some proYision for 
Mm in the church ; and one, whose hnmanitj and 
e&ndour are among the chief ornaments of the bench 
on which Lowth then sate. Doctor Bathurst, soothed 
him hj those benevolent offices which he dei%hts 
to extend to the neglected and the oppressed. Not 
were Uie pubHe insensible to the Talue of his trans*' 
tetion. A second edition waa called for in 1 778 ; 
md his gains amounted on the whole to near a 
lusand pounds, a larger mmi than was likely to 
4idl to the share of an author^ who so little under- 
fftood the art of making his way in the worhL It 
WIS not, however, considerable enough to last long 
against the calls made on it for the payment of old 
dtbts, and for the support of Ida sisters ; and he 
was de^ismg ftnrther means of supplying his neces- 
■ities by a subscription for his poems, when Commo- 
dore Johnstone (in 1779) being appointed to head 
a Bqnadron of ships, nominated him his secretary, 
on board the Romney* Mickle had hitherto itrug- 
g)ed through a life of anjdety and indigence ; but a 
^bun of prosperity came orer the few years that 
i vemained* A good share- of priz^money fell to Ma 
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lot ; and the squadron haTing been fortunately or- 
dered to Lisbon, he was there received with so much 
distinction, that it would seem as if the Portuguese 
had been willing to make some amends for their 
neglect of Camoens, by the deference which they 
shewed his translator. Prince John, the uncle to the 
Queen, was ready on the Quay to welcome him at 
landing ; and during a residence of more than six 
months he was gratified by the attentions of the 
principal men of the country. At the first institu- 
tion of the Royal Academy at Lisbon, he wis 
enrolled one of the Members. Here he composed 
Almada Hill, an epistle from Lisbon, which was 
published in the next year ; and designing to write a 
History of Portugal, he brought together some ma- 
terials for that purpose. 

When he had returned to England, he was so 
much enriched by his agency for the disposal of the 
prizes which had been made during the cruise, and 
by his own portion of the prize-money, that he was 
enabled to discharge hopourably the claims which 
his creditors still had on him, and to settle himself 
with a prospect of independence and ease. He ac- 
cordingly married Mary, the daughter of Mr. Robert 
Tompkins, of Forrest-hill, and took a house at Wheat- 
ley, a little village about five miles from Oxford. 
Some interruption to liis tranquillity occurred from 
the failure of a banker, with whom his agency had 
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connecied lum^ and from a chancery suit, in whicli 
he too bastUy engaged to secure a part of his wife's 
fortune. He then resumed his intention of publish- 
ing his poems by subscription, and continned still 
to exercise his pen, Hia remamiug prnductions 
were a tract, entitled The Prophecy of Queen Emma^ 
an andent Ballad, &C*, with Hints towards a Tindi- 
cation of the Anthenticitj of the Poems of Ossian 
iud Rowley (m 1782), and some essays, caUed 
Fragments of Leo, and some reviews of books, both 
which he coutributed to the ^ Em-op ean Magazine. 
He died after a short illness, on the 25th of Octoberj 
1788, at Forrest-biHj while on a iisit at the house of 
his father-in-law ; and was buried at that place. He 
left one son, who was an eKtra-clerk in the India 
House, in 180(i, when the Life of Mickle was 
written by the Rev. John Sim, a friend on whom he 
enjoined that task, and who, I doubt not, has per- 
formed it with fideUty. 

Mickle was a man of strong natural powers, which 
he had not always properly under controul. When 
he is satisfied to describe with Uttle apparent eflFort 
what he has himself felt or conceived, as in his 
ballads and songs, he is at times eminently happy. 
He has generally erred on the side of the too much 
rather than of the too little. His defect is not so 
much want of genius as of taste. His thoughts were 
forcible and vivid ; but the words in which he clothed 
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them, are sometimes ill-chosen, and sometimes f 
wardly disposed. He degenerates occasionally 
mere turgidness and yerbosity, as in the folloi 
lines: 

Oh, partner of my infant grief and joys 1 
Big with the scenes now past my heart o'erflo 

Bids each endearment fair at once to rise, 
And dwells luxurious on her melting woes. 

When his stanza forced him to lop off this 
superfluity of words, that the sense might be broi 
within a narrower compass, he succeeded be 
"Who would suppose, that these verses could ] 
proceeded from the same man that had written 
well known song, beginning " And are ye sure 
news is true," from which there is not a word 
can be taken without injury, and which seen 
well to answer the description of a simple and p 
lar song in Shakspeare ? 

It is old and plain : 

The songsters, and the knitters in the sun, 
And the free maids that weave their threads with 1 
Do use to chaunt it. It is silly sooth. 
And dallies with the innocence of love, 
Like the old age. 

Syr Marty n is the longest of his poems, 
could not have chosen a subject in itself much 
capable of embellishment. But whatever the p 
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of maclimeiy or profiiseness of descriptioii eould 
contribute to its decoration has not been spared. 
After an elaborate inTOcatioti of tbe powers that pre- 
side OTer tiie stream of MuUa, a ^'reveretid wizard'' 
is conjured up in the ejre of the poet; and the wizard 
in his turn cotijures up scene aiter scene^ in which 
appear the hopeful joung knightj Syr Martyn^ 
^'possest of goodly Barouie/' the dairy-maid, 
Kathrinj by whose wiles he is inTeigled into an illicit 
amouF^ the good aunt who soon dies of chagrin at 
this unworthy attachment^ tbe yonng brood who are 
the offspring of the ill-sorted matchj his brother, an 
openhearted sailor, who is hindered by the artifices 
of Kathfin from gaining access to the house, and 
lastly, the '"fair nyioph Dbsipation/* with whom Syr. 
Martyn seeks refuge from his uupleasaut recollec- 
tions, and who conspires with " the lazy fiend, Self- 
Imposition," to conduct him to the " dreary cave of 
Discontent," where the poet leaves him, and ** the 
reverend wizard" (for aught we hear to the contrary) 
in his company. Mean and familiar incidents and 
characters do not sort well with allegory, which re- 
quires beings that are themselves somewhat removed 
from the common sphere of human nature to meet 
and join it a little beyond the limits of this world. 
Yet in this tale, incongruous and disjointed as the 
dream of a sick man, velut eegri somnia, he has 
interspersed some lines, and even whole stanzas, to 
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which the poet or the painter may turn again and 
again with delight, though the common reader will 
scarce find them sufficient to redeem the want of 
interest that pervades the whole. 

His elegy on Mary, Queen of Scots, is also a 
vision, but it is better managed, at once mournful 
and sweet. He has thrown a pall of gorgeous em- 
broidery over the bloody hearse of Mary. 

Wolfwold and Ella, of which the story was sug- 
gested by a picture of Mortimer's, is itself a picture, 
in which the fine colouring and spirited attitudes 
reconcile us to its horrors. 

His tragedy is a tissue of love and intrigue, with 
sudden starts of passion, and unprepared and impro- 
bable turns of resolution and temper. Towards 
the conclusion, one of the female characters puts an 
end to herself, for Uttle apparent reason, except 
that it is the fifth act, and some blood must therefore 
be shed ; Garrick's refusal, in all likelihood, spared 
him the worse mortification of seeing it rejected 
on the stage. Yet there is here and there in it a 
masterly touch like the following : 

Either my mind has lost its energy, 
Or the unbodied spirits of my fathers. 
Beneath the night's dark wings, pass to and fro, 
In doleful agitation hovering round me. 
IVIethought my father, with a mournful look, 
Beheld me. Sudden from unconscious pause 
I wak'd, and but his marble bust was here. 
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Almada Hill has some just sentiments, and some 
pleasing imagieTy ; but both are involved m the mazes 
of an imskilful or ambitiotis phraseolo^^, from 
which it is a work of trouble to extricate them. It 
was about this time, that the laboured style in poelry 
had reached its height. Not "to loiter into prose/' 
of whieh Lyttelton bade him beware, was the grand 
aim ; and in their eagerness to leave prose as far 
behiiid them as poasibk, the poets were in danger of 
outstrippmg the understanding and feelings of their 
readers. It was this want of ease and perspicuity iu 
his longer pieces, which prevented Mickle from 
being as much a favourite with the public, as many 
who were far his inferiors in the other qualities of a 
poet. When a writer is obscure, only because his 
reasoning is too abstruse, his fancy too Uvely, or his 
allusions too learned for the vulgar, it is more just 
that we should complain of ourselves for not being 
able to rise to his level, than of him for not descend- 
ing to our's. But let the difficulty arise from mere 
imperfections of language, and the consciousness of 
having solved an involuntary enigma is scarcely 
sufficient to reward our pains. 

The translation of the Lusiad is that by which he 
is best known. In this, as in his original poems, 
the expression is sometimes very faulty ; but he is 
never flat or insipid. In the numbers, there is much 
sweetness and freedom : and though they have some- 
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what of the masculme melody of Dryden, yet they 
have something also that is peculiarly his own. He 
has in a few instances enriched the language of 
poetry by combinations unborrowed from any of his 
predecessors. It is doubtful whether as much can 
be said for Pope's translation of Homer. Almost aU 
who have written much in the couplet measure, since 
Waller clipped it into uniformity, have been at times 
reduced to the necessity of eking out their lines in 
some way or other so as to make the sense rea<^ its 
prescribed bound. Most have done it by means of 
epithets, which were always found to be ** friends in 
need." Mickle either breaks the lines with a free- 
dom and spirit which were then unusual, or repeats 
something of what has gone before, a contrivance 
that ought to be employed sparingly, and used chiefly 
when it is desirable to produce the effect of sweet- 
ness. 

The preference which he sometimes claims in the 
notes for his author, above the other epic poets of 
ancient and modem times, is less likely to conciliate 
the good opinion than to excite the disgost of Ms 
readers. There is no artifice that a translator can 
resort to with less chance of success, than this 
blowing of the showman's trumpet as he goes on 
exhibiting the wonders of his original. There ait 
some puerile hyperboles, for which I know not 
whether he or Camoens is responsible ; such as— 
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The rao^jjtain echoes cateh the Vig swoln sigbs. 
The yellow sands with tears af« aUvei^d o'er. 

Johnson told him that he hnd once intended to 
translate the Luaiad, The version would have had 
fewer iaultSj but it may be questioned whether the 
general result would have been aa much animation 
and harmouj as have been produced by Mickle* 

In addition to the poeme, which were confessedly 
hiSj there are no less than seventeen in Mr. Evans's 
collection of Ballads^ of which a writer in the 
Quarterly Eeview* iome years ago expressed his 
suspicion that they were from the pen of Mickle. 
It has been found on inquiry, that the suggestion of 
this judicious critic is fully confirmed. One of these 
ha& ktely been brought into notice from its having 
formed the groundwork of one of those deservedly 
popular stories, which have lately come to us from 
the north of the Tweed. It is to be wished that 
Mickle's right in all of them were formally recog- 



♦ For May 1810, No. VI. The title of the Ballads 
are Bishop Thurston, and the King of Scots, Battle of 
Caton Moor, Murder of Prince Arthur, Prince Edward, 
and Adam Gordon, Cumner Hall, Arabella Stuart, 
Anna Bullen, the Lady and the Palmer, The Fair 
Maniac, The Bridal Bed, The Lordling Peasant, The 
Red Cross Knight, The Wandering Maid, The Triumph 
of Death, Julia, The Fruits of Jealousy, and The Death 
of Allen. 
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nized, and that they should be no longer withheld firon 
their place amongst his other poetical writings, t 
which they would form so valuable an accession. 



JAMES BEATTIE. 

James Beattie was bom on the 25th of October 
1 735, at Laurencekirk, in the county of Kincardine 
in Scotland. His father, who kept a small shop ii 
that place, and rented a Uttle farm near it, is said t 
have been a man of acquirements superior to his con 
dition. At his death, the management of his concern 
devolved on his widow. David, the eldest of her si 
children, was of an age to assist his mother. James 
the youngest, she placed at the parish school of hi 
native village, which about forty years before ha( 
been raised to some celebrity by Ruddiman, th 
grammarian, and was then kept by one Milne. Thi 
man had also a competent skill in grammar. Hi 
other deficiencies were supplied by the natural quick 
ness of his pupil, and by the attention of Mr. Thorn 
son, the minister of Laurencekirk, who, being a man o 
learning, admitted young Beattie to the use of hi 
library, and probably animated him by his encoungc 
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menti He veiy early became sensible to the chanai 
of English Terse^ to which he was first awakened by 
the perusal of Ogilby*3 YirgiK Before he wag ten 
years oldj he was as weE acquainted with that writer 
and Homer, as the TersionB of Pope and Bryden 
could make him. His schoolfellows distrnguished 
him by the name of the Poet, 

At the age of fourteen, he was sent to Marischal 
College, Aberdeenj where he attended the Greek class, 
taught by Dr, BlackweO, author of the Memoirs of 
the Court of Augustus, and was by him singled out m 
the most promising of his scholars. The slender 
pittance spared him by his mother would scarcely 
have sufficed for his support, if he had not added to 
it one of the buraaries or pensions that were bestowed 
on the most deserving candidates. Of a discourse which 
he was called on to deliver at the Divinity Hall, it 
was observed, that he spoke poetry in prose. Thomson 
was censured for a similar impropriety in one of his 
youthful exercises ; but Beattie gamed the applause 
of his audience. 

His academical education being completed, on the 
Ist of August, 1753, he was satisfied with the hum- 
ble appointme^^ of parish-clerk and schoolmaster at 
the tillage of Fordoun, about six miles distant from 
Laurencekirk. Here he attracted the notice of Mr. 
Garden, at that time sheriff of the county, and after* 
wards one of the Scotch judges, with the appellation 
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of Lord Gardonsto^iii. In a romantic glen near his 
house, lie clinnccd to find Bcattic with pencil and 
paper in liis hand; and, on questioning him, disco- 
vered that lie was engaged in the composition of a 
poem. Mr. (Jardeii desired to see some of his other 
poems; and (lou])ting whether they were his own pro- 
ihietions, recpiested him to translate the invocation to 
Venus at the opening of Lucretius, which Beattie did 
hi sueh a manner as to remove his incredulity. In 
tills retirement, he also ])ecame known to Lord Mon- 
hochlo, whose family seat was in the parish ; and a 
friendly intercourse ensued, which did not terminate 
till the death of that learned hut visionary man. In 
1 Ti'i^y he was removed from his employment at For- 
(lomi, to that of usher in the Grammar School at Aber- 
deen, for which he had been an unsuccessful com- 
petitor in the ])recediug year, but was now nominated 
without the form of a trial. 

At Aberdeen, his heart seems to have taken up its 
rest ; for no temptations could after^-ards seduce him 
for any length of time to (piit it. The professorship 
of Natural Philosophy in the Marischal College, 
where he had lately been a student, being vacant io 
)7()<), Mr. Ar])uthnot, one of his friends, exerted 
himself with so much zeal in the behalf of Beattie, 
that he obtained that a])pointment ; although the 
promotion was sueh as his most sanguine wishes did 
not as])ire to. Soon after he was further gratiBetl, by 
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being pennitted to exchange it for the professorship 
of Moral Fhflosophy and Logic^ for which he thought 
himself better fitted. In discharge o£ the duties be- 
lon^mg to his new ftmction, he immediately entered 
mi a oonrse of lectures^ which> as appears from his 
diny in the possession of Sir William Forbes^ he 
repeated with much diligence for more than thirty 
years. 

This occupation could not have been very favour- 
able to his poetical propensity. He had, since his 
twentieth year, been occasionally a contributor of 
Terse to the Scots Magazine; and in 1760, he pub- 
Ushed a collection of poems, inscribed to the Earl of 
Enron, to whose intervention he had been partly 
indebted for the office he held in the coU^. Though 
the number of these pieces was not considerable, he 
omitted several of them in subsequent editions, and 
among others a translation of Virgil's Eclogues, some 
specimens of which, adduced in a letter written by 
Lord Woodhouselee, author of the Principles of Trans- 
lation, will stand a comparison with the parallel pas- 
sages in Dryden and Warton. 

In the summer of 1 763, his curiosity led him for 
the first time to London, where Andrew Millar the 
bookseller, was almost his only acquaintance. Of 
this journey no particular is recorded but that he 
visited Pope's house at Twickenham. 
In 1 765, having sent a letter of compliment to Gray, 
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then on a visit to the Earl of Strathmore^ lie was in- 
cited to Glammis Castle, the residence of that noble- 
man, to meet the EngUsh poet, in whom he found 
such a combination of excellence as he had hitherto 
been a stranger to. This appears from a letter written 
to Sir William Forbes, his faithful friend and biogra- 
pher, with whom his intimacy commenced about the 
same time. 

I am sorry you did not see Mr. Gray on his return ; 
you would have been much pleased with him. Setting 
aside his merit as a poet, which, however, in my opinioDi 
is greater than any of his contemporaries can boast^ in 
this or in any other nation, I found him possessed of the 
most exact taste, the soundest judgment, and the most 
extensive learning. He is happy in a singular f^ility 
of expression. His conversation abounds in original 
observations, delivered with no appearance of senten- 
tious formality, and seeming to arise spontaneonslyi 
without study or premeditation. I passed two veij 
afpreeable days with him at Glammis, and found him ii 
easy in his manners, and as communicative and frank 
as I could have wished. 

Gray could not have requited him with sodi 
excess of admiration ; but continued during the rest 
of his life to regard Beattie with affection and esteem- 
It was not till the spring of this year, when hv 
Judgment of Paris was printed, that he again ap- 
peared before the public as an author. Tlds piece ki 
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inserted in the next editonof his poems, in 1 766, but 
his more mature judgment afterwards induced him to 
reject it. Some satirical yerses on the death of 
GhurchiU, at first published without his name, under- 
went the same fate. The Wolf and the Shepherds, 
m Fable, and an Epistle to the Rey. Mr. Thomas 
Blacklock, which appeared in the second edition, he 
also discarded firom those subsequently published. 
He now projected and began the Minstrel, the most 
pq^ular of his poems. Had the original plan been 
adhered to, it would haye embraced a much wider 
soope. 

In 1767, he married Mary, the daughter of Dr. 
Don, rector of the Grammar School at Aberdeen. 
This union was not productiye of the happiness 
which a long course of preyious intimacy had entitled 
him to expect. The object of his choice inherited 
firom her mother a constitutional malady which at 
first shewed itself in capricious waywardness, and at 
length broke out into insanity. 

From this misery he sought refuge in the exercise 
of his mind. His residence at Aberdeen had brought 
him into the society of several among his countrymen 
who were engaged in researches well suited to em- 
ploy his attention to its utmost stretch. Of these 
the names of Reid, author of An Inquiry into the 
Human Mind on the Principles of Common Sense — 
and Campbell, Principal of Marischal College, author 
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of An Essay on Miracles, are the most distinguished. 
His own correspondence with his friends ahoat this 
time eviQccs deep concern at the progress of the scep- 
tical philosophy, diffused hy the writings of Hobhes, 
Ilumc, Mandeville, and even, in his opinion, of Locke 
and Berkeley. Conceiving the study of metaphysics 
itself to be the origin of this mischief, in order that 
the oil might be intercepted at its source, he pro- 
posed to demonstrate the futility of that science, and 
to appeal to the common sense and unsophisticated 
feelings of mankind, as the only in&Uible criterion on 
subjects in which it had formerly been made the stand- 
ard. That his meaning was excellent, no one cm 
doubt ; whether he discovered the right remedy ftr 
the harm which he was desirous of removing, is mudi 
more questionable. To magnify any brandi of hmnan 
knowledge beyond its just importance may, indeed, 
teud to weaken the force of religious faith ; but many 
acute metaphysicans have been goodChriatians; and 
before the question thus agitated can be set at icitt 
wc must suppose a certain proficiency in those in- 
quiries which he would proscribe as dangerous. Aftv 
all, wc can discover no more reason why aciolista ii 
metaphysics should bring that study into diacndili 
than that religion itself should be disparaged throoi^ 
the extravagance of fanaticism. To have met the mb- 
ject fully, he ought to have shewn that not only those 
opinions which he controverts are erroneo ^ but that 
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all the systems of former metapliysicians were so 
likewise. 

The Eisay on Truth, ia which he endeavoured to 
establish his own hypothesis, being finished in 1/69* 
he employed Sir William Forbes and Mr. Arbuthnot 
to negotiate its sale with the booksellers. They^ how- 
ever* refused to purchase it on any terms ; and the 
work would have remained unpublished, if his two 
iriendsj making use of a little pious frauds had not 
informed him that the manuscript was sold for fifty 
gmueas, a sum which they at the same time remitted 
him, aiid that they had stipulated with the booksellers 
to be partakers in the profits. The book accordingly 
appeared in the following year ; and having gained 
many admirers, was quickly followed by a second 
impression, which he revised and corrected with much 
pains. 

In the autumn of 1771, he again visited London, 
where the reputation obtained by the Essay and by 
the first book of the Minstrel, then recently published, 
opened for him an introduction into the circles most 
respectable for rank and Hterature. Lord Lyttelton 
declared that it seemed to him his once most beloved 
minstrel, Thomson, was come down from Heaven 
refined by the converse of purer spirits than those he 
lived with here, to let him hear him sing again the 
beauties of nature and the finest feelings of virtue^ 
not with human, but ynth angelic strains. He 
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added his wishes that it were in his power to do 
Bcattie any scnice. From Mrs. Montagu he on dif- 
ferent occasions received more substantial tokens of 
regard. 

Except the trifling emolument derived from his 
writings, he had hitherto been supported merelj hf 
the small income appended to his professorship. But 
the Earl of Dartmouth^ a nobleman to whom nothing 
that concerned the interests of religion was indiflmnti 
representing him as a fit object of the royal bounty, 
a pension of two hundred pounds a year 
granted him . Previously to his obtaining this 
he was first presented to the King, and was then 
honoured by an interview with both their Majesties. 
The particulars of this visit were minutely recorded 
in his diary. After much commendation of his Esssj, 
the sovereign pleasantly told him that he had never 
stolen but one book, and that was his. " I stole it 
from the Queen," said his Majesty, " to give it to 
Lord Hertford to read." In the course of the con- 
versation, many questions were put to him conoeviag 
the Scotch Universities, the revenues of the Scotd 
clerg}', and their mode of preaching and prayiqgk 
When Beattie replied, that their clergy sometimes 
prayed a quarter or even half an hour without intc^ 
niption, the King observed, that this practice molt 
lead into repetitions ; and that even our own litoig^i 
excellent as it is, is faulty in this respect. VfhSk 
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the subject of Ms peuaion was imder consideration, 
the Queen made a tender of some present to him 
through Dt* Majendie, but he declmed to encroach 
on her Majesty's muuLficence, unless the applieation 
made to the crown in his behalf should prove unsuc- 
cessful. A mercenary spirit, indeed, was not one of 
his weaknesses. Being on a visit at Bulstrode, liis 
nohle hostess the Duchess of Fortlaud, would have 
had him take a present of a hundred pounds to defray 
the expenses of his journey into England ; but he 
excused himself, as well as he vras able, for not ac- 
oepting her Grace* s bounty. 

With his pension, his wishes appear to have been 
bounded. Temptatiou to enter into orders in our 
diurch was thrice offered him, and as often rejected i 
once in the shape of a fjeneral promise of patronage 
from Dr. Drummond,- Archbishop of York ; next, of 
a small living in Dorsetshire, in the gift of Mr. John 
Pitt : and the third time, of a much more valuable 
benefice, which was at the disposal of Dr. Thomas, 
Bishop of Winchester. In answer to Dr. Porteus, 
through whom the last of these offers came, and 
whose friendship he enjoyed during the remainder of 
his life, he represented, in addition to other reasons 
for his refusal, that he was apprehensive lest his 
acceptance of preferment might render the motives 
for his vniting the Essay on Truth suspected. He at 
the same time avowed, that if ''he were to have 
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become a clergyman, the church of England would 
certainly have been his choice ; as he thought that 
in regard to church-government and church-servioe, 
it had many great and peculiar advantages.'* Unwit 
lingness to part from Aberdeen was, perhaps, at the 
bottom of these stout resolutions. It was con- 
fessedly one of the reasons for which he declined a 
proposition made to him in the year 1773, to remove 
to the chair of Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh ; 
though he was urged by his friends not to neglect 
this opportunity of extending the sphere of lus 
usefulness, and the change would have brought him 
much pecuniary advantage. His reluctance to com- 
ply was increased by the belief that there were oe^ 
tain persons at Edinburgh to whom his principles hid 
given offence, and in whose neighbourhood he did 
not expect to live so quietly as he wished. In the 
same year, he was complimented with the honomy 
degree of Doctor of Laws, by the University of 
Oxford, at the installation of Lord North in the 
Cliancellorship. 

lie now, therefore, lived on at Aberdeen, makiiig 
occasionally brief visits to England, where he wai 
always welcome, both at the court and by those many 
individuals of eminence to whom his talents and 
virtues had recommended him. In the summers he 
usually indulged himself with passing some time it 
Peterhead, a town situated on the most etsteriy 
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promontorjr of Scotland, and resorted to for its 
medicinal waters, which he thought heneficial to his 
health ; for he had early in life heen subject to a 
▼ertiginons disorder, the recurrence of which at 
times incapacitated him for any serious application. 

The second book of the Minstrel appeared in 1 774. 
In 1776 he was prevailed on to publish, by subscrip- 
ikm, in a more splendid form, his Essay on Truth, 
which was now accompanied by two other essays, on 
Poetry and Music, and on Laughter and Ludicrous 
Ccmpoaition ; and by Remarks on the Utility of 
Classical Learning. This was succeeded in 1783, 
by dissertations moral and critical, on Memory and 
Imagini^on, on Dreaming, on the Theory of Lan- 
guage, on Fable and Romance, on the Attachments of 
Kindred, and on Illustrations of Sublimity ; being, 
as he states in the preface, "part of a course of pre- 
lections read to those young gentlemen whom it was 
his business to initiate in the elements of moral 
science." In 1786, he published a small treatise, 
entitled Evidences of the Christian Religion, at the 
suggestion of Porteus, who was now a bishop ; and 
in 1790 and 1793 two volumes of Elements of 
Moral Science, containing an abridgment of his 
public lectures on moral philosophy and logic. 

His only remaining publication was an edition of 
the juvenile works of the elder of his two sons, who 
was taken off by a consumption (November 1790), 
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at the age of twenty-two. To the education of thu 
boy he had attended with such care and discern- 
ment as the anxiety of a parent only conld dictate 
and had watched his unfolding excellence with fond- 
ness such as none but a parent could feel. At the 
risque of telling my reader what he may, perhqM^ 
well remember, I cannot but relate the method which 
he had taken to impress on his mind, when a ehild» 
the sense of his dependence on a Supreme Being; 
of which Porteus well observed, that it had all the 
imagination of Rousseau, without his folly and ex- 
travagance. 

" The doctrines of religion/' said Beattie, ^ I had 
wished to impress on his mind, as soon as it might be 
prepared to receive them ; but I did not see the pio- 
priety of making him commit to memory theological 
sentences, or any sentences which it was not poflsibls 
for him to understand. And I was desirous to make a 
trial how far his own reason could go in tracing onti 
with a little direction, the great and first principle of 
all religion, the being of God. The following fiut it - 
mentioned, not as a proof of superior sagacity in hia 
(for I have no doubt that most children would, in liks 
circumstances, think as he did), but merely as a monl 
or logical experiment. He had reached hia fifth ff 
sixth year, knew the alphabet, and could read a litde; 
but had received no particular information with lespact 
to the Author of his being : because I thought be 
could not yet understand such information; and be- 
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cause I had learned, from my own experience, that to 
be made to repeat words not understood, is extremely 
detrimental to the faculties of a young mind. In a 
comer of a little garden, without informing any person 
of the circumstance, I wrote in the mould, with my 
finger, the three initial letters of his name ; and sowing 
gnden cresses in the ftirrows, covered up the seed, and 
•moothed the ground. Ten days after, he came 
running to me, and with astonishment in his connte- 
naace told me, that his name was growing in the 
garden. I smiled at the report, and seemed inclined to 
disregard it ; but he insisted on my going to see what 
had happened. ' Yes,' said I, carelessly, on coming to 
the place, ^ I see it is so ; but there is nothing in this 
worth notice ; it is mere chance ;' and I went away. 
He followed me, and taking hold of my coat, said with 
some earnestness, ' It could not be mere chance, for 
that somebody must have contrived matters so as to 
produce it.' I pretend not to g-ive his words, or my 
own, for I have forgotten both ; but I give the sub- 
stance of what passed between us in such language as we 
both understood. — 'So you think/ I said, 'that what 
appears so regular as tlie letters of your name cannot 
be by chance.' ' Yes,' said he, with firmness, * I think 
so.* ' Look at yourself,' I replied, ' and consider your 
bauds and fingers, your legs and feet, and other limbs ; 
are they not regular in their appearance, and useful to 
you V He said, 'they were.' ' Came you then hither,' 
said I, ' by chance?' ' No,' he answered, ' that cannot 
be ; something must have made me.' ' And who is 
that something?' I asked. He said, ' he did not know.' 
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(I took portieular notice, that he did not say, as Root- 
seau fancies a child in like circumstanees would saj, 
that his parents made him.) I had now gained the 
point I aimed at ; and saw, that his reason taught lum 
(though he could not so express it) that what begins to 
be must have an intelligent cause. I iherefi>n told 
him the name of the Great Being who made him and 
all the world ; concerning whose adorable nature I 
gave him such information as I thought he could| in 
some measure, comprehend. The lesson afiected him 
greatly, and he never forgot either it or the cixcam- 
stance that introduced it." 

So great was the docility of this boy, that before 
he had reached his twentieth year, he had been 
thought capable of succeeding his father in his office 
of public professor. "When death had extingiiished 
those hopes, the comfort and expectation of the 
parent were directed to his only surriving child. wluH 
vriih less application and patience, had yet a quick- 
ness of perception that promised to supply the place 
of those qualities. But this prospect did not coo- 
tinue to cheer him long. In March 1 796, the youth 
was attacked by a fever, which, in seven days, laid 
him by the side of his brother. He waa in hii 
eighteenth year. The sole consolation, with whidi 
this world could now supply Beattie, was, that if Ui 
sons had lived, he might have seen them a prcj to 
that miserable distemper under which their mother, 
whose state had rendered a separation from her 
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femily unavoidable, was still kboimng. From thii 
total bereavemeiit he sometimes found a abort relief 
in the estrangement of his own mindj which re- 
feed to support the recollection of such a load of 
sorrow. " Manj times/' says Sir "William Forbes, 
" he could not recollect what had become of his son ; 
aad after searching in every room of the housCj he 
would say to his niece, * Mrs. Glenniej you may think 
it strange, but I must ask you, if I have a son, and 
where he is ?' " That man must be a stem moralist 
who would censiu-e him yery severely for having 
sought, as he sometimes did, a renewal of this obli- 
vion in his cups. 

He was imable any longer to apply himself to 
study^ and left most of the letters he received from 
his inends imanswered, Music^ in which he had 
formerly delighted, he could not endure to hear from 
others, after the loss of his first son ; though a few 
months before the death of the second, he hail begun 
to accompany him when he sang, on his own favourite 
instrument, which was the noloncello. Afterwards, 
as may be supposed, the sound of it was painful to 
him. He still took some pleasure in books, and in 
the company of a very few amongst his oldest 
friends. This was his condition till the heguming of 
April 1 79 9 J when he was seized with a paralytic stroke, 
which rendered liis speech imperfect for several days. 
During the rest of his life he had repeated attacks of 
the same malady ; the last, which happened on the 
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:*tli of October, 1H()2, entirely deprived him of mo- 
tion. II(> Iniif^uiHlied, liowever, till the 18th of August 
in the following yeur, when nature being exhausted, 
he expired without a Ktruf^f^le. 

lie waH interred, areordinf^; Ui his own desire, by 
tlie <iido of liis two sons, in the churchyard of 8t. 
Niehoiits, at yXberdccn, with the following inficriptioii 
fiorn the pen of Dr. Jarnes Gregory, Professor of 
Physic, at Kdinhur^h. 

M'-iMorifi'. Sacrum. 

.JACCMJI. HKATTIK. U..I). 

I'ithicrH. 

In. AcJuleuiifi. Man-Hcalhuja. hujuH. Urbis. 

I'er. XMII. Annos. 

i*rofVhHr,rif*. MeritJH.sinii. 

Viri. 

i*i<ftate. I'robitatf;. In^cenio. attjue. Doctrina. 

Prii!Mt.anliH. 

Scrifit(;riH. Kl^j^antif^Mimi. I'of.'tji;. Suavihsimi. 

IMiilof»oj»hi. V(;n;. (.'liriHtiani. 

NatuH. eHt. V. Nov. Anno. MDCCXXXV. 

Obiit. XVIII. AufT. MDCCCIII. 

OinnibriM. lA\w.riH. Orbus. 

(iuonini. Natu. Maxinnm. .lACOHL'S. HAY. 

hi:ATTIK. 

Vi;l. a. I'lif-rilibuH. AnniH. 

ratrio.Vip'UH. In^onio. 

Noviinuju^i. D^'ciiH. Jam. AddeuH. Pat<;rno. 

Sui.H. (!ari;-himuH. Pafriji'. Flebilis. 

Lt'iiUi. Tab*;. (.louHumptuM. Poriit. 

Anno. /Ktal-JM. XXIII. 

(iVA). \W. MAIL fiLKNMK. 

II. M. P. 




" In his peraotip" says Sir Wtlliain Forbes, ** Doctor 
Beaitie wa§ of the niidtUc ake, tliough not elegantly 
yet iMit awkwardly formed, but with somethioj^ of a 
tlouch m his gait. His eyes were black and pierc- 
ing, with ail expressiou of sensibility somewhat bor- 
diTtiig on melancholy ; except when engaged in 
dioerful aud social intercourse with his friends^ v^hmi 
ihisy were ejtceedingly animated,'' In a portrait of 
him, taken in middle Ufo by HeynoldM^ aiul given to 
him m a mark of his regard by tlic jminter, ho is 
rt*prt!j*(nHed with hi?* Essay on Troth under his arm. 
At a little distance is introduced the alle|,^orieal figure 
of Truth a% an atigelj liohhng in one hand a balaneei 
Hid witlt the other thrustitig hack the visages of Preju- 

IdkWt Seepticisnit and Folly. 
He i», I believe, the solitary instaiioe of a poet, 
having received so mucli countenance at the Court of 
George the Third ; and this favour he owed less to 
any other cause than to the jseal and abiUty with 
which he had tieen tliouglit to oppose the enemies of 
I religion* The re8j>ect with wliich he waa treated, 
I both at home and abroad, was no more than a just 
I tribute to those merits and the cxcellence of hia pri- 
L ?at© character. His probity and disijitereatediiess, 
the e:ilrcnie tenderness with which he ftfqnitted liim- 
I uelf t>f all his domestic duties, his attention to the 
I iniprovemeot of Ws |mpila, for whose welfare hiu soli- 
^ ditidi did iiQt c^Md with their removal from the 

I 
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college ; bis unassuming deportment, which had not 
been altered by prosperity or by the caresses of the 
learned and the powerful, his gratitude to those from 
whom he had received fayours, his beneficence to 
the poor, the ardour of his devotion, are dwelt on by 
his biographer with an earnestness which leaves ns 
no room to doubt the sincerity of the encomium. 
His chief defect was an irritability of temper in the 
latter part of his life, which shewed itself principally 
towards those who differed from him on specolatiTe 
questions. 

In his writings, be is to be considered as aphiloso- 
])hcr, a critic, and a poet. His pretensions in phi- 
losophy are founded on his Essay on Truth. This 
book was of much use at its first appearance, as it 
contained a popular answer to some of the infidel 
writers, who were then in better odour among the 
more educated classes of society than happily they 
now are. If (as I suspect to have been the case) il 
has prevented men, whose rank and influence make il 
most desirable that their minds should be raised 
above the common pitch, from pursuing those studiet 
by which they were most likely so to raise them, tht 
good which it may have done has been balanced hj 
no inconsiderable enl. One can scarcely examine i 
with much attention, and not perceive that thewiite 
had not ascended to the sources of that science, whid 
not>nthstanding any thing he may say to the coo 
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tfurj^, it was eridcntly his dm to depreciate. Through 
great part of it he has the appearance of one who is 
struggling with some unknown power, which he would 
fain compreheEd, and at which^ in the failure to com- 
prehend itj his terror is changed into anger* The 
word metaphysics, or, as he oflener terms it, meta- j 

physic, crosses him like a ghost. Call it pneumato- I 

logj, the philosophy of the mind, the philosophy of 
himiau nature, or what you will, and he can bear it. 



Take any sliape but that, and his firm nerves 
Shall neter tremble, 

Ouce^ indeed, (hut it is not till he has reached the 
third and last division of the essay) he screws up hia 
courage so high as to question it concerning its name ; 
and the result of his inquiry is this : he finds that to 
fourteen of the hooks attributed to Aristotle^ which it 
seems hail no general title, Andronicus Ilhodius, who 
edited them, prefixed the words, ta meta ta physica^ 
that is, the books placed posterior to the physics ; 
either becauscj in the order of the former arrangement 
they happened to he so placed, or hecaose the editor 
meant that they should be studied, next after the 
physics. And this, he couclndesj is said to be the 
origin of the word metaphysic. This is not very 
satisfactorj'^ ; and if the reader thinks so, he will per* 
hapSj he glad to hear those who, having dealt longer 
ia the black art, are more likely to be conjurors m it* 
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Harris, who had ffjea so many yean of his life to 
the study of Aristotle, tells as, that "Metaphysics are 
properly conversant ahout primary and internal 
causes."'*' " Those things which are first to natmeb 
are not first to man. Nature heg^ from cauaeSy and 
thence descends to effects. Human perceptions first 
o])en u])on effects, and thence hy slow degrees ascend 
to causes.**+ 

His own definition might have heen enough to 
satisfy liim that it was something very harmless about 
which he had so much alarmed himself. Still he 
proceeds to impute to it I know not what mischief; 
till at last, iu a paroxysm of indignation, he exdaimSi 
*' Exult, O metaphysic, at the consummatioQ of tby 
glories. More thou canst not hope, more thou i 



^ Philosophical Arrangements, c. xvii. p. 400, 8to. ed. 

t llcrmcs, p. 9, 8yo. ed. The same writer again 
thus defines the word. <' By the most exceUent scienea 
is meant the science of causes, and, above all othen, ef 
ciiiises efiicient and final, as these necessarily imply pe^ 
vudinj;: reason and superintending wisdom. This sdenee 
us mm wore naturally led to it from the eontemplatki 
of efiVcts, which eifects were the tribe of beings natoil 
ur ])liYsical, was, from being thus subsequent to thoN 
physical inquiries, called metaphysical ; butwithavisv 
to itself, and the transcendant eminence of its olgeel^ 
was more properly called i) irpwr^ ^iXotfo^a, the fllK 
rhilosophy.'' Three treatises (iua note), p. 865. Ibid.— 
See also Mr. Coleridge's Friend, vol. i. p. 809. 
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wot desire. Fall down, ye mortals, and acknowledge 
flie stiipeadous blessing." 

About Aristotle himself, he b scarce in less per- 
plenty. He sets out hy defitiing truth according to 
Aristotle's descriptbn of it in these foorteen dreaded 
books of his metaphysics* Again he tells m, "he is 
mo*t admired by those who hest understand him ;" 
and once more refers ns to these fanrteen hooks. But 
i&erwaids it would seem as if* he had not himself 
lead them ; for ipeaking of metaphysics^ he calls it 
that which Aristotle is said to have called theology, 
snd the first philosophy : whereas Aristotle has ex- 
ptidtly called it so La these fourteen hooks ;* and 
vhen he is recommending the study of the ancients, 
be adds ; ** Of Aristotle, I say nothing » We are 
ftasufed hy those who have read his works^ that no 
one erer understood human nature better than he/* 
What are we to infer from this, but that he had not 
himself read them ? For his distinction between 
common sense and reason, on which all his theory 
depends, he sends the reader to the fourth book of 
Aristotle's Metaphysics, and to the first of his latter 
Analytics ; and yet somewhere else he speaks of these 
IS the most worthless of Aristotle's writings. As for 
Plato, who on such a subject might haTc come in for 
I iome consideration^ we are told that he was as much 

• Metaph^I. vi* c* L 
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a rhetorician as a philosopher ; and this, I think, it 
nearly all wc hear of him. 

Deattie is among the philosophers what the 
Quaker is among religious sectaries. The «»cruc 
••ovci or common sense, is the spirit whose illapses 
he sits down and waits for, and hy whose whispers 
alone he expects to be made wise. It has sometimes 
prompted him well ; for there are admirable passages 
in the Essay. The whole train of his argument, 
or rather his invective, in the second part, against 
the sceptics, is irresistible. 

Scalda ogni fredda lingua ardente voglia, 

K di stcrili fa Talme feconde. 

Ne mai deriva altronde 

Soavo linme d'eloquenza rara. — CeUo Magna, 

** What comes from the heart, that alone goes to 
the heart," says a great writer of our own day;* 
and there arc few instances of this more convincing 
than the vehemence with which Beattie dissipates 
the reveries of Berkeley, and refutes the absurdities 
of Hume. 

In the second edition, (1771) speaking of those 
writers of genius, to wliom he would send the stu- 
dent away from the metaphysicians, he confined 
himself to Shakespeare, Bacon, Montesquieu* and 
Rousseau. Few will think that other names might 



• Mr. Coleridge. 
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not well have replaijed the laat of these, lu the 
fourth edition^ we find Johnson added to the list. 
This compliment met with a handsome requital ; 
for Johnson, soon after, baying occasion to speak of 
Beattie, in his Life of Gray, called him a poet, a 
philosopher^ and a good man. 

In his Essay, he comforts himself with the belief 
"that he had enabled every person of common 
sense to defeat the more important fallacies of the 
sceptical metaphysicians, even though he should not 
possess acuteness, or metaphysical knowledge^ suffi- 
cient to quabfy him for a logical refutation of tbem/^ 
It is lamentable to see at how great a cost to liittiself 
he had iurnished every person of common sense with 
these weapons of proof. In a letter to Sir WOliara 
Forbes, written not long after, he makes the following 
remarkable confessiou. " How much my mind has 
been injured by certain speculations, you will partly 
guess when I tell you a fact that is now unknown 
to all the world, that since the Essay on Truth was 
printed in quarto, in the summer of 1776, I have 
never dared to read it over. I durst not even read 
the sheets, and see whether there were any errors in 
the print, and was obliged to get a friend to do that 
office for me." 

As be proceeded, be seems to have become more 
afraid of the faculty of reason. In the second 
edition he bad said, '' Did not our moral feelings. 
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in concert with what our reason discoTcrs of the 
Deity, evidence the neeutity of a futore state, tn 
vatn ihofdd we pretend to judge rationally of that 
revelation by which life and immortality have been 
brought to light." In the edition of 1776, he 
softened down this assertion so much, as almost to 
deprive it of meaning. " Did not our moral feelings, 
in concert with what reason discovers of the Deity, 
evidence the probability of a future state, and that 
it is necessary to the full vindication of the divine 
government, n>e should be miieh less qualified than 
we now are to judge rationally of that revelation by 
which life and immortality have been brought to 
light/' There was surely nothing, except perhaps 
the word necessity, that was objectionable in the 
proposition as it first stood. 

It may be remarked of his prose style in general, 
that it is not free from that constraint which he, 
with much candour, admitted was to be found in the 
writings of his countrymen. 

Of his critical works, I have seen only those ap- 
pended to the edition of his Essay, in 1776. Though 
not deficient in acutcness, they have not learning or 
elegance enough to make one desirous of seeing more. 
His remarks on the characters in Homer are, I 
think, the best part of them. He sometimes talks 
of what he probably knew httle about ; as when he 
tells us that " he had never been able to discover 
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anything m Ajistophanes that might not be consigned 
to fitcrnal ohMon^ without the least detriment to 
literature ;" that " his wit and humour are now 
become almost inTisiblc, and seem never to have 
been very coEspicuous ;" with more that ia equally 
absurd, to the same purpose. 

The few of his poems which he thought worthy 
of being selected from the rest^ and of being deli- 
vered to posterity, have many readers^ to whom 
perhaps one recommendation of them is that they 
are few* They have, however, and deservedly, some 
admirers of a better stamps Tliey soothe the mind 
with indistinct conceptions of something better than 
IS met with in ordinary life. The first book of the 
Minstrel, the most considerable amongst them, 
describes with much fervour the enthusiasm of a 
boy *' smit with the love of song," and wakened to 
a sense of rapture by all that is most grand or lovely 
m the external appearances of nature. It is evident 
that the poet had felt much of what he describes, 
and he therefore makes his hearers feel it. Yet at 
times, it must be owned, he seems as if he were 
lashing himself into a state of artificial emotion, as 
in the following lines : 

O ! Nature, how in every charm supreme ! 
Whose votaries feast on raptures ever new I 
O ! for the voice and fire of seraphim, 
To sing thy glories with devotion due I 
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We hear, indeed, too often of " nature's charms.'^ 

Even here he camiot let the metaphysicians rest. 
They are, in his mind, the grievance that is most 
to be complained of in this ** vale of tears." 

There was one other thing that Beattie detested 
nearly as much as " metaphysic lore." It was the 
crowing of a cock. This antipathy he contrived to 
express in the Minstrel, and the reader is startled 
by the expression of it, as by something out of its 
place. 

Of the stanza beginning, ** O, how canst thou re- 
nounce," Gray told him that it was, of all others, 
his favourite ; that it was true poetry ; that it was 
inspiration ; and, if I am not mistaken, it is related 
of Bishop Porteus, that when he was once with 
Beattie, looking down on a magnificent country that 
lay in prospect before them, he broke out with much 
delight into the repetition of it. Gray objected to 
one word, garniture^ " as suggesting an idea of 
dress, and what was worse, of French dress ;" and 
the author tried, but tried in vain, to substitute 
another. It would, perhaps, be impossible to find 
a better for the place in which it stands. There 
is no ground of censure which a writer should admit 
with more caution, than that a particular word or 
phrase happens to suggest a ludicrous or unsuitable 
image to the mind of another person. Few pro- 
bably would have thought of French dress on this 



^ oocanon : and to mme^ n pw^^&gt m our tmnJiliitioQ 
of the Bible might Haw ocnirred, where it U said, 
that "the Lotdgamuhed the hcnYcnap" Another 
of Grftjr't criticisms fell on the word " mfnrialei*' 
as beiiig a new one» nkhoni^h, m Sir Williain Forbes 
lemarksy it is found not only in Thomson's Seasoos, 
but in the Paradise Lost, 

The second book of the Miastrel is not so pleasant 
as it is good. The ntnpling wanders t€ the habita- 
tion of a hermity who has a harp, not a yeij usual 
oompanion for a hermi^ t^> atnUBe his solitude ; and 
who directs him what Btudics to pursue. The youth 
is pleased with no hiitoriaii eicccpt Plutarch* He 
reads Homer and Virgil^ and learns to meud his song^ 
and the poet would bare told us how he learnt tci 
sing still better, if sorrow for tin* di'aih of a friend 
had not put a period to his own labours. The poem 
thus comes abruptly to an end ; and we are not 
much concerned that there is no more of it. His 
first intention was to have engaged the Minstrel in 
some adventure of importance, through which it may 
be doubted whether he could well have conducted 
him ; for he has not shewn much skill in the narra- 
tive part of the poem. 

The other little piece, called the Hermit, begins 
with a sweet strain, which always dwells on the ear, 
and which makes us expect that something equally 
sweet is to follow. This hermit too has his '' harp 
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symphonious." He makes the same eomplainty and * 
finds the same comfort for it, as Edwin had done in 
the first book of the Minstrel. Both are the 
Christian's comment on aweU-known passage in the 
Idyllium of Moschus, on the death of Bion. Of 
his Ode on Lord Hay's Birth-day, Gray's opinion, 
however favourable, is not much beyond the truth ; 
that the diction is easy and noble ; the textnie of 
the thoughts lyric, and the versification harmonions ; 
to which he adds, '* that the panegyric has nothing 
mean in it." 

The Ode to Hope looks like one of Blair^s Ser- 
mons cast into a lyrical mould. 

There is, I bcUeve, no allusion to any particolar 
place that was familiar to him, throughout his poems. 
The description of the owl in the lines entitled Re- 
tirement, he used to say, was drawn from nature. 
It has more that appearance than any thing else he 
has written, and pleases accordingly. 

Between his systems in poetry and philosophy, 
some exchange might have been made with advantage 
to each. In the former, he counted general ideas fiv 
nearly all in all. (See his Essay on Poetry and 
Music, p. 431.) In the latter, he had not learnt to 
generalize at all ; but would have rested merely id 
fact and experience. 
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WILLIAM HAYLEY. 

The most remarkable incidents in Hajlej^s Life 
are to be coUected from his Memoirs of blmself, 
edited by his friend the Rev. Dr* JohnsoBj better 
known as the fayomite kinsman of Cowper. The 
Memoirs, though somewhat more copious than many 
readers might have wished them, are yet far from 
being devoid of entertainment to the lovers of literary 
biography. 

WiUiam Hayley was bom at Chichester, on the 
29th of October, 1745. His father was a private 
gentleman, son of one Dean of Chichester, and ne- 
phew to another. Having enriched himself by an 
union with the daughter of an opulent merchant, whp 
died without leaving him any children, he married 
for his second wife, Mary, a daughter of Colonel 
Yates, a representative in Parliament for the city of 
Chichester, the mother of the poet. 

His father dying when he was three years old, and 
his only brother soon after, William became the sole 
care of a discreet and afTectionate woman. A similar 
lot will be found to have influenced the earUer years 
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of many who have been most distinguished for their 
virtues or abiUties in after life. He was taught to 
read by three sisters, of the name of Russell, who 
kept a girls' school at Chichester ; and pleased him- 
self by relating that, when in his 63rd year, he 
presented to one of them, who still continued in the 
same employment with her faculties unimpaired, a 
recent edition of his Triumphs of Temper. His first 
instructor in the learned languages was a master in 
the same city, who appeared to be so incompetent to 
the task he had imdertaken, that Mrs. Hayley re-. 
moved her son to the school of a Mr. Woodeson, at 
Kmgston. He had not been long here, when he was 
seized with a violent fit of illness, which obliged hb 
mother, who had now fixed her residence in London, 
to take him home, after having nursed him for some 
weeks at Kingston, with httle hopes of life. Of the 
auxiety with which she watched over him, he has 
left the following pathetic memorial in his Essay on 
Epic Poetry. 

Thou tender saint, to whom he owes much more 

Than ever child to parent owed before, 

In life's first season, when the fevers flame 

Shrunk to deformity his shrivePd frame, 

And turn'd each fairer image in his brain 

To blank confusion and her crazy train, 

'Twas thine, with constant love, through lingering years, 

To bathe tliy idiot orphan with thy tears ; 
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'D%J after day, Skud ni^ht sueeefldiiig ni^bt^ 
To tnrn iucesaant to the hideous slight, 
And frequent watch » if haply at thy view 
Departed reason might not dawn anew* 

The first sign he gave of rotumhig inteUept. wbs 
an esclamatipn on seeing a hare run aeross the road 
as they were taking an airing in Richmond pafk. On 
his rr€Oven% hia motlter provided him a jirivnte tutor' 
in Greek ntid Latin, of the name of Ayles, formerly 
a fellow of King's CQllege* Cambridge ; wtdle she 
heraelf, and his nurse, a faithful sen-aut in the family 
for more than fifty years, euetni raged ]m early pro- 
pensity for English literature ; tlut former by reading 
to kim and tlie other by making hi»i reeite passages 
'y^^^ <if tnygedies, of which the gimd woman was 
passionately fond. 

In August, 1757, his mother placed him at Eton 
where he remained about six years, at the end of 
which time he was removed to Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. Like many others, he acknowledges the 
illusion of considering our school-boy days as the 
happiest of life. The infirmities, which his sickness 
had brought on, made him extremely sensible to the 
jibes and rough treatment of the bigger boys, and 
the accidental neglect of a Greek lesson exposed him * 
to a flogging which he never quite forgave. One of 
his tutors at Eton was Dr. Roberts, author of Judali 



I 
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Restored, a poem, in which the numbers of the 
Paradise Lost are happily imitated. By him, the 
young scholar was confirmed in that love of compo- 
sing verse which he could trace back to his nintli 
year. There is little promise in the specimens he 
gives of his earlier attempts. His English ode on 
the birth of the present King, inserted in the Cam- 
bridge collection, is an indifferent performance, even 
for a boy. At the university, he describes himself to 
have studied diligently, to have given many of bis 
hours to drawing and painting, and to have formed 
friendships which were dissolved only by death. On 
Thornton, a member of the same hall, the moat 
favoured of these associates, whom he lost when t 
young man, he wrote an elegy, which is one of the 
best of his works. With him he improved himself 
in the Spanish and Italian languages, the latter oi 
which they studied under Isola, a teacher at Cam- 
bridge, afterwards creditably known by an edition of 
the Gcnisalemme Liberata. Ilayley entered his name 
at the Middle Temple on the 13th of June, 1766, 
and in the following year quitted Cambridge without 
a degree. He now made some ineffectual attempts 
towards fixing his choice of a profession in life; hot 
at last poetF}', and especially the drama, were suffoed 
to engross liim. In October, 1/69, he married 
Eliza, the daughter of Dr. Ball, Dean of Chichester. 
This lady had been the confidant of his attachment 
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to anotiher. The match was oa his part entered cm 
lather from disappointmeut than love ; and was made 
contrary to the advice of his suniTing parent^ who 
tapresented to him the danger there wae lest his wife 
flboQld inherit an incurable insanity under which her 
mother long laboured. Many years after, he put her 
acway, fancying himself uo longer able to endure a 
waywardness of temper, which, as he thought, 
amounted nearly to the calamity that had been appre^ 
bended. In the summer of 1774, he retired with 
his wife and mother from Great Queen-street, where 
diey had hitherto resided, to his paternal estate at 
Eaitham in Sussex ; but in the ensuing winter his 
mother went back to London for medical adiice and 
there died. 

He had endeavoured, but in vain, to bring seyoral 
of his tragedies on the stage. Garrick, with some 
hollow compliments, rejected one, called the Afflicted 
Father, of which the story appears to have been too 
shocking for representation. It was that a father 
had supplied his son, under sentence of death, with 
poison, and when too late found that he was pardoned. 
Another called the Syrian Queen, which he had 
imitated from the Rodogune of Comeille, was refused 
with more sincerity by Colman. A third met no 
better reception from Harris. " Persuaded," as he 
says, " by his own sensations that he had a consider- 
able portion of native poetic fire in his mind^ he 

Y 
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resolved to display it in a composition less subject to 
the caprice of managers, yet more arduous in its exe- 
cution. In short, he determined to begin an epic 
poem." He chose for his subject the extorting of 
Magna Charta from King John. The death of his 
friend Thornton in 1 780, who had watched the pro- 
gress of this essay with much sohcitude for its success^ 
chiefly induced him to relinquish a design, which was 
in truth ill fitted to his powers. In the Essay cm 
Epic Poetry, he recommended it to Mason, who was 
not much better able to accomplish it than himself. 
I am unwilling to detain my reader by an account of 
the numerous poems, which he either did not complete 
or did not commit to the press. His unpublished 
verses, as he told me a few years before his death, 
amounted to six times the number of those in print. 
His first publication was the Epistle on Painting to 
Romney, in 1778. The two next in the following 
year were anonymous, the one A Congratulatory 
Epistle to Admiral Kcppel on his Acquittal; the 
other An Essay on the Ancient Greek Model (as he 
called it) to Bishop Lowth, remonstrating against the 
contention which the bishop had entered into with 
Warburton, and which he thought imworthy so ex- 
cellent a prelate. In 1 780, he produced besides the 
Verses on the death of Mr. Thornton, an Ode to 
Howard, and the Epistles on History addressed to 
Gibbon, which gained him the intimacy of the his- 
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torkn and the philanthKipist. The success of tli^te 
works encoaraged him to project the Triumphs of 
Temper J the most popular of all his pocms^ which he 
published iu 1781- The next year saw the pubticfi^ 
iian of his Essay on Epic Poetry ; in the notes to 
which he introduced much iufonnation on the poetry 
of Italy and Spain, then less known among us than 
at present ; and he endeavoured to rouse the aptrita 
of Wright the painter at Derby, by an ode, which was 
printed for private circulation- In 1/84, he pub- 
lished a Tolume of plays, consisting of tragedies and 
comedies, the latter of which were in rhyme. The 
gratification of seeing his dramas represented on the 
stage, which he had before solicited in vain^ was now 
offered by Col man, who proposed through the author's 
bookseller to bring out a tragf^dy and comedy , Lord 
Russell, and The Two Connoisseurs, at the Haymarket, 
" A comedy in rhyme," the manager observed, " was 
a bold attempt ; but when so well executed as in the 
present instance, he thought, would be received with 
favour, especially on a stage of a genius somewhat 
similar to that of a private theatre for which it was 
professedly written." Both tragedy and comedy 
were well received, but with so little emolument to the 
poet, that he had to pay for his own seat at the re- 
presentation. Marcella, the other tragedy, was also 
acted, in 1 789, when it was condemned at one house, 
and in three nights after applauded at the other. 
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The author accounted for this whimsical change of 
fortune by supposing the piece to have been played 
only on a few hours' preparation by the manager at 
Drury-Lane, in order to get the start of Harris and 
prevent his success by having the play damned before 
it appeared on his theatre. 

Hayley was, however, now in great favour with the 
public ; the first edition of his plays was sold in a 
fortnight ; and through the intervention of his friend 
Thomas Payne, the bookseller, he re-purchased for 
500/. from Dodsley the copyright of all he had writ- 
ten. It would have been well if his poetical career 
had closed here ; for whatever he did afterwards in 
this way met either with disregard or contempt. 
Such was the fate of a Poem on the Anniversary of 
the Revolution in 1 788 ; of an imitation of a German 
opera, called the Trial of the Rovers, which he sold 
to Harris for 100/. but which failed at Covent-Grarden 
in 1 789 ; of Eudora, a tragedy, acted with no better 
success in 1 790 ; of the National Advocates, intended 
to commemorate the triumph of £rksine in his de- 
fence of Home Tooke in 1 795 ; of an Elegy on Sir 
William Jones in the same year ; of an Essay on 
Sculpture in 1800 ; of Ballads on Animals, the most 
empty of his productions that I have seen, in 1802; 
of the Triumphs of Music in 1804 ; of Stanzas to 
the Patriots in Spain in 1 808 ; and of another volume 
of plays in 1811. 
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Yet he still continued to secure to himself some 
shitre of flttentioa by sereral works in proae. In the 
Essay on Old Maids, published in 1 7S5, there is an 
agreeable combination of learning, sprightliness, and 
arch humour. He now and then approaches to irre- 
verence on sacred subjects, but, as I am persuaded 
withont any HI intention ; the dedication of the book 
to Mrs. Carter gave much offence to that lady, * His 
Dialogues on Johnson and Chesterfield, in !7S7j 
contrast the character of these writers in a lively 
manner and with some powe? of discrimination, hut 
the partiality of the author is very evident. He had 
himself *^ sacrificed" too successfully to the Graces to 
be a fair umpire between the rough scholar and tlie 
polished nobleman* The Young Widow, or the His- 
tory of Cornelia Sedjey, a novel, was published with- 
out his name (as the last-mentioned two books had 
also been) in 1789. For this he received 200/. from 
Mr. Nichols. The purchaser foimd his bargain a 
hard one : for the novel had little to recommend it, 
being deficient in probability of incident and charac- 
ter. He made up for the loss by presenting his book- 
seller vnth another anonymous work entitled the 
"Eulogies of Howard, a Vision," in prose.* His 
" Life of Milton," was intended for an edition of the 
poet to be pubhshed by Nichols the King's printer ; 
but an abridgement of it only was employed in 1794, 

♦ Nichols's Illustrations of Literature, vol. iv. p. 742. 
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for the puqx>sc, some passages being not thought 
courtly enough for the royal eye. He afterwards 
published it without mutilation. The design of this 
work, to which he devoted two years of diligent appli- 
cation, was to vindicate Milton from the asperity of 
Johnson — a task, which according to the general 
opinion, has since been more ably executed by Doctor 
Symmons. He had, however, reason to be satisfied 
with this undertaking, as it led to an acquaintance 
and friendship with Cowper, who was at the same 
time engaged in writing notes to Milton. Eight years 
after, it fell to his lot to write a Life of Cowper him- 
self. This proved to him the most lucrative of all 
his literary engagements ; but its success was owing 
principally not to the narrative but to the private let- 
ters of Cowper which accompanied them. Of the 
Life and Letters he added another volume in 1804 ; 
and in 1809 wrote the Life of Romney, which, having 
no such attraction, did not recommend itself to the 
public notice. 

From the time that he left London, in 1774, till 
his death, a period of 46 years, he was seldom long 
absent from bis home, first at Eartham, and after- 
wards at Felpham, a pleasant village on the sea-shore, 
distant only a few miles from his former residence. 
Cowi)er, who visited him at Eartham, in 1 792, speaks 
of the house as '' the most elegant mansion he had 
over inhabited, surrounded by the most delightful 
pleasure grounds Yvfc \i«J^ «s«t ^rkclJ"* ^sj^^ ^^^kt^^^^ 
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"he had no eoiu^ption that a poet could be the 
owner of such a paradise /* The hoiise was built, 
and the pleasure grounds laid oat bj himself. Here 
I saw him lo the neit summer but one after Cowper's 
?iitt. His habits appeared to me such as thef were 
long aflerwards deseiibed by Mrs. Opie— those of 
extreme retirement, of abstemiousness, and of family 
devotion « He was at that time employed on his Life 
of MBton, and in educating his son, a promising boy, 
who under the a^e of fourteen, had began to translate 
the Epislks of Horace into tolerable blank verse. 
On aeeompanying me the next morning out of 
" Paradise/* the lad spoke to me with some sorrow of 
his father^s refusal to let liim "join a paek of hounds 
in the neighbourhood;'* He died in his 20th year, 
A victim probably to the secluded life and the studious 
habits to which his parent had so early devoted him. 
B^s mother, a servant in the family, as I was told by 
Anna Seward, declared him to be the son of a young 
orphan, named Howell, who having been benevolently 
received by Hayley into his house, and through his 
means promoted in the military service of the East 
India Company, soon after perished by shipwreck. 
But the features of the boy told a different story, 
and one more consonant to that of the poet, by 
whom he was always acknowledged for his son. He 
was, for some time the pupil of Mr. Flaxman, who 
augured highly of his abilities, and who, if the young 
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man had Ihed, would certainly hate done all tint 
ooold be done hy example and inttrocdon to render 
him illastrioua in hia art and respectable aa a man. 

Considering his independence on any profession, 
the ease of his manners, his talents for conyersatioDy 
and his knowledge of modem languages^ it mi^ be 
wondered that Hayley did not mix more in society, 
or visit other countries besides his own. Qnce^ 
indeed, when a young man he made an excnrsSoQ to 
Scotland ; and, in the summer of 1790, passed three 
weeks at Paris with his friends, Carwardine and 
Bomney, from whence, much to the scandal of the 
neighbourhood, he brought back a French governess 
for his son. Mrs. Hayley had then left him, or 
rather had been gently forced out of his hooae ; and, 
afterwards when she begged for leave to reCom, was 
denied it. From his own account of the matter, 
and from the letters that passed between them, 
some of which he has published in his Memoirs, it » 
difficult to acquit him of blame, and not to wish that 
he had endured with more patience the foibles of t 
woman, who, though irreproachable in her own 
conduct, was more indulgent than she 'need have 
been to his frailties. He appears, however, to have 
been anxious for her happiness after they were 
separated. She died in London in 1797, and re- 
ceived from her husband, the empty honours of a 
funeral sennou and an epitaph. He was loth to 
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quit bis home except on some errand of friendships 
ifhen he was ever ready to ran to the Land*s End. 
I remember bis quoting to me the following line out 
of ^scbylus^ on the advantage of a master^ s preseuoe 
in his own family* 

**Qfifia yap So/jtwy vofit^^ deinr^TOV vapov^lay. 

He seems to have taken delight in the instruction 
of youth ; besides bis own boy^ he undertook to 
educate gratuitously two sons of bis friend, Mr. 
Carwardiue, and one of his neighbour Lord Egremont, 
On the deatli of Warton, he dechned some advances 
that were made him tbroi^h bis fiiends, towards an 
offer of the laureatsbip. Nothing but a high sense 
of independence could have prompted this refusal j 
for, though no courtier, he was not wanting in 
loyalty ; and the stipend would have been a welcome 
addition to an income which barely sufficed his ovm 
moderate wants and his liberal contributions to the 
necessities of others. 

He was not more fortunate in a second marriage 
than he had been in his first. The vain confidence 
which he placed in bis good stars on this occasion 
shall be told in his own words, which are as follows : 

While he was deeply engaged in his biographical 
compositions be used to say, ' I have not leisure to 
wander from my hermitage, and look into the world 
in quest of a wife ; but I feel a strong persuasion that 
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if it is really gpood for me to ventare once more on 
marriage, 

that step 
Of deepest hazard and of highest hope, 

my kind stars will conduct to my cell some com- 
passionate fair one, fond of books and retirement, who 
may be willing to enliven, with the songs of tenderness, 
the solitude of a poetical hermit.' 

Such was the frame of mind in the redose when an 
incident occurred, that gradually seemed to accomplish 
a completion of his prophecy. This incident was a 
visit from an old ecclesiastical acquaintance, attended 
by two young ladies, Mary and Harriet Welford, 
daughters of an aged and retired merchant on Black- 
heath. 

The countenance and musical talents of the elder 
sister made a strong impression on the sequestered 
poet. Their accidental visit gradually led to his second 
marriage, on the 23d of March 1809, an event attended 
with much general exultation and delight, though 
evidently, like the usual steps of poets in the world, 
rather a step of hasty affection than of dehberate 
prudence. 

In three years they were separated ; I know not 
for what reasons. On shewing me some gaps in his 
hbrary, he said that they had been made by proceed- 
ings in Doctors Commons. 

To Felphom where he passed the last twenty 
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yean of his life, there retired ako, to end his days m 
privacy and qmet. Doctor CjtO Jackson^ who had 
heen many years Dean of Christ Cbiircb, ^d m that 
time had refused some of the highest honours in the 
church. It is said that when Eajley waited on 
him, the Doctor declined entering upon an inter- 
dbange of visits ; but said that he should be happy 
to establish an intercourse of a difierent k]n4 and to 
send him occasionally books, or anything eke which 
he might happen to have, and which Hayley might 
be without, and to receive from him the same 
nei^bourly accommodationi in return. Accordingly 
when the poet took a wife in his old age, be sent the 
Doctor a piece of the wedding cake, with a message, 
that he hoped at some future time to receive a 
neighbourly commimication of the same sort in retunip 
In 1818, he told me that his medical attendant 
was apprehensive of his becoming dropsical, and had 
prescribed him a glass of port wine after his dinner. 
His usual drink before this had been water. In the 
October of the following year he wrote to me that 
" he had been assailed by two of the most formidable 
enemies of the human frame ; and had been almost 
demolished by a fit of apoplexy, and a fit of the 
stone : the blow from the former," he adds, " was so 
violent, that my physician despaired of my revival ; 
but, by the mercy of Heaven, I am so far revived, 
that I can again enjoy a social and literary intercourse 
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with my friends ; and even dabble again in rhyme ; 
but, as I suspect, that my rhymes, like the Homihes 
of Gil Bias' Archbishop, may savour of apoplexy, 
I think it right to keep them in utter privacy." 

His other complaint the stone, terminated his life 
on the 12th of November, 1820. 

Under all his sufferings (says his early friend, Mr. 
Sarg^t), he was never heard to express a querulous 
word ; and if I had not seen it, I could not have 
thought it possible for so much constant patience and 
rasigfnation to have been exhibited under so many 
years of g^evous pain. Of his severe disease he spoke 
with great calmness ; and when there seemed to be 
some doubt among hia medical friends, as to the exist- 
ence of a stone in the bladder, he said to me in a gentle 
tone, " I can settle the controversy between them ; I am 
sure there is, for I distinctly feel it." A very large stone 
was found, after his decease. An accidental fall from 
the slipping of his foot, brought on his last illness and 
death. When I came to him, the day before he died, 
he mentioned this circumstance, and expressed a strong 
hope that God was, in mercy, about to put a period to 
his sufferings. He had received the Sacrament about 
a fortnight before, from the Rev. Mr. Hardy, a minister 
in the neighbourhood, towards whom he always ex- 
pressed a most friendly regard. 

To this satisfactory account of Hayley's latter days, 
let me be allowed to add, that which is given by the 
son of his friend, the Rev. John Sargent. 
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More perfect patience than Ha^Iej manifested under 
his excraciating tortures, it never was mj lot to witness. 
His was not only submissiaii, but cheerfulnesi. So hr 
could he abstract himself from hi a intense anffering^, 
as to be solicitous, in a war that afec^ted me t^dedj, 
respecting my comfort and accommodation as his ^est i 
a drcnmstance that might appear trivial to maii j, but 
which, to mj mind, was illustrative of that disinter^ted- 
neas and affection which were so habitual to him in life, 
M not to desert him in death. Th»t his patience emana- 
ted from principles far superior to those of manlj and 
philosophical fortitude, I feel a comfortable and con- 
firmed persuasion, not merely from the sentiments he 
expressed when his end was approaching, but from the 
more satis^Actory testimony of his deekrationi to his 
confidential servant in the settson of comparative health. 
Again and again, before his laat seizitre, did he read 
over a little book I had given him, Corbett's Self-£j^a- 
mination in Secret, and repeatedly did he make his 
servant read to him that most valuable little work, of 
which, surely, no proud and insincere man can cor- 
dially approve ; and to her did he avow, when recom- 
mending it for private perusal, " In the principles of that 
book I wish to die.'' He also mentioned to her, at the 
same time, his approbation of the Rev. Daniel Wilson's 
Sermons, which had been kindly sent to him. He per- 
mitted me frequently to pray with him, as a friend and 
minister ; and when I used the confessional in the com- 
munion service of our church, and some of the verses of 
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the fifty-fint psalm, he appeared to unite devoutly in 
those acts of penitencei and afterwards added, " I thank 
you heartily." 

With emphasis did I hear him utter the memorable 
words, ** I know that my Redeemer liveth, &c." and on 
my reminding him that Job exclaimed also, ^' Behold 
I am vile/' he assented to the excellence of that lan- 
guage of repentance aud humility. Indeed, I well re- 
member his heartily agreeing with me in an observation 
I made some months before, *' That a progress in religion 
was to be discerned by a progressive knowledge of oar 
own misery and sinfulness.'' The last words almost I 
heard fall from him, contained a sentiment I should 
wish, living and dying, to be my own — '' Christ, have 
mercy upon met O my Saviour, look down upon me, 
forsake me not." 

Of his habits during the latter part of his life, Mrs. 
Opie, who has the art of conferring an interest on 
whatever she relates, has given this very pleasing 
account, in a letter addressed to the £ditor of his 
Memoirs. " In consequence of a previous correspon- 
dence with Mr. Hayley, the result of his flattering 
mention of me in the twelfth edition of the "Tri- 
umphs of Temper," I went to his house on a visit, 
in the year 1814. Nothing could exceed the regu- 
larity and temperance of Mr. Hayle/s habits. We 
did not breakfast till a little before eight, out of com- 
pliment to me I believe ; but, as he always rose at 
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m%,* he brc^fasted at half-past sevfn when he was 
alone; and as soon as he returned from his tisnal 
Walk in the garden ; you remember how rapidly he 
walked, spite of his lameness, bearing on his stick on 
one side, and his umbreUa. on the other^f During 

♦ In a iimiJar sketch from the pen of the Rev. Samuel 
Greatheedj referring to an earlier period, it is stated 
that ** he usually rose and took a diah of coffee al four 
A.M,*' and that ** while dresBin^j he most frequently 
composed a few stanzas of a devotional tura/* This 
practice of early nsbg- he continued many years after 
the Editor became acquainted with him^ walking* in his 
garden, even in winter, and when the ground was 
covered with snow, with a lantern in his hand, aome 
hours before daylight ; and repeatedly throwing up the 
sash of his friend's sleeping' room, on the g^ronnd floor, 
to g'ive liim the benefit of the morning air. NoU b^ 
Doctor Johnson. 

t To the best of his recollection, the Editor never 
saw him abroad without an umbrella ; which in fine 
weather he used as a parasol, to preserve his eyes. He 
even rode with it on horseback, a very awkward opera- 
tion, considering" the high-spirited animals that com- 
posed his stud, and the constitutional malady in his 
hip-joint, which, in addition to his weight (for he was 
a remarkably strong-built man), and his never riding 
without military spurs, reduced his danger of falling 
almost to a certainty, when he opened his umbrella with- 
out due precaution. But he was a stranger to fear in 
equestrian matters, and always mounted his horse again, 
as soon as he could be caught. The Editor was once 
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breakfast, at i;irhich he drank cocoa only, he always 
read ; and while I was with him, he read aloud to 
me. We then adjourned to his sitting room, the 
upper library, and he read to me, or I to him, till 
coiFee was served in the dining room, which was, I 
think, at eleven o'clock. That repast over, we walked 
in the garden, and then returned to our books ; or I 
sang to him till it was time for us to dress for dinner 
— with him a very temperate meal. He drank water 



riding gently by liis side, on the stony beach of Bognor, 
when the wind suddenly reversing his umbrella, as he 
unfolded it, his liorse, with a sudden but desperate 
plunge, ])itched him on his head in an instant. Provi- 
dentially he received no hurt, and some fishermen being 
at hand, the plunging steed was stopped at a g^te, 
and being once more subjected to his rider, took him 
home in safety. On another occasion, in the same visit 
of the Editor, he was tost into the air on the Downs, at 
the precise moment when an interesting friend, whom 
they had just left, being apprehensive of what would 
happen, was anxiously viewing him from her window 
through a telescope. 

These anecdotes may serve to illustrate that deUr* 
mined feature of his cliaructer, which has been already 
noticed, and which impelled him, contrary to the ad- 
vice of his friends, to persevere in a favourite, thoagh 
perilous exercise, even at the manifest hazard of his life. 
At length, however, tliey prevailed ; and for some years 
before he died, he gave up riding on horseback alto- 
gether. Note by Dr, Johnson, 
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only at dmner^ and took coffee instead of wine aifter it* 
The coffee was serVcd up with cream and iVuit in the 
upper Iibrar5% 

*' After dinner I read to him, or he read to me, till 
it was near teartime, when we again walked in the 
garden, and on onr return to the bouse^ coeoa was 
sensed for him, and tea for me. After tea I read 
aloud or sang to him, till nine o'clock, when the ser- 
vants came in to prayers, which were manuscript 
compositions, or compilations of his own ; and wblch^ 
aa yon well know, he read in a very impressiTe man- 
ner. He then conversed for half an hour or I sang 
one or two of Handera songs to him, or a hymn of 
his own ; and then we retired for the night- 1 think 
he hml for some years been in the habit of waking at 
five oVlock, and composing a hymnj but I do not 
remember to have heard him mention having been so 
employed, while I was his guest. 

" With the single exception of a drive to Chiches- 
ter, and to Lavant, where we spent a day with Mrs. 
Poole, and of having one or two friends to tea three 
times, there was no variety in the life which I have 
above described, during the whole month I passed 
with Mr. Hay ley ; and, I beUeve, the years that fol- 
lowed, to the time of his death, were as little varied 
as the days I have detailed. The Honourable Miss 
Moucktons, and their sister, Mrs. Milnes, drank tea 

z 
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witli us onco, fts thoy were very ambitious of being 
presented to Mr. Ilayley, and their conyenation 
and great nmsicnl ])ower8 were justly appreciated by 
liini. 

" The next year I repeated my visit to Felpham, 
and fonnd the Moncktons at Bognor, with their 
brother and sister. Viscount and Viscountess Galway. 
Tlie latter were eager to make Mr. Ilayley's aequain- 
tanee, and I easily o1)tain(Kl leave to introduce them. 
At the same time, the C'ountess of Mayo, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Smith, requested of me a similar 
introduetion, and this application drew from our 
friend the following remark ; * I think, my dear, you 
had 1)etter «A(n^ meat a shilling a-hcad.' Leave was 
granted me to ])resent these new nsitants ; and they 
afterwards, 1 t()nnd, introduced Lord Mayo. That 
year Mr. Ilayley was unable to bear the motion of • 
carriage, from the increased pahi in his hip-joint, 
and, fnmi that time he scarcely ever left his own pre- 
einets. 

•* Tlu^ next year I went to Scotland, and did not 
see Felpham till the year 1817. I found Mr. Ilayley 
was become fond of seeing occasional visitors, and 
that Karl and ('onntess Paulctt, and Lady Mary 
l^udett, as well as Lord and Lady Mayo, and Mr. 
and Mrs. T. Smith, were friHjuent callers on liim 
that year. The Miss Godfreys were also his guests 
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and with them I occasioiially paid visits, hut for the 
most part our life was as unvaried as it was in 1814 
and 1815. 

"In 1818, 1 was unable to visit Felpham ; but in 
1819, I went down to Bognor in considerable alarm, 
on hearing of our poor friend's illness ; and 1 was not 
certain that I should not arrive too lati^ to see him. 
But I found him out of danger ; and had the happi- 
ness of returning to London at the end of the week, 
leaving him recoveruig. But I saw him no mor^i 
He died in November of the following jrear. 

"You will wish to know what we read aloud. 
Chiefly manuscript poems aud plays of Mr. Hay ley's, 
and modern publications. One of the former was a 
sensible^ jnst, and, as he read it, an apparently well- 
written Epistle to a Socinian frieivl on the errors of 
his belief. You know, I suppose, that our friend 
always read the Bible and Testament before he left 
his chamber in a morning." Hayley's Memoirs, vol. 
ii. p. 204. The epistle, of which Mrs. Opie speaks, 
was printed with a few other " Poems on serious and 
sacred Subjects," to be distributed among the friends 
of the author, two years before his death. 

His person and character are well described by the 
Rev. Doctor Johnson, in the following words : " He 
was considerably above the middle stature, had a 
countenance remarkably expressive of intellect and 
feeling, and a commanding air and deportment that 
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rcinindcil tlic hcliolder rather of a militan' officer, 
tlinn of the charncter he assumes in the close of his 
epistolary addresses (he used to sign himself the 
Jlermil). The de])lorable infirmity, however, of his 
early years, had left a ])ereeptible lameness, which at- 
tnuled him through life, and induced a necessity of 
adventitious aid, towards ])rocuring him the advan- 
tapi* of a tolerably even walk. 

** As to his personal (pialities, of a higher order, 
these were cheerfulness and sympathy in a very emi- 
nent degree ; so eminent, indeed, that as no afflic- 
tions of his own could divest him of the former, so 
neither eould the aftiictions of others find him desti- 
tute of the latter. II is temper also was singularly 
sw(»et and amiable, being not only free from ebulli- 
tions of anger, but from all those minor defects 
which it is needless to enumerate, and to which social 
|)eace and harmony arc so re])eatedly sacrificed. It 
was the most even in its exercise, that the writer of 
this brief account of him ever witnessed, lllliether 
this regular How of good humour was owing to the I 
native cheerfulness of his mind, to the habit which 
he had contracted of viewing ever}' adverse circum- 
stance on its bright side, to a course of si»lf dis- 
cipline, wliieh he did not avow to others, or to the 
joint o])erati()n of all these, it is not ]>ossible to say; 
but certain it is that it was one of his most striking 
pecidiarities. 
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" In all these respects there can be no douht that 
tbe cUttTflcter of Hajlej was worthy of imitalioB ; 
and the Editor feels that he should be defident in a 
beeondng attendon to the expressed wish of the 
ttutiior^ in the close of his Memoir, if he did not 
brieflT a^ltert to the importance, hoth to indindual 
and soda] happiness, of eudeaTounng to cultivate to 
the utmost those eminent ingredients of a beneficial 
life, cheerlnlness, sympathy, and good temper, 

** Closely connected with these was a rich assem* 
hlage of amiable qualities, which the Editor cannot 
do better than display in the following extract, fram 
the before^mentioued sketch, by the Rct, Samuel 
Greatheed. * Hayley retained, I believe, thraughout 
his life, a high sense of honour, inflexihle integrityj 
a warmth of friendship, and overflowing benevolence. 
The last was especially exerted for the introduction 
of meritorious young persons into useful and re- 
spectable situations ; and it was usually efficient, as 
it never relaxed while they justified his patronage. 
He did not, indeed, scruple, while it was in his 
power, to entrust them with large sums, when there 
appeared a prospect of their future ability for re- 
payment ; but as this prospect not seldom failed, 
either through death or unavoidable impediments, his 
property was greatly reduced by such beneficence. 

"Another distinctive mark of the character of 
Hayley, which few possess by nature, and still fewer 
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attain to by art, was an eminently great converst- 
tional ability. It was scarcely possible for any one 
to be in his compAcy an hour, how distinguished so- 
ever his own gifts or acquirements might be in the 
possession and exercise of coUoqnial powers, without 
being conscious of his superiority in this respect. It 
has been a subject of repeated astonishment to the 
Editor, that in a soil so unfavourable to the growth 
of this faculty, as seclusion must necessarily be, it 
should yet have arrived at such a pitch of exube- 
rance, in the case of the retired subject of this Memcnr, 
as only an interchange of the best informed minds, 
and that continually exercised, could be supposed capa- 
ble of producing, fle can only attempt to account 
for it from the opportunities which the author en- 
joyed, through the advantage of one of the finest 
private libraries in the kingdom, of conversing at all 
hours, and m all conceivable frames of mind, with the 
illustrious dead of every age and nation. But the 
solution of the difficulty is still incomplete, for al- 
though these literary " Pleiades" could furnish as it 
were " the sweet influences of rain and sunshine," to 
foster his native talent ; yet, breath being denied them, 
its improvement is more than his friend Cowper could 
have accounted for, without violating his poetical 
axiom, that 

— — EVn the oak 
ThiWea \s^ liife tvxd^ ^^oticusaion of the storm. 
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**A8 to the defects of the character of Ilayley, 
pwhipa the most prominent feature was a periitiacUy 
of detenminatiou with regard to \ih modes of aetion, 
which has been seldom exemplified to the some ex- 
tent in the ease of others. When, in the contempla- 
tion of supposed advantage, whether to himself or 
his friends, he had once matured his purpose^ it wai 
an attempt of no ordinary difficulty to divert hiin from 
the pursuit of it. To this may, perhaps, he attri- 
buted the [jt-rpetiial disappointments mth which hla 
life was chequered. Certaiu it is, that his matri- 
monial infelicities may be traced to tliis source. His 
first adventure of the kind alluded to^ had the warn- 
ing voice of his aurviviug jmruut against it, and it 
may naturally be supposed, tht< disauasivc arguments 
of all his thinking and judicious iVkMnU, And as to tJit* 
similar connexion he formed in the decHnc of life, he 
must have overcome obstacles both numerous and 
weighty, with respect to his own situation and habits 
in aceomphshing that object of his wishes. Instead 
of entering into a detail of these, however, it will be 
more profitable to secure the good effect that may 
arise from the contemplation of the former part of 
his character, from the danger of being neutralized by 
the present exhibition of it. This may, perhaps, be 
accomplished by reminding the reader of that prin- 
ciple of our lapsed nature, which inclines us, too 
often, to confound evil with good. The good, in 
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Hay ley's case, appears to have been the viewing, 
through his native cheerftdness, every dispensation of 
Providence on its bright side ; and the evil, his ap- 
plying this rule to what might be not improperly de- 
signated the dispensation of his own wiU, There 
can be no doubt that his example in the first instance 
and his mistake in the last, are equally to be followed 
and avoided. 

" Another failing observable in the character of 
Ilayley, was the httle attention he paid to public opi- 
nion, in regard to his modes and habits of life. 
During his long residence in his paternal seat of 
Eartham, though he occasionally received friends 
from a distance, and especially the votaries of litera- 
ture and the fine arts, yet to the famihes in his vici- 
nity he was not easily accessible. He seems, indeed, 
to have been almost an insulated mortal among them ; 
and one who, discharging himself from the obligation 
of what is commonly called etiquette^ made it im- 
possible to maintain with him the reciprocities of 
intercourse. It is true, indeed, that the attention of 
the possessor of Eartham was considerably engrossed 
by meditation and study ; but this increased rather 
than lessened his adaptation to society, and made the 
effect of his seclusion the more to be lamented." 
Ilay lev's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 220. 

As Hayley was too much extolled at the beginning 
of his poetical course, so was he undeservedly neg- 
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kctedw lididiled at the close of it, Tbe exeeswe 
admintioii he at first met with, joined ta (hat fiattcr^ 
ing aelf^^iinion which a solitaiy life is apt to engen- 
dfcr, made him too easflv satisfied with what he had 
done. Perhi^ he wrote worse after his acquamtaiice 
with Cowper ; for, aimiug at ^ ^mpUcity which he 
had not power to sappon, he beeaiue fiat tud iusiptd. 
He had at no tune much force of couceptioii or kn- 
gm^. Y^ if he never elevates he fretjuentlir ainus^ 
his reader. His chief attTaction consists m ^tthog 
off some plain and natoral thought or observatioi], by 
a sparkling and ingenious similitude^ such as imcom- 
monty find in the Persiim poets. To this mar be 
added a certain sweetness of numbers peculiar to 
himself, without the spirit az^d edge of Po|»e, or the 
boldness of Dryden, an^l fashioned as I think to his 
own recitation, which though musical, was somewhat 
too pompous and mouotouous. He was desirous 
that all his rhymes should be exact ; but they are 
sometimes so only according to his own manner of 
pronouncing them. He holds about the same rank 
among our poets that Bertaut does among the French; 
but differs from him in this ; that, whereas Bertaut 
was the earliest of a race analogous to the school of 
Dryden and Pope, so Hayley was the latest of the 
correspondent class amongst ourselyes. 

In one respect he is deserving of most honourable 
notice. During the course of a long hterary hfe, I 
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doubt whether he was ever provoked to use a single 
word of asperity or sarcasm towards any of his 
contemporaries. This was praise which alone ought 
to have exempted him from the harsh and unmerited 
censure of Porson, by whom he was called Criticomm 
et Poetarum pessimus. He sometimes on the other 
hand, indulged himself too much in a lavish and 
indiscriminate commendation of contemporary writers. 
But from whatever might appear hke flattery of the 
great, he scrupulously abstained. When the Princess 
Charlotte visited him at Felpham, he would not 
present some verses he had written on her, lest he 
should be thought capable of that meanness. 

His Essays on Painting, History, and Poetry, 
contain much information that may be useful to 
young artists and students. That on Sculpture is 
very inferior to the rest ; as the Triumph of Music 
is to the Triumphs of Temper. The last of these is 
a poem that still continues to interest a class of 
readers, whose studies are intimately connected with 
the happiness and well being of society. The design 
of it, which is to shew the advantages of self-control 
to the mind of a well-educated girl, is much to be 
commended. The machinery though it required no 
great effort in the production, yet suffices to give some 
relief to the story. It has been remarked that the 
trials of the Heroine are too insignificant. But of 
one of them, at least, the calumny in the newspaper. 
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this cannot propiMlj be sftid. No? would the purpose 
of the writer have been bo well answered, if he had 
been more 8tTioua» and had uttered his oraclei from 
behind a graver moak. 

The taste whieli has htnni lately excited amougit 
OS for Spanish imtl Itiiliau literftture, afYer having 
slept nearly mi^^ the age of Eliasabeth^ may be 
attributed iii a great measure to the liilluence of hlft 
etample. Gray, liurd, and the two Wortons, had 
done sometJimg towards awrtkeuiJig it, but the spell 
was completed by liiiu. The deL'isive imiiulue waa 
given by the ttjplouii cxtraets from the great poets in 
those languag<.*a, which ho iusertt'd m the notes to his 
Essay on Ejuc Poetry, ojid which he accompixmed by 
spirited trauslations. Lord Holland, the best iu* 
formed and most elegiuif of our writers on the subject 
of the Spauish theatre, declared that he had been 
induced to learn that language by what Hayley had 
written concerning the poet Ercilla. 

I have heard his Greek scholarship questioned in 
consequence of an error which, in his Epistles on 
History, he has made in the quantity of the word 
Olorus, the name of the father of Thucydides ; but 
from a casual mistake of this sort, no decisive inference 
can be drawn. 

There is little knowledge of human life and character 
to be gained from his writings. He had seen man- 
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kind chiefly through the medium of books, and those 
such as did not represent them very faithfully to him, 
that is, in ordinary plays and novels. Indeed he 
appeared to consider the real affairs of life in which 
he was concerned much in the light of a romance, 
and himself and his friends as so many personages 
acting in it, all meeting with marvellous adventures 
at every turn, and all endowed with admirable qualities, 
to which their petty frailties served only as foils. It 
is im))ossible in rea(hng his memoirs to avoid smiling 
at the importance he attaches to very ordinaiy 
occurrences. I am not sure whether it was not this 
j)ropensity that led him to magnify his own distresses 
in living with his first wife. That lady I well recollect 
to have been lively and elegant in her manners, and 
much addicted to literar}' pursuits, of which she gave 
a proof in translating Madame de Lambert's Essay 
on Friendship. Her excessive zeal for her husband's 
reputation as an author, he has bantered with some 
humour in the ])lay of the Mausoleum, where Mrs. 
Rumble, the wife of a poet is introduced: 

Wlio crowa o'er her husband's poetical eggs. 

The character of Rumble in the same play appeared 
so evidently designed for Johnson, though the author 
disclaimed that intention, that Boswell, when he read 
it on its first coming out, at Anna Seward's, exclaimed, 
** It is we. It is we." Trope, who 



Talks in a high strutting style of tlif flarif 
Of the eagle of J ore, and the charhA of Mars , 

was meant for Mason ; and by VmiU 

Whose verse is the thread of timtnty, 
A fellow distinguish*d by flippuut Muhyj 
Who nonsense and rhyme can imammlly raingli?, 
A poet— if poetry's only a jinglr*, 

he intended to represent himself. 

The name of Facil was but tmy Kppro[)rkt(t. 1*h(' 
slender thread of his verse wan hastily and slightly 
spun. 

His comedies are adapted to the ^titi^rtjynrtJtitit of 
those readers only who have forrntnl iluar tAi«t« on the 
French drama. His tragedies uru mtmv tti* iln* moni 
endurable we have in what a livily mrxJcni cTiti* * linn 
tenned the rhetorical Htyle. Yet he liad some skill 
in moving (;otnpfiHhiou. 

HiH (ii(ftion, both in poetry and prose, is vitiated 
by the fretjnent reeurrenee of certain hyperbolical 
expreHNionN, which he appliett on almost all occasions. 

lie wftM particularly fond of composing epitaphs, of 
which, UH I remember, he hhewed me a manuscript 
book full. One of thcHC on Henry Hammond, the 
pariHh clerk at Kurtham, iH among the best in the 
languogft. It iH iuHerted in the Memoirs which 
llayley wrote of hit* won. 



My friend Mr. Durh»y, MS. addition, ^Ed, 
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An active spirit in a little frame, 

This honest man the path of duty trod ; 

Toird while he could, and, when death's darkness came. 

Sought in calm hope his recompense from Grod. 

Ilis sons, who loved him, to his merit just, 

Raised this plain stone to guard their parent's dust. 
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The life of Sir William Jones has been vmtten by 
his friend Lord Teignmouth with that minute- 
ness which the character of so illustrious and ex- 
traordinary a man deserved. He was bom in London, 
on the twenty-eighth of September, 1746. His 
father, whose Christian name he bore, althoogh 
sprung immediately from a race of yeomen in An^e- 
sea, could yet, like many a Cambro-Briton beside, 
have traced his descent, at least in a maternal Hne, 
from the ancient princes of Wales. But what dis- 
tinguished him much more was, that he bad attained 
so great a proficiency in the study of mathematics 
as to become a teacher of that branch of scienoe in 
the English metropolis, under the patronage of Sir 
Isaac Newton, and rose to such reputation by his 
writings, that he attracted the notice and esteem of 
the powerful and the learned, and was admitted to 
the intimacy of the Earls of Hardwicke, and Mac- 
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desfield ; Lortl Parker, Prpsident of the EojbI So- 
ciety; Halley; Mead; and Samuel Johnson. By 
his wife, Mary, the daughter of a cabinet-maker in 
LondoDy he had two soni, one of whom c^ed an 
xa&nt, and a daughter. In three years after the 
hirth of the remaining son, the father himself died, 
and left the two chihlren to the protection of their 
mother. An extraordinary mark of her presence 
of mind, sufiioientty indicated how capahle this 
mother was of executing the difHciilt duty imposed 
on her hy his decease* Dr, Mead had pronounced 
his case, which was a polypus on the hearty to he a 
hopeless one ; and her anxious precautions to hinder 
the fatal inteUigcnce from reaching him were on the 
point of heing defeated by the arrival of a letter of 
condolence and consolation from an injiidJcmtts but 
well-meaning friend, when, on discovering its purport, 
she had sufficient address to substitute the lively 
dictates of her own invention for the real contents 
of the epistle, and by this affectionate delusion not 
merely to satisfy the curiosity but to cheer the spirits 
of her dying husband. 

So great was her solicitude for the improvement 
of her son, that she declined the pressing instances 
of the Countess of Macclesfield to reside under her 
roof, lest she should be hindered from attending ex- 
clusively to that which was now become her main 
concern. To the many inquiries which the early 
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\i\}u*ity of till* l)oy ]iroin])t(Ml liiiii to piil to her, tlit* 
iiiMirialilt' answer filic rcturiit'd was, read and you 
ivill hnun\ This assurnuns nthU'd to the other 
means uf iiistruetion, iroiii whieli her toiidnesst, or 
niorr prolmhly lier (li.seerniiieiit, imhtn-il her to ex- 
cliuif v\vv\ speeirs ot* srxerity, were so etKcacrioilh 
lliat ill iiis tiiiirtli year lie was ahle to read At <iight 
any IxMik ill his own Ianf^na<;e. Two necicleiits ih*- 
rurred to liiiidcr this rapid advaneeinent front pni- 
rretliii^. Onre he narrowly eseaped hein^ c*oii!ttinH*(I 
l)y tlanies finiii ha\in^ fallt-n into the fire, whUe en- 
(lt'a\(Mirin*; to serape down sonir M)ot from the chini- 
ncy of a room in whieli he had heeii Irt) idone ; aiid 
was n-MMii'd only in eonse(|ni*iiei' i)f the uhiriii pveii 
tn the s('r\antshy his shrirks. At another time, hi& 
v\v was lu-iirly put ont \\\ one of tin* hiMikit of lii» 
dress, as he was strii^^liii^ under tlie haiuU of tin* 
donicstie who was putting on his elothes. From tlir 
I'll'tcts of this injury his sight iie\er e«)mph*tely ri" 
roXiTi'd. 

In his fifth \ear he reeriied a stroll^ iinpn-Mion 
from readiii;.; tht- tW( ntirtli ehapter of the* A|Mica- 
l\])Ne. Thr man imiNt liaii' a eold imagiimtion who 
wonld den\ lliat this easiial intliietiee mi^ht liair 
first diselosi-d not onl\ the lot^y anil nrtleiit spirit, 
hnt even that institialdc lo\e of learning, hy whieh 
hi' was afterwards distinguished aho\eall ht.s rontem- 
pnraries. Amidst the gnicral proseripttou of reading 
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adapted to excite wonder, that germ of knowledge, 
in the minds of our children, it ia lucky that the 
Bihle is still left them. 

At the end of his seventh year he was placed 
mider the tuition of Dr. Thackeray, the master of 
EUuTOW school 5 hut had not been there two years 
before a fracture of his thigh bone, that happened 
in a scramble among his play-feUowa^ occasioned 
another suspension of his studies* During the 
twelvemonth which he now passed at home with his 
mother, he became so conversaDt with seYcral writers 
in his own language, especially Dryden and Pope, 
that he set himself about making imitations of them. 

On his return to Harrow, no allowBiice was made 
for the inevitable consequences of this interruption ; 
he was replaced in the class with those boys whose 
classical learning had been progressive while his was 
stationary, or rather retrograde, and unmerited chas- 
tisement was inflicted on him for his inferiority to 
those with whom he had wanted the means of main- 
taining an equality. Impelled either by fear, by 
shame, or by emulation, he laboured hard in private 
to repair his losses : of his own accord recurred to the 
rudiments of the grammar ; and was so diligent that 
he speedily outstripped ^all his juvenile competitors. 

In his twelfth year he entered into a scheme for 
representing a play in conjunction with his school- 
fellows ; but instead of seeking his Dramatis Per- 
2 A 
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sonae among the heroes of Homer, as Pope had done 
in his hoyhood, Jones, by a remarkable effort of 
memory, committed to paper what he retamed €i 
Shakspeare's Tempest, which he had read at his 
mother's ; and himself sustained the part of Pros- 
pero in that Comedy. Meanwhile, his poetical fa- 
culty did not lie dormant. He turned int9 EngKsh 
verse all Virgil's Eclogues and several of Ond*s 
Epistles ; and wrote a Tragedy on the &ble of Me- 
leager, which was acted during the hoUdays by him- 
self and his comrades, and in which he sustained 
the character of the hero. A short specimen of the 
drama is preserved. The language brings to our 
recollection that of the Mock Tragedy in Hamlet. 

Allien the other boys were at their sports, Jones 
continued to linger over his book, or, if he mingled 
in their diversions, his favourite objects were stiU 
uppermost in his thoughts; he directed his plsj- 
mates to divide the fields into compartments to 
which he gave the names of the several Gredan 
republics ; allotted to each their poUtical station ; 
and " wielding at will the fierce democracies,'* a^ 
ranged the complicated concerns of peace and war, 
attack and defence, councils, harangues, and n^oda- 
tions. Dr. Thackeray was compelled to own that "if 
his pupil were lefl naked and friendless on SaUsbofy 
plain, he would yet find his way to fame and riehes.** 

On the resignation of that master, the manage- 
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ment 6f the school derolved on^ Dr, Sumner, by 
whom Jones, then in his fifteenth year, was particu- 
laHy distinguished. Stich was his zeal, that be 
devoted whole nights to study ; and not contented 
witibi applying himself at sehool to the classical Ian- 
giiaffes, and during the Tacations to the Italiaii and 
French^ he attained Hebrew enough to enable him 
to read the Psalms in the original, and made himself 
acquainted with the Arabic character, Htrangers^ 
who -visited Harrow, frequently inquired for him by 
the appellation of the great scholar. 

Some of his compositions from this time to his 
twentieth year, which he collected and entitled 
Umon,* in imitation of the ancients^ are printed 
among his works. A young scholar who should now 
glance his eye over the first chapter, containing 
speeches from Shakspeare and Addison's Cato trans- 
lated into Greek iambics on the model of the Three 
Tragedians, woidd put aside the remainder with a 
smile of complacency at the improvement which has 
since been made in this species of task under the 
auspices of Porson. 

His mother was urged by several of the legal pro- 
fession, who interested themselves in his welfare, to 
place him in the ofl&ce of a special pleader : but con- 
siderations of prudence, which represented to her 
that the course of education necessary to qualify 

* Aiifiidv, a meadow. 
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him for the practke of the law was exceedingly ex- 
pensive and the advantages remote, hindered her 
from acquiescing in their recommendation ; at the 
same time that his own inclination and the earnest 
wishes of his master concurred in fikvour of piro- 
secuting his studies at college. Which of the two 
universities should have the credit of perfecting in- 
struction thus auspiciously commenced was the next 
subject of debate. But the advice of Dr. Glasse, 
then a private tutor at Harrow, prevailing over that 
of the head master, who, by a natural partiality 6r 
the place of his own education would have ^venthe 
preference to Cambridge, he was in 1764 admitted of 
University College in Oxford, whither his mother de- 
termined to remove her residence, either for the poN 
pose of superintending his health and morals, or of 
enjoying the society of so excellent a son. 

Before quitting school he presented to hia fljcnd 
Pamell, nephew of the poet, and afterwards Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in Ireland, a mannaaqit vo- 
lume of English verses, consisting, among other pieoei^ 
of that essay which some years after he moulded 
into his Arcadia ; and of translations firom Sophodoy 
Theocritus, and Horace* If the encouragement of 
Dr. Sumner had not been overruled by the ^i««iMi 
of his more cautious friends, he would have eoiH 
mitted to the press his Greel and Latin compo 
tions, among which was a Comedy in imitatianflf 
the style of Aristophanes, entitled Mormo. 
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Like many other lads whose talents Imve unfolded 
in all their luxuriance under the kindneas of an in- 
dulgent master^ he experienced a sudden cbitl at his 
first transplantation into academic soil. His reason 
was perplexed amid the intricacies of the school log;ic, 
^ and his taste revolted hy the barbarous language that 
enveloped it. 

On the 31st of October he was unanimously elected 
to one of the four scholarships founded by Sir Simon 
Bennet. But as he had three seniors^ his prospect 
of a fellowship was distant ; and be was anxiouM to 
free his mother from the inconvenience of contributing 
to his support. His disgust for the University, 
however, was fortunately not of long continuance. 
The college tutors reUeved him from an useless and 
irksome attendance on their lectures, and judiciously 
left the employment of his time at his own disposal. 
He turned it to a good account in perusing the 
principal Greek historians and poets, together with 
the whole of Lucian and of Plato ; writing notes, and 
exercising himself in imitations of his favourite authors 
as he went on. In order to facihtate his acquisition 
of the Arabic tongue, more particularly with regard 
to its pronunciation, he engaged a native of Aleppo, 
named Mirza, whom he met with in London, to 
accompany him to Oxford, and employed him in 
re-translating the Arabian Nights* Entertainments 
into theur original language, whilst he wrote out the 
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▼ereion himself as the other dictated^ and comotsd 
the inaccuracies by the help of a grammar and kxkoa. 
The affinity which he discoyered between this In- 
guage and the modem Persian, induced him to extend 
his researches to the latter dialect ; and he thus laid 
the foundation of his extraordinary knowledge in 
oriental literature. 

During the vacations he usually resorted to London, 
where he was assiduous in his attendance on the 
schools of Angelo, for the sake of acoompliahing 
himself in the manly exercises of fencing and riding; 
and, at home, directed his attention to modem lan- 
guages ; and familiarised himself with the beat writen 
in Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese: *'thu8»'' he 
observed, ** with the fortune of a peaaant, he gave 
himself the education of a prince." 

The year after his entrance at college, he accepted 
a proposal that was made him to undertake the edu- 
cation of Lord Althorpe, then a child about seven 
years old ; and for that purpose spent much of his 
time at Wimbledon, where he composed many of his 
English poems, and studied attentively the Hebrew 
Bible, particularly the prophetical writings, and the 
book of Job. 

In the summer of 1766, a fellowship of University 
College unexpectedly became vacant; and being 
conferred on Jones, secured him the enjoyment of 
that independence which he had so much desired. 
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With independence he seems to hAve been sfltisfied ; 
for, on his return to 'Wimble tlon, be declined cm offer 
made him by the Duke of Grafton, tben first Lord of 
the Treasury, of the place of interpreter for eastern 
languages. The same answer which conyeyed Ms 
refusal recommended in earnest terms his fiiend 
Mirza as one fitted to perform the duties of the office, 
but the application remained unnoticed; and he 
^isgretted that his inexperience in such matters had 
prevented him from adopting the expedient of nomi* 
nally accepting the employment for himself, and con- 
signing the profits of it to the Syrian. 

In 1767 he began his treatise De Poesi Aaiatica, 
on the plan of Lowth's Pr^lectioocSj and composed 
a Persian grammar for the use of a school-fellow, 
who was about to go to India. His usud course of 
study was for a short time interrupted by an attend- 
ance on Earl Spencer, the father of his pupil, to Spa. 
The ardour of his curiosity as a linguist made him 
gladly seize the opportunity afforded him by this expe- 
dition of obtaining some knowledge of German. Nor 
was he so indifferent to sKghter accomplishments as 
not to avail himself of the instructions of a cele- 
brated dancing master at Aix-la-Chapelle. He had 
before taken lessons from GalUni in that trifling art. 
From a pensioner at Chelsea he had learnt the use of 
the broadsword. He afterwards made an attempt, in 
which, however, he does not seem to have persevered. 
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to fjcoome a performer on the national instnimeiit of 
hui forefathem, the harp. Ambition of tticb variow 
attainments remirida uaof wliat is rebted eoneen uag 
the Admirable Crichton, and Pico of MiraadohL 

Christian the Berenth, King of Denmark, who in 
1 768 was on a visit to this country, had bfoii|^ 
with him a Persian history of Nadir Shah in maott- 
script, which he was desiroos to have transhitad from 
that bmguage into the French. ()n this oecariop 
Jones was applied to by one of the mider aeeretaries 
to the Duke of Grafton, to gratify the wbhes of the 
Danish monarch. The task was so little to his i 
that he would liave excused himself from 
in it ; and he accordingly suggested Major Dow, a 
gentleman already distinguished by his tranalatioDS 
from the I'ersic, as one fit to l>e employed ; but he 
likcfwise pleading his other numerous occupations as a 
rtEwm for not undertaking this, and the afijilication to 
Jones Ixririg renewe<i, with an intimation tliat it would 
l>e djiigrac(;ful to the country if the King should be 
comjicllcd to take the manuscript into Prance, be was 
at Iifiigth stimulated to a compliance. At the expi- 
ration of a twelvemonth, during which interval it had 
been more tliaii once eagerly demanded, the work was 
accomplished. The publication of it was completed 
in 1770, and forty copies were transmitted to the 
court of Denmark. To the History was appended a 
treatise on Oriental [HHstry, written also in FrendL 
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One of the chief difficulties imposed on the tmnsktot- 
had heen the necessity of using that kaguage in the 
yeraion, of which it could not he expected that he 
should possess an entire command; hut to obviate 
this inconTenience> he called in the aid of n Freneh- 
man, who corrected the inaccuracies in the diction. 
Christian expressed himself well satisfied with the 
manner in which his intentions had been fulfilled: 
hot a diploma constituting the translator a member 
of the Royal Society at Copenhagen^ together with 
an earnest recommendation of him to the regard of 
his own sovereign, were the sole rewards of his labour. 
Of the history he afterwards published an abridgtnent 
in English. 

The predilection he had conceived for the Muses of 
the East, whom, with the blind idolatry of a lover, he 
exalted above those of Greece and Rome, was further 
strengthened by his intercourse with an illustrious 
foreigner, whom they had almost as much captivated. 
The person, with whom this similarity of taste con- 
nected him, was Charles Reviczki, afterwards imperial 
minister at Warsaw, and ambassador at the English 
court with the title of Count. Their correspondence, 
which turns principally on the object of their common 
pursuits, and is written in the French and Latin 
languages, commenced in 1768. At this time he took 
his degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

In the summer of the ensuing year^ Jones accom- 
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panicd his pupil to the school at Harrow. During 
his residence there he transcrihed his Persian grammsr. 
He had already hegun a dictionary of that language, 
with illustrations of the principal words fiom cele- 
brated writers, a work of vast labour, which he 
resolved not to prosecute without the assurance of an 
adequate remuneration from the East India Company. 
At the entreaty of Dr. Glasse, he now dedicated 
some portion of his time to religious inquiry. The 
result was a conviction of the truth of Chriatianity, 
in his belief of which* it is said, he had hitherto been 
unconfirmed. In the winter he made a second viat 
to the Continent with the family of his noble patron. 
After a longer stay at Paris, than was agreeable to 
him, they passed down the Rhine to Lyons, and 
thence proceeded by Marseilles, Frejus, and Antibes, 
to Nice. At the last of these places they resided 
long enough to allow of his returning to his studies, 
which were divided between the arts of music and 
painting ; the mathematics ; and miUtary tactics ; a 
science of which he thought no Briton could, without 
disgrace, be ignorant. He also wrote a treatise on 
education ; and begim a tragedy entitled SoUman, on 
the murder of the son of that monarch by the 
treachery of his step-mother. Of the latter, although 
it appears from one of his letters that he had com 
pleted it, no traces were found among his piq>er8, 
except a prefatory discourse too unfinished to 
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meet the public eye. The subject has been treated 
by Champfort, a late French writer, and one of the 
best among Racine's school, in a play called Mustapha 
and Zeangir. I do not recollect, and have not now 
the means of ascertaining, whether that fine dranutf 
the Solimano of Prospero Bonarelli is founded on the 
same tragic incident in the Turkish History. 

An excursion which he had meditated to Florence, 
Rome, and Naples, he was under the necessity of 
postponing to a future occasion. On his way back 
he diverged to Geneva, in hopes of seeing Voltaire ; 
but was disappointed, as the Frenchman excused him- 
self, on account of age and sickness, ^m ccmversing 
with a stranger. At Paris he succeeded by the help 
of some previous knowledge of the Chinese character, 
and by means of Couplet's Version of the Works of 
Confucius, in construing a poem by that writer, from 
a selection in the king's library, and sent a literal 
version of it to his friend Reviczki. From the French 
capital the party returned through Spa to England. 
During their short residence at Spa he sketched the 
plan of an epic poem, on the discovery of Britain by 
the Prince of Tyre. The suggestion and advice of his 
friends, who thought that abilities and attainments 
like his required a more extensive sphere of action 
than was afforded him by the discharge of his duties 
as a private tutor, strengthened, probably, by a con- 
sciousness of his own power, induced him to relinquish 
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that employmeiit, and henceforward to vpflj himaelf 
to the study and practice of the law. An ahnost 
enthusiastic admiration of the legal institotioiis of his 
own country, a pure and ardent seal for cml liberty, 
and an eminent independence and uprightnen of 
mind, were qualifications that rendered this destina* 
tion of his talents not less desirable in a public Tiew, 
than it was with reference to his indiTidual interests. 
He accordingly entered himself a member of the 
Temple, on the 19th of September, 1770. To &eoI- 
ties of so comprehensiTe a grasp, the abandonment of 
his philological researches was not indispensable fiir 
the successful prosecution of his new pursuit. Yarietf 
was perhqM eren a necessary aliment of his actire 
mind, which without it might have drooped and lan- 
guished. Indeed, the cultivation of eastern learning 
erentuaUy proved of singular service to him in his 
juridical capacity. 

In 1771 he published in French a pamphlet in 
answer to Anquetil du Perron's Attack on the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in the discourse prefixed to his 
** Zind-Avesta ;" and entered on " A History of the 
Turks," the introduction to which was printed, but 
not made public till after his death. He had a design 
to apply for the office of minister at Constantinople, 
in the event of a termination of the war with Russia, 
and looked forward with eagerness to an opportunity 
of contemplating the Turkish manners at their source. 
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A small Yolume of his poems, consi sting chiefly of 
tmislationsfirom the Eastern languages, with two prose 
dissertations annexed, made their appe^armuce in the 
following year, when he was elected a Fellow of die 
Royal Society. From the preface to the poems, it 
appears that his relish for the Greek and Roman 
writers had now returned ; and that he justly re- 
garded them as the standard of true taste* His terms 
not having heen regularly kept in the Uiiiversity, 
(where his mother and sister had stUl contmued to 
reside) he did not take his degree of Master of Arts 
tOl the Easter of 1773. In the Jaiiuarj following he 
was called to the har. At the conclusion of the pre- 
&ce to his Commentaries de Foesi A^iadea^ pub- 
lished at this period, he announces his detennination 
to quit the service of the muses, and apply himself 
entirely to his professional studies. In a letter to 
Reviczki, of February, 1775, we find him declaring 
that he no longer intended to solicit the embassy to 
Constantinople. This year he attended the spring 
circuit, and sessions at Oxford ; and the next was 
appointed one of the commissioners of bankrupts, 
and was to be found regularly as a legal practitioner 
in Westminster Hall. At the same time, that he 
might not lose sight of classical Uterature, he was 
assiduous in his perusal of the Grecian orators, and 
employed himself in a version of the Orations of 
Isaeus ; nor does he appear to have broken off his 
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correspondence with learned forei^ers, among whom 
wore the youngest Sehultens, and G. 8. Michaelis. 
The tninslntion of Isnnis, which a])])ears to be exe- 
cuted with fidelity, was pubUshiHl in 1778> with a 
dedicntion to Lord Bnthurst, in which he declares 
''his Lordshi]) to have heen his greatest, his only 
benefactor.'* His late ap])ointnient is the obligation 
to which he refers. 

A vncaney had now oceurriHl on the bench at Port 
\Villiani, in Bengal ; and Jones was regarded by his 
brethren at the bar as the fittest ])erson to occupy 
that station. The patronage of tlie minister, how- 
ever, was recpiisite to this office ; and the violent 
measures which govennuent had lately adopted, with 
respect to the American (\)lonies, were far fVom being 
such as accorded with his notions of fVeedom and 
j ust ice. lie was resolved that no consideration should 
induce him to surrender the inde]>endencc of his 
judgment on this, or any other national topic. "If 
the minister/' snys he, in one of his letters to his 
pupil, Lord Althor|)e, •* he offended at the style in 
which I have spoken, do s])eak, and will speak, of 
public aflairs, and on that account, shall reftise to 
give me the judgeshi]), I shall not be at all mortified, 
having already a very decent competence without » 
debt, or a care of any kiiul." His ]>atriotic feelinp 
lUsplayed themselves in a Latin Ode to Liberty; pub- 
lished in March, 1 780, under the title of Julii Md^ 
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igoni ad Libertatem, an assumed name^ fanned by 
m anagram of his own in Latin. 

The resignation of Sir Robert Newdigate, one of 
lie members returned to parliament for the UmTer- 
dty of Oxford, in the meantime, induced several mem- 
jers of that learned body, who were friendly to Jones, 
JO turn their eyes towarda him as their future rcpre- 
(entatiye. The choice of a candidate undistinguished 
\)j birth or riches, and recommended solely by bii 
ntegrity, talents, and lenming, would have reflected 
the highest honour on his constituents ; but many 
being found to be disinclined to his interest, it was 
thought more prudent to relinquish the (^nTaas. He 
published in July a small pamphlet, entitled an In- 
quiry into the Legal Mode of suppressing Biots, with 
a constitutional Plan of future Defence. The insur- 
rection which had for some days disgraced the British 
metropolis, at the beginning of June, suggested the 
publication of this tract. In the autumn of this year 
he made a journey to Paris, as he had done the pre- 
ceding summer. During a fortnight's residence in 
that capital, he attended some causes at the Palais ; 
obtained access to a fine manuscript in the royal 
library, which opened to him a nearer insight into 
the manners of the ancient Arabians ; and mingled 
in the society of as many of the American leaders as 
he could fall in with, purposing to collect materials 
for a future history of their unhappy contest with the 
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mother coimtiy. In the midst of this keen ponod 
of professional and literary eminence he had the mii- 
fortone to lose his mother, who had lived long enong^ 
to see her tenderness and assiduity in the oondnct of 
his education amply rewarded. 

An Essay on the Law of Bailments, and the transla- 
tion of an Arabian Poem, on the Mohammedan Law of 
Succession to the Property of Intestates, to the latter 
of which undertakings he was incited by his Tiews 
of preferment in the East, testified his mdustry m the 
pursuit of his legal studies ; while, on the other hand, 
several short poems evinced, from time to time^ his 
intended relinquishment of the tunefld art to be 
either impracticable or unnecessary. 

In the summer of 1 7H2 the mterests of one of his 
clients led him again to Paris, from whence he re- 
turned by the circuitous route of Normandy, and the 
United Provinces. In the s])ring of this year he had 
become a member of the Society for Constitutional 
Information. A more equal representation of the 
fieoplc ill parliament was at this time the subject of 
general discussion, and he did not fail to stand forward 
as the strenuous cliam])ion of a measure which seemed 
Ukely to infuse new spirit and vigour into our consti- 
tutional liberties. His sentiments were publicly pro- 
fessed ill a speech before the meeting assembled at 
the London Tavern, on the 28th of May ; and he 
afterwards ^yst a wider currency to them from the 
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pretf . He nudntained thai thi; rrpreiieiiUibfi Duglii 
to he nearly eqnal and timrfmal ; an opinbn in which 
few would now be found to coincide ; and wltlcli. If 
he bad lired a Httle longeip he wotdd probabl}- him' 
adf bare acknowledged to be errmieans. At Fjii^ 
he bad written a Dialogue betw^n & Fjirmi^r md a 
Country Gentlenum on thr Prindple* of Gavcmrarnt, 
and it was published b}' the Bociety. A biU of m- 
dietment was found againJit th« Dmoi of St, Asftph^ 
w4iose nster he aflenrnrdit married, for an edicion 
printed in Wales; imrJ ionra arowed himself the 
atttbor* 

In the b^inning ot 1 7H3 appeared his translidon 
^^tbeaeren Arabian poefn^t, ftiinjiended in the temple 
at Mecca about the commenei'ment of the siitb 
century. 

In the March of this year, he was gratified by the 
long desired appointment to the ofHce of judge in the 
supreme court of judicature, at Fort William, in 
Bengal, which was obtained for him through the 
intereni of Lord Ash burton ; and he received the 
honour of knighthood usually conferred on that occa- 
rion. Tlie divisions among his political friends, after 
the decease of that excellent nobleman, the Marquis 
of Rockingham, afforded him an additional motive 
for wishing to be employed at a distance from bis 
country, which he no longer hoped to see benefited 
by their exertions. He was immediately afterwards 

2 B 
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utiiUrd to Anna Maria Shipky, the dang^ita' of the 
Buihop of St. Aiaph, a learned and liberal prelate* 
His attachment to thU lady had been of long oon- 
tinuance, and he had been waiting only tor anhononr- 
able independence before he could reaolre to job the 
fortuneif of one no tenderly beloved to hia own. 

Hir William Jonet embarked for the Eaat in April, 
17H3. It is imfiossible not to tympathiae irith the 
feelings of a scliolar about to visit placet over which 
his studies had thrown the charm of a myaterions 
interest ; to explore treasures that had retted aa yet 
in darkness U) European eyes ; and to approadi the 
imagined cradle of human science and art* During 
his voyage he made the following memoraiida of 
objects for his inquiry^ and of works to be began or 
executed during his residence in Asia. 

I. Tlkd laws of the Hindus and Mahommedans. 
ii. Thft ninU}Ty of the Ancient World. 

'3, Vrtxth and Illuitnitions of Scripture. 

4. Traditioni* conceniin^ the Deluge, &c. 

Ti. Mod';ni I'oliticM, and (ieography of Ilindustao. 

0. lii'M Mode of Goveminf^ Heagal. 

7. Arithmetic and Geometry, and Mixed Sciences of 
the AKJatics. 

H. Medicine, ^^hemistry, Surgery, and Anatomy, of 
the Indianii. 

0. Natural Productions of India. 

10. Poetry, llhet^jric, and Morality of . 

II. Music o{ \,U(& EAatcru Nations. 
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12. The Shi-King, or 800 Chinese Odei. 

18. The best Accounts of Thibet and Cashmir. 

14. Trade, Manufactures, Agriculturej and CoraineiN^e 
of India. 

16. Mogul Constitution contained in the Def1t@ri 
Alemghiri, and Ayein Acbari. 

16. Mahratta Constitution. 



To print and publish the Gospel of St. Luke, in 
Arabic. 

To publish Law Tracts, in Persian or Arabic. 

To print and publish the Psalms of Dayid, in Persian 
Verse, 

To compose, if God grant me life, 

1. Elements of the Laws of England. 
Model — the Essay on Bailment. Aristotle. 

2. The History of the American War. 
Model — Thucydides and Polybius. 

3. Britain Discovered, an Heroic Poem on the Consti- 

tution of England. 
Machinery. Hindu Gods. 
Model— Homer. 

4. Speeches, Political and Forensic. 
Model—Demosthenes. 

6. Dialogues, Philosophical and Historical. 

Model— Plato. 
6. Letters. 

Model — Demosthenes and Plato. 

In the course of the voyage the vessel touched at 
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Madeira ; and in ten weeks after quitting Cape Yerd 
Islands arrived at that of Hinzuan or Joanna, of 
which he has left a very lively and pleasing descr^ 
tion. 

In Septemher he landed at Calcutta ; and before 
the conclusion of the year, entered on the peribr- 
mance of his judicial function, and delivered his first 
charge to the grand jury, on the opening of the 
sessions. This address was such as not to disa]^)Oint 
the high expectations that had been formed of him 
before his arriyal. 

It was evident that the leisure, or perhaps eren 
the undiyided attention and labour of no one man, 
could have sufficed for prosecuting researdies so 
extensive and arduous as those he had marked out 
for himself. The association of others in this design 
was the obvious method of remedying the difficulty. 
At liis suggestion, accordingly, an institution was, in 
January, 1784, framed as closely as possible on the 
model of the Royal Society in London ; and the 
presidency was offered to Mr. Hastings, then Governor- 
general in India, who not only was a hberal encourager 
of Persian and Sanscrit hterature, but had made him- 
self a proficient in the former of these languages at a 
time when its importance had not been duly i^pred- 
ated ; and was familiarly versed in the common dialects 
of Bengal. That gentleman, however, declining the 
honour, aiidTecomm^iidkk!^\.VAl\l ihould be conferred 
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on the proposer of the scheme, lie was conicquently 
elected president. ITie naiiies of Chambers, Gkdwyn, 
Hamilton^ and Wilkins, among others, evince that it 
was not difficult for him to find coadjutors. How 
well the institution has aaswered the ends for which 
it was formed the publio has seen in the Asiatic 
Besearches. 

A thorough acquaintanee with the religton and 
literature of India appeared to be attainable through 
no other medium than a knowledge of the Sanscrit ; 
and he therefore applied himself without delay to 
the acquisition of that language. It was not long 
before he found that his health wodd oblige him 
to some restriction in the intended prosecution of 
his studies. In a letter written a few days after hin 
arrival in India, he informs one of his friends that 
" as long as he stays in India, he does not expect 
to be free from a bad digestion, the morbus literatomm; 
for which there is hardly any remedy but abstinence 
from too much food, Uterary and culinary. I rise/* 
he adds, " before the sun, and bathe after a gentle 
ride ; my diet is light and sparing, and I go early to 
rest ; yet the activity of my mind is too strong for my 
constitution, though naturally not infirm ; and I must 
be satisfied with a valetudinarian state of health.'^ 
All these precautions, however, did not avail to secure 
him from violent and reiterated attacks. In 1 784, 
he travelled to the city of Benares, by the route of 
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Ouyah* celebrated as the birth-place of the phSoso* 
pher Boudh, and the resort of Hindu pilgrims from 
all parts of the East ; and returned by Gour, formerly 
the residence of the sovereigns of Bengal. During 
this journey he laboured for some time under a fit of 
illness that had nearly terminated his life. Yet no 
sooner did he become a convalescent than he applied 
himself to the study of botany, and composed a metri- 
cal talc, entitled The Enchanted Fruit, or Hindu 
Wife ; and a Treatise on the (rods of Greece, Italy, 
and India ; the latter of which he communicated to 
the Society. He had not been many months settled 
after his return to Calcutta, when he found the de- 
mand made on him for his company, by the neigh- 
bourhood of that place, so frequent as to produce a 
troublesome interruption to the course of his literary 
engagements. He therefore looked out for a situa- 
tion more secluded, to which he might betake himself 
during the temporary cessations of his official duties ; 
and made choice of Chrishnanagur, at the distance of 
about fifty miles, which, besides a dry soil and pure 
air, possessed an additional recommendation in its 
vicinity to a Hindu College. Indeed, he omitted no 
means that could tend to facilitate his acquaintance 
with the learning and manners of the natives. A 
considerable portion of his income was set aside for 
the purj>ose of supportmg their scholars, whom he 
engaged for his instruction. 
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The admimstration of justice was frequently inter- 
rupted by the want of integrity in the Pumdlts, or 
e]^imders of the statutes. T#preyent the possibi- 
Kty of such deception, this upright magistinte under* 
took to compile and translate a body of Hindu and 
Mohammedan laws, and to form a digest of them in 
imitation of that of the Koman law framed by the 
order of the Emperor Justinian. The mind can scareely 
eontemplate a plan of utility more vast or splendid 
than one which aimed at preserring the fountain of 
right uncontaminated for twenty millions of people. 
During the period of sessions and term, when his 
attendance was required at Calcutta, he usually re- 
sided on the banks of the Gauges, five mites from the 
court. 

In 1785 a periodical work^ called the Asiatic Mis- 
cellany, which has been erroneously attributed to the 
Asiatic Society, was undertaken at Calcutta ; and to 
the first two volumes, which appeared in that and the 
following year, he contributed six hymns addressed to 
Hindu deities ; a literal version of twenty tales and 
fables of Nizami, expressly designed for the help of 
students in the Persian language ; and several smaller 
pieces. 

A resolution, which had passed the Board of the 
Executive Government of Bengal, for altering the 
mode of paying the salaries of the judges, produced 
from him a very spirited remonstrance. The affairi 
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however, seems to have been nusconceived bjr himsdf 
and his brethren on the Bench ; and on its being a- 
plained the usual larmony was restored. At the 
commencement of 1/86, while this matter was pendr 
ing, he made a voyage to Chatigan, the bomidaiy of 
the British dominions in Bengal towards the east. 
In this "Indian Montpelier/' where he describes 
" the hillocks covered with pepper vines, and sparkling 
with blossoms of the coffee tree," in addition to his 
other literary researches he twice perused the poem of 
Ferdausi, consisting of above sixty thousand couplets. 
This he considered to be an epic poem as mi^esttc and 
entire as the Iliad ; and thought the outline of it re- 
lated to a single hero, Khosrau, (the Cyrus of Hero- 
dotus and Xenophon), whom, as he says, " the Asia- 
ticks, conversing with the Father of European History, 
descrilxHl according to their popular traditions by his 
true name, which the Greek alphabet could not ex- 
press." A nearer acquaintance with the great epic 
banl of Persia had now taught him therefore to retract 
the assertion he had made in his Commentary on 
Asiatic Poetr}-, that " the hero, as it is called, of the 
poem, was that well kuo\iii Hercules of the Persians, 
named Rust em ; although there are several other he- 
roes, or warriors, to each of whom their own particular 
glory is assigned." At the time of writing this, he 
had an intention, if leisure should be allowed him, of 
traiisladng the ^Uole work. A version of Ferdausi, 
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either in verse unfettered by rhyme, or in such nume- 
rous prose as the prophetieid parts of the Bible are 
translated into, would, I think, be the most valuable 
transfer that our language is now capable of receiring 
from foreign tongues. 

In 1787 he flattered himself that his constitution 
had overcome the climate ; hut his appTehensions 
were awakened for the health of Lady Jones, to which 
it had been yet more unfavourable ; and he resolved. If 
some amendment did not appear hkely, to urge her 
return to her native country ; preferring, he said, the 
pang of separation for five or six years, to the anguish^ 
which he should hardly suirive, of losing her. 

At the beginning of 1789 appeared the first volume 
of the Society's Researches, selected hy the President. 
Two other volumes followotl during his life-time, and 
a fourth was ready for the press at the time of his 
decease. 

In the same year he published his version of an 
Indian drama of Calidas, entitled Sancontala, or the 
Fatal Ring ; a wild and beautiful composition, which 
makes us desire to see more by the same writer, who 
has been termed the Shakspeare of India, and who 
lived in the last century before the Christian era. 
The doubts suggested by the critics in England, con- 
cerning the authenticity of this work, he considered as 
scarcely deserving of a serious reply. 

In his discourses, delivered before the Society, he 
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diiciiBses the origin of the sereral nations which in* 
habit the great continent of Ana, together with its 
borderers, mountaineers, and islanders; points out 
the advantages to be derived from the concurrent re* 
searches of the members of the Society, amongst which 
theconfirmation of the Mosaic account of theprimitiTe 
world is justly insisted on as the most important ; and 
enlarges on the philosophy of the Asiatics. Besides 
several other essays, particular dissertations are aUot* 
ted to tlie subjects of the Indian chronology ; the 
antiquity of their zodiac, which he maintains not to 
have been formed from the Greek or Arabs ; the lite- 
rature of the Hindus ; and the musical modes used by 
that people. 

In the course of the last two years he edited the 
Persian poem by Hatcii, of Laile and Majnoon, the 
Petrarch and Laura of the Orientals. The book was 
published nt Ids own cost ; and the profits of the 
sale appropriated to the relief of insolvent debtors in 
the gaol at Calcutta. 

In 1 79.') Lady Jones, to whose constitution, natu- 
rally a woak one, the climate continued still unpropi- 
tious, embarked for England. The physicians had 
long recommended a return to Europe as necessary 
for the restoration of her health, or rather as the only 
means of ])reser\ing her life ; but her unwillingness 
to quit her husband had hitherto retained her in 
India. Ills eagerness to accomplish his great object 
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of preparing the Code of Laws for the mtiTes would 
not suffer him to accompany her. He hoped, how* 
ever, that hy the ensuing year he should h^ve executed 
hb design ; and giving up the mtention he had had 
of making a circuit through Persia and Ckba on his 
• return, he determined to follow her then without any 
deviation from his course. In the hegitming of 1 794 
he published a translation of the Ordinajices of MeBU, 
on which he had been long employed, and which may 
be regarded as initiatory to his more copious pandect* 
The last twenty years of his life he proposed pass- 
ing in a studious retreat after his return to England ; 
and had even commissioued one of his friends to 
look out for a pleasant country-house in Middlesex, 
with a garden, and ground to pasture his cattle. 

But this prospect of future ease and enjoyment 
was not to be realized. The event, which put an 
unexpected end both to that and to his important 
■cheme for the public advantage, cannot be so well 
related as in the words of Lord Teignmouth. " On 
the 20th of April, or nearly about that date, after pro- 
longing his walk to a late hour, during which he had 
imprudently remained in conversation in an unwhole- 
some situation, he called upon the writer of these 
sheets, and complained of agueish symptoms, men- 
tioning his intention of taking some medicine, and 
repeating jocularly an old proverb, that " an ague 
in the spring is medicine for a king." He had no 
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suspicion at the time of the real nature of his indispo- 
sition, which proved in &Gt to be a complaint common 
in Bengal, an inflammation in the liver. The disorder 
was, however, soon discovered by the penetration of 
the ph jsidan, who after two or three days was called 
in to his assistance ; but it had then advanced too 
fiur to yield to the efficacy of the medicines nsnaDy 
prescribed, and they were administered in vain. The 
progress of the complaint was uncommonly npid, 
and terminated fatally on the 27th of April, 1794. 

**0n the morning of that day, his attendants, 
alarmed at the evident symptoms of approadbing 
dissolution, came precipitately to call the friend who 
has now the melancholy task of recording the 
mournful event : not a moment was lost in repairing 
to his house. He was lying on a bed in a posture of 
meditation, and the only symptom of remaining 
life was a small degree of motion in the heart, which 
after a few seconds ceased, and he expired without a 
pang or groan. His bodily suffering, from the com- 
placency of his features, and the ease of his attitude, 
could not have been severe ; and his mind must have 
derived consolation from those sources where he had 
been in the habit of seeking it, and where alone in 
our last moments it can be found." " The funeral 
ceremony," adds his noble biographer, "was per- 
formed on the following day, with the honours due 
to his public station ; and the numerous attendance 
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of the most respectable British iohabitauta of Cal- 
cutta eyinced their sorrow for his loss, and their 
respect for his memory. The Pundits who were in 
the habit of attending him, when I saw them at a 
public durbar, a few days after that melancholy 
event, could neither restrain their tears for his loss, 
nor find terms to express their admiration at the 
wonderful progress which he had made in the sdenceB 
which they professed.'* 

A domestic affliction of the severeat Mnd was 
spared him by his removal from life. Eight years 
after that event, his sister, who was married to an 
opulent merchant retired from business, perished 
miserably, in consequence of her clothes having taken 
fire. 

His large collection of Sanscrit, Arabic, and other 
eastern manuscripts, was presented by his widow to 
the Royal Society. A catalogue of them, compiled 
by Mr. Wilkins, is inserted in his works. 

The following Ust of desiderata was foimd among 
his papers, after his decease. 
India. 

The Ancient Geography of India, &c., from the 
Puranas. 

A Botanical Description of Indian Plants, from the 
Cochas, &c. 

A Grammar of tbe Sanscrit Language, from P^inini. 

A Dictionary of the Sanscrit Language, from thirty- 
two original Vocabularies and Niructi. 
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On the ancient Music of the Indians. 
On the Medical Substances of India, and the Indian 
Art of Medicine. 
On the Philosophy of the Ancient Indians. 
A Translation of the Veda. 

On Ancient Indian Geometry, Astronomy, and 
Algehra. 
A Translation of the Pur&nas. 
Translation of the Mahdbharat, and Rdmiyan. 
On the Indian Theatre, &c. &c. 
On the Indian Constellations, with their Mythology, 
from the Purdnas. 

The History of India, hefore the Mohammedan 
Conquest, from the Sanscrit Cashmir Histories. 
Arabia. 
The History of Arabia hefore Mohammed. 
A Translation of the Hamdsa. 
A Translation of Hariri. 

A Translation of the Fdcahatal KhulafH. Of the 
Ofiah. 

Persia. 
The History of Persia, from authorities in Sanscrit, 
Arabic, Greek, Turkish, Persian, ancient and modem. 
The five Poems of Nizdmi, translated in prose. 
A Dictionary of pure Persian— Jehangiri. 

China. 
Translation of the Shi-cing. 
The Text of Con-fu-tsu, verbally translated. 

Tartary. 
A History of the Tartar Nations, chiefly of the 
Morula and OtJlama»a,itom ^Xi^'lva^M^^ 
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By an unanimous vote of tlie East IihIia Company 
Directors, it was resolvetl, tliat a cetiotnph, with a 
suitable inscription, should be msed to hk nicmory 
in St. Paul's Cathedral ; and that a statue of him 
should he sent to Beni^al, for the purjmse of heliig 
placed there in a proper situation, 

A monument has also hcva erected to hia memory 
in the anti-chapel of University College, Oxfordj by 
Lady Jones, with the following inscription t 

Gulielmi Jones equitis auratf, 

Qui clarum in literia nomen a patre acoeptum 

Magn& cuiuulurit gloria, 

In^nium in illo erat BcifMitinrutu omnium eapair, 

Disciplinisque optimis dili^entiBaimi^ uxeulttiin. 

Erat indoles ad virtutem exiniiii^ 

Et in Justiti&, Libertntej Reb>ione vinditruntlA 

Maxinie probata. 

Quicquid autem utib' vol hoDestuin 

Consiliis, Exemplo, Auctoritate vivus promoverat, 

Id omue scriptis suis immortalibus 

Etiam nunc tuetur atque ornat. 

Prrestantissimum hunc virum, 

Cum a provincia Beng-alft, 
Ubi iudicis inte^errimi munus 

Per decennium obierat, 

Reditum in patriam meditaretur, 

In^ruentis morbi vis oppressit, 

X. Kal. Jun. A. C. MDCCLXXXXIV. Jilt. XLVIII. 

Ut quibus in tedibus 

Ipse olim socius inclaruisset. 

In iisdem memoria ejus potiasimum conservaretur, 

Ilononirium hoc monumentuni 

Anna Maria Ulia Jonathan Shipley, Epis. Asaph, 

Conjugi 8U0, B. M, 

P.C. 
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To the name of poet, as it implies the possession 
of an inventive faculty. Sir William Jones has but 
little pretension. He borrows much ; and what he 
takes he seldom makes better. Yet some portion of 
sweetness and elegance must be allowed him. 

In the hymns to the Hindu deities, the imagery, 
which is derived chiefly from Eastern sources, is 
novel and attractive. That addressed to Narayena is 
in a strain of singular magnificence. The descrip- 
tion, in the fourth stanza, of the creative power or 
intelligence, issuing from the primal germ of being, 
and questioning itself as to its own faculties, has 
something in it that fills the mind with wonder. 

What foup-form'd godhead came, 
With graceful stole and beamy diadem, 
Forth from thy verdant stem ? 
Full-gifted Brahma ! Rapt in solemn thought 

He stood, and round his eyes fire-darting threw 
But whilst his viewless origin he sought, 

One plain he saw of living waters blue, 

Their spring nor saw nor knew. 
Then in his parent stalk again retired, 
With restless pain for ages he inquired 
What were his powers, by whom, and why, conferr'd, 
With doubts perplex'd, with keen impatience fired, 

He rose, and rising heard 

Th* unknown, all-knowing word, 
Brahma ! no more in vain research persist. 
My veil thou canst not move.— Go, bid all worlds exist. 
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To the hjrmns he subjoina the first Netnoin od« of 
Pfaidary "not only/* he says, *' in the same measurci 
u nearly as possible^ but almost word for word with 
the origmal; those epithets and phrasea only bdng 
necessarily added which are printed in ItaUc letters." 
Whoever will be at tlie trouble of comparing him 
with Pindar, will see how far he is from fulfillmg thit 
promise. 

Of the Palace of Fortiinej an Indian tale, tin' 
eottdusion is nnez]>ected and aifecting. 

The Persian song from Hafez, is one of those 
pieces that, by a uameleas charm, fasten themselTCS 
on the memory. 

In the Caissa, or poem on Chess, he is not minute 
enou^ to gratify a lover of the game^ and too |)ixrti- 
cular to please one who reads rt for thf^ poef ry. The 
former will prefer the Scacchia Ludus of Vida, of 
which it is a professed imitation ; and the latter will 
be satisfied with the few spirited lines which the 
Abbe de Lille has introduced into his L' Homme des 
Champs, on this subject. Vida's poem is a surpris- 
ing instance of difficulty overcome, in the manner 
with which he has moulded the phraseology of the 
classics to a purpose apparently alien from it ; and 
he has made his mythology agreeable, trivial as it is, 
by the skill with which it is managed. But I find 
that both the Caissa, and the Arcadia, which is taken 
from a paper in the Guardian, were done, as the 
2 c 
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author ulj%9 at the age of 16 or 17 years, and were 
saved from the fire in preference to a great many 
others, because they seemed more correctly rersified 
than the rest. It is, therefore, hardly fiur to judge 
them very strictly. 

His Latin commentary on Asiatic poetry is moie 
valuable for the extracts from the Persian and Arabic 
poets, which he has brought together in it, than to 
be commended for anything else that it contains, or 
for the style in which it is written. Certain mariu 
of hurry in the composition, which his old school- 
fellow. Doctor Parr, had intimated to him with the 
ingenuousness of a friend and a scholar, are stiU q>- 
parent. He takes up implicitly with that incomplete 
and partial, though very ingenious system, which 
Burke had lately put forth in his essay on the 
Sublime and Beautiful. He has supported that 
writtr*s definition of Beauty by a quotation fipom 
Ilennogcnes. A better confirmation of his theoiy 
might have been adduced from the Philebus of Plato, 
iii which Socrates makes the same distinction as our 
eloquent countryman has taken so much pains to 
establish between that sensation which accompanies 
the removal of pain or danger, and which he calls 
delight — and positive pleasure. * 

cirii'ooiT* av \ 2!U. Ta^; yripi ri ra KaXd Xiyo/Aiva xP^I^Mra 
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As the work, however, of a young man, the cotn- 
mentary was such as justly to raise high expectations 
of the writer. 

His style in English prose, where he had moat im- 
proved it, that is, in his discourses delivered in India 
on Asiatic History and Literature, is opulent without 
being superfluous ; dignified, yet not pompous or in^ 
flated. He appears intent only on conveyiiig to 
others the result of his own inquiries and reflections 
on the most important topics, in as perspicuous a 
manner as possible ; and the embelltshments of die-* 
tion come to him unbidden and unsought* His 
prolixity does not weary, nor his learning embarrass, 
the reader. If he had been more elaborate, he 
might have induced a suspicion of artifice ; if he had 
been less so, the weightiness of Ms matter would 
seem to have been scarcely enough considered. 

Kai TTipi rd axr)l^^'''^i *^^^ '^'^^ bafiStv Td,Q TrXiitrraQ, 
Kal ruQ Tu)v <p96yyit)Vi Kai '6(tu rctQ Milac dpaitrOrirovQ 
Ixovra Kai ciXuTrovff, rdff irXripiotnic aiaOrjrdc Kai r)diiaQ 
KaOapdc \v7rojv '7rapadi8u}(Ti. " What pleasures then, 
Socrates, may one justly conclude to be true ones? — Soc. 
Those which regard both such colours as are accounted 
beautiful ; and figures ; and many smells and sounds ; 
and whatsoever things, when they are absent, we 
neither feel the want of, nor are uneasy for ; but when 
present, we feel and enjoy without any mixture of un- 
easiness." He then goes on to exemplify these true 
pleasures in forms, colours, &c. Compare the De 
Rep. p. 584. 
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It it ir^^ «Jlr>ir«i/kr f^^ OHM: wtM» fft^Am^ t9 «me 

•^ffmAfy uifpf^. Sif/wmf^ \ri tJM:ewM«faHi«wt W \m tee 
t^jntfj f/v tlj-^r T**vM^ »A \il% §»mu», Yet fron btM Uirf 

UaA xkiMisi uOJt uj'ik^, if it kfn mA mtim^mmA. hr 

thMX iIm^ '/v^ %i'/rm; diHY Uj tbMte mi0fm mfkJmt hm 
w»^ Wfjn: UjuKii tii^if ^wdh ; mti «iM>— i- 
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Thomas Chatterton was bom in the pmsh of St. 
Maiy Bedcliffe, at Bristol, on the twentieth of No- 
vember, 1752. His father, who was of the same 
name, and who died ahout thre^ months hefore tho 
birth of his son, had been writing-master to a classi- 
cal school, singmg-man in Bristol cathedral, and mas- 
ter of the free-school in Fjle-street m that cit j ; and 
is related to have been inclined to a belief in magicp 
and deeply yersed in Comehns Agrippa. His fore- 
fathers had borne the humble office of sexton to St. 
Mary Redcliffe church for a century and a halt tiH 
the death of John Chattertou^ great uncle of the 
poet. 

From what is recorded of the infancy of Chatter- 
ton, parents may be satiated that an inaptness to 
learn in childhood, is far from being a prognostic of 
future dullness. At the age of five years, he was 
sent to the school of which his father had been mas- 
ter, and was found so incorrigibly stupid^ that he was 
rejected by the teacher, whose name was Love, as 
incapable of profiting by his instruction. His mother, 
as most mothers would have done in the Uke case, 
bitterly lamented her son's untowardness ; when an 
old musical manuscript in French coming in his way, 
he fell in love, as she expressed it, with the illumi- 
nated capitals. Of this fancy she eagerly availed 
herself to lead him on to an acquauitance with the 
alphabet ; and from hence proceeded to teach him to 
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read in an old Testament or Bible in the black letter. 
Doctor Gregory, one of his biographers, justly 
observes, that it is not unreasonable to suppose his 
peculiar fondness for antiquities to haye originated in 
this incident. 

It is related, on the testimony of his sister, as a 
mark of his early thirst for distinction, that bdng 
offered a present of china-ware by a potter, and asked 
what device he would have painted on it, he replied, 
" Paint me an angel with wings, and a trumpet to 
trumpet my name about the world.*' It is so usual 
with those who are fondly attached to a child, to deoeire 
themselves into a belief, that what it has said on the 
suggestion of others, has proceeded from its own mind, 
that much credit is seldom due to such marvels. 

A little before he had attained his eighth year, he 
was admitted into Colston's charity school in Bristol, an 
institution in some respects similar to that excellent one 
of Christ's Hospital in London, the boys being boarded 
and clothed, as well as instructed, in the house. In 
two years his dislike to reading was so thoroughly 
overcome, that he spent the pocket-money allowed 
him by his mother in hiring books from a circulating 
library. He became reserved, thoughtful, and at 
times melancholy; mixed little in childish sports; 
and between his eleventh and twelfth years had made 
a catalogue of the books he had read to the number 
of seventy. It is to be regretted, that with a dispo- 
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flitimi tlins ntuiiiDafl^ ha was not mstrueted in oiiy 
Im^uflge but his own. The example of ooe t>f the 
ftSsistEDts in the school, named Thomas niilllps, 
spread a poetical emulation among the elder Iwjs, 
of whom Thistlcthwaite, Gary, and Fowler, figiired 
ID tlie periodical pubMeations of the day. Chatterton 
did not escape the contagion ; and a pocket-book pre- 
iCTited to him hj lus sister, as a new-yea/ s gift, was 
retmmed at the end of the year filled with his writing, 
chiefly in Terse, Phillips is probably the jx-rsoii 
whose ikill in poetiy is extolled by Chstterton in an 
elegy on the death of his aequaiiitance of that name, 
which has some stanzas of remarkable beauty. 

Soon after his confirmation by the bishop, at twelve 
jears of age, he was prompted by the senoiut reflec* 
tiona which the performafiee of that ctTemotjy hud 
awakened in him, to compose some lines on the Lasf 
Day, and a paraphrase of the ninth chapter of Job, 
and of some chapters in Isaiah. Had his life been 
protracted, there is every reason to believe, from the 
process which usually takes place in minds constituted 
like his, that after an interval of scepticism, these 
feelings of piety would have returned in their full 
force. At the same time he indulged himself in sati- 
rical effusions on his master, and such of his school- 
fellows as had provoked either his resentment or his 
ridicule. 
On the first of July, 1767, he was taken firom 
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school, and i^prentked for seren jean to Mr. John 
Lambert, attomej, of Bristol, to be instructed in the 
art of a scriyener. "The apprentiee fee was oolj tos 
pounds ; he slept in the room with the footboj, and 
was confined to the office from eight o'clodc in the 
morning, with the usual intenral for dinner, till the 
same hour at night. His conduct was such as left 
his master no room for blame. He never exceeded 
the hours limited for hb absence, except on one oecsr 
sion, when he had been to spend an evening in the 
company of his mother and some friends. OnceoHly 
he incurred correction. His old sdioolmaster had 
received an abusive anonymous letter ; and Lambert 
having discovered from the hand-writing, whidh was 
ill disguised, and by the pi^r, which was the same 
as that used in his office, that Ghatterton was the 
writer, thought it necessary to check so mischievous 
a propensity, by inflicting on him one or two blows. 
Though he was compelled to pass so large a portion 
of time in confinement, he had much leisure left 
him, as his master's business frequently did not occupy 
more than two hours in the day. His chief ^npby- 
ment was the copjring of precedents, with which he 
filled a folio book of 344 pages closely written. 

At the beginning of October, 1768, the new bridge 
at Bristol was completed ; and about the same time 
there appeared in the Bristol Journal a paper, pur- 
porting to be a description of the Fryar*s first passing 
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over the old bridge, taken from an ancient maim- 
scripti and signed DudIr-Iuklh Bri^toUeimis. By 
this the public curiosity \\m cxcltt^d ; mid the printer 
not being able to satisfy iliu jiu|ulrie!< ilmi wvw made 
concerning the quarter from wheiieo \w kml i^celved 
the communication! it was witb Hooie (lUliealty traced 
to Chatterton. To the iiii4iftc«B of tbose, wbo Erat 
roughly demanded from hiui m ncm\mi of the mma^ 
by which the paper had como into lib hauds, he 
reAised to give any reply ; but on \mu^ more mildly 
questionedi after some jirevancatiiif^, add, that ha 
had got it^ together with aoviTal other manuicripts, 
that had been in the poH^otiBitJii of his father^ by 
whom they were found io a hrpi box# in m\ upper 
room, over the chapeli on tht^ north side of lledchffe 
church. That some old imroh merits had bpeu seen 
by him in his mother's house is nearly certain ; nor 
is it at all improbable that they might have been dis* 
covered in a neglected coffer in the church, according 
to the account he gave of them. But that either the 
description of the Fryar's passage over the bridge, or 
the most considerable of the poems attributed to 
Rowley were among them, can scarcely be credited. 
The delusion sup{)osed to have been practised on the 
public by Macpherson, and that acknowledged to 
have been so by Walpole, in passing off the Castle of 
Otranto for a translation from the Italian, were then 
recent; and these examples might have easily engaged 
Chatterton to attempt a fraud, which did not seem 
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likely to be more injarioui in iu ooDiequenocs than 
either of them. 

About the tame time he became known to a Mr. 
Catrott, and to a Mr. Barrett, a chimrgeon at Bristol^ 
who intended to publiah a history of that city, and 
was then collecting materials for the purpose. To 
the former he showed the Bristowe Tragedy, the 
Epitaph on Robert Canynge, and some other short 
pieces ; to the latter sereral fragments, some of con- 
siderable length, affirming them to be portions of the 
original manuscripts which had fallen into his hands. 
Prom both he received at different times some peco- 
niary reward for these communications, and was 
favoured by the loan of some books. Among those 
which he borrowed of Mr. Barrett, there were several 
on medical subjects ; and from him he obtained also 
some inRtnictions in chinirgcry. lie is represented 
by one of his companions to have extended his 
ctirioHity, at this time, to many other objects of in- 
quiry ; and to have employed himself not only in the 
lighttT studies of heraldry and English antiquities, 
but in the theory of music, mathematics, metaphysics, 
and astronomy. 

lie now became a contributor of prose and verse 
to the Magazines. Among the acknowledgments to 
corroffjwndents in the Town and Country Magaane 
for November, 1 7 OH, one of his letters appears to be 
noticed ; Wl Tvo\.Vv\tv% of his writing in that mis- 
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cellanji the first with wlii^^h h(t ii kmrni Ur have 
corresponded, has been diieovered before the Fe- 
bruary of the following yeiir. 

The attention he had ilrnim ta hmiBclf m his 
native city soon induced lum t« mpini ui'tiT highar 
notice. In March he addr^wst'd the following Icttt!? 
to the Honourable Horace VVulpoliT j 

Sir; — Beings versed a littli^ m Hriiu\miivit} I imvfi nM 
with several curious manuscrifitfi^ lummg whidi ihtt hU 
lowing may be of nervioe ti) you in any lutuf#* edition 
of your truly entertaining Ajioctlnt-** ttf f^aiutingi 
In correcting the mistakes (if iiny) in ih& uutes, you 
will greatly oblige 

Your tnoit huraWe ierv»mt, 

TuoMA^ ClI4'm«IITOII. 

Bristol, March 25th, Com Strt^uL 

This was accompanied by a manuscript, entitled 
" The Ryse of Peyneteyne in Englaiide, wroten by 
T. Ilowleie, 14C9, for Mastre Cauynge ;" to which 
Chattertoii liad annexed his own remarks. Walpole 
returned a polite answer, and asked for ftirther com- 
munications. On the receipt of a second letter from 
Cliatterton, Walpole repeated his wish to know more 
concerning Rowley and his poems ; in reply to 
wliich, Chatterton took occasion to represent his own 
situation, that he was the son of an indigent widow» 
and clerk to an attorney, but that his inclinations led 
him to more elegant pursuits ; and he intimated a 
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hope that Walpole would assist in placing him where 
he might he ahle to gratify snch propensities. His 
letter was accompanied hy more of the Bowletan 
poems, and contained an assurance, that the person 
who had lent them to him to transcrihe, possessed 
other yaluahle rehcs of ancient poetry. Some in- 
quiries which Walpole made, confirmed the acoonnt 
given hy Chatterton of himself; hut in answer to his 
solicitation for patronage, Walpole declared that he 
had not the means of exerting it ; and recommended a 
sedulous attention to husiness, as the most certain 
way of recompensing his mother for her care, and of 
securing his own independence. He mentioned that 
more competent judges, than he pretended to he, 
were not satisfied of the manuscripts heing genuine ; 
and at the same time stated their reasons for con- 
cluding them to he of another age than that to 
which they were assigned. Shortly after, Chatterton 
wrote to him two letters, which though queraloos, 
are not disrespectful. In the first, while he thanks 
his correspondent for the advice he had given him, 
he professes his resolution " to go a little heyond it, 
by destroying all his useless lumher of literatnre, and 
never using his pen again but in the law ;** and in 
the other, declaring his settled conviction that the 
papers of Rowley were genuine, he asks him to re- 
turn the copy wliich had been sent him. Owing to 
the absence of Walpole, who was then in Paris, some 
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time elapsed without aiijr aotloe being takea of this 
request ; and on his return Walpole ibund the fol- 
lowing letter, which he tenns aiagularly impertinent, 

Sij,*— I cannot reconcile yauT behaviour to me with 

the notions I once entertained of you. I think myself 

injured. Sir ; and did you not know my circujQstiincesi 

you would not dare to treat me thus, I have sent for 9, 

copy of the M.S. No answer from you. An esplanap 

tion or excuse for your silence would oblige 

Thomas Chatterton. 
Jnly5J4th. 

The manuscripts and letters were all returned in a 
blank cover, on the fourth of August, and here the 
intercourse was at an end. Gray and Mason were 
the friends whom Walpole had consulted about the 
manuscripts, and they had no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing them to be forged eg. It may seem strange, 
that with such men, the uncommon beauty of the 
poetry they contained did not create some interest for 
the author. But Gray was now in a state of health 
that, perhaps, left him little power of being interested 
in anything ; or the wonder may resolve itself into 
that blindness which poets, no less than patrons, too 
frequently discover for the excellence of their con- 
temporaries. Chatterton himself spoke with con- 
tempt of the productions of Collins. As to Walpole, 
he had no doubt more pleasure in petting the lap-dog 
that was left to his care by the old blind lady at 
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Paris, than he could erer have felt in nursing the 
wayward genius of Chatterton. 

During his residence in Lambert's house, his con- 
stitutional resenre had assumed an air of gloomy sul- 
lenness : he had repeatedly betrayed to the servants 
an intention of committing suicide ; and at length a 
paper, entitled the last Will and Testament of 
Thomas Chatterton, which was found lying on his 
desk, manifested a design of perpetrating this act on 
the ensuing day, Easter Sunday, April 15th, 1770. 
On so unequivocal a proof as this appeared to be of 
his desperate resolution, his master no longer thought 
it safe to retain him. 

A few months before, he had written letters to 
several booksellers and printers in London, and from 
them received assurances of protection and employ- 
ment if he should remove to the capital. This de- 
cided him as to his future course. When he was 
questioned by Thistlethwaite as to the plan of life he 
intended to pursue, if the prospect which was thus 
held out, should fail him, he answered : " The pro- 
mises I have had arc sufficient to dispel doubt ; but 
should I be deceived I will turn Methodist preacher. 
Credulity is as potent a deity as ever, and a new 
sect may easily be devised. But if that too should 
fail me, my last and final resource is a pbtol." It is 
almost unnecessary to observe, that when he thus 
speculated on his future proceedings, his mind had 
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been strongly tainted with infidelity. — ^To wards tlie 
conclusion of April he set forth on Ms ill-omeaed 
journey. He had never yet gone farther than a Sun- 
day's walk from his native city ; and at the age of 
seventeen^ equally inexperienced and confident, with- 
out a friend or a guide^ and with principles shaken 
and perverted, he was about to enter on a new and 
perilous theatre ; nor could it have been difficult to 
divine what the event must soon be. On the 26th of 
April 1770, immediately after his arrival in London^ 
he writes to his mother, and speaks in high spirits of 
the encouragement he has met with from the book- 
sellers to whom he has applied, " who," says he^ 
** all approve of my design," On the sixth of the 
next month, he informs her that " he gets four 
guineas a month by one Magazine, and that he shall 
engage to write a history of England and other 
pieces, which will more than double that sum." 
" Mr. Wilkes had known him by his writings, since 
he first corresponded with the booksellers. He is to 
visit him the following week, and by his interest 
would ensure Mrs. Ballance the Trinity House." 
In short he is in raptures at the change in his condi- 
tion and views ; and talks as if his fortune were 
already made. He now inhabited the house of 
Walmsley, a plasterer, in Shoreditch, where his kins- 
woman Mrs. Ballance also hved. 

The other letters to his mother and sisters betray 
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the sime intoxication. At the Chapter Coflfee-hoose, 
he meets with a gentleman *' who would have intro- 
duced him as a companion to the youig duke of North- 
unhorland in his intended general tour, had he not 
heen unluckily incapacitated for that office hy his 
ignorance of any tongue hut his own. His present 
profession obliges him to frequent places of the best 
resort. He employs his money in fitting himself 
fitthionably, and getting into good company ; this 
last article always brings him in good interest. He 
has engaged to hye with a gentleman, the brother of 
a lord (a Scotch one indeed) who is going to advance 
pretty deeply into the bookselling branches, and is 
to hare lodging and boarding, genteel and elegant, 
gratis, besides no inconsiderable premium. He is 
introduced to Beckford, the Lord Mayor, to whom 
he had addressed an Essay, and who received him 
with all the politeness a citizen could assume, and 
warmly invited him to come again. He might have 
a recommendation to Sir George Colebrook, an East 
India Director, as qualified for an office no ways 
despicable ; but he shall not take a step to the sea 
while he can continue on land. If money flowed as 
fast upon him as honours, he would give his sister a 
portion of ^5000." The kind-hearted boy did in- 
deed find means out of the little profits arising 
from bis writings, to send her, his mother, and his 
grandmotiieT, sevetsi tnflixi^ presents. 
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In July he removed to lodgings at Mrs* AngeVsj a 
sack-maker in Brook Street^ Holboni. He assigned 
no reason for quittmg those he had occupied in 
Shoreditch; but Sir Herbert Crofl supposes, not 
without probability, that it was in order to be neKTcr 
to the places of pubhc entertainment, to which his 
employment as a writer for ephcmoral pubUmlioitg^ 
obliged him to resort. On the 20th of July, he nn* 
quaints his sister that he is engaged in writing an 
Oratorio^ which when finished wotild purchase her a 
gown, and that she might depend on aeeing him be- 
fore the first of Januaryi 1771* "Almost all the 
next Town and Country Magazine," he tell a her, "is 
his/' He boasts that " he has an miiveraal dequaiii* 
tance; that his company is courted every where j and 
conld he humble himself to go br-biiid n cimipffr, 
he could have had twenty places^ but that he must 
be among the great : state "Matters suit him better 
than commercial.'' Besides his communications to 
the above mentioned miscellany, he was a frequent con- 
tributor of essays and poems to several of the other 
literary journals. As a political writer, he had 
resolved to employ his pen on both sides. " Essays," 
he tells his sister, '' on the patriotic side, fetch no 
more than what the copy is sold for. As the pa- 
triots themselves are searching for a place, they have 
no gratuities to spare. On the other hand^ un- 
popular essays will not be accepted, and you must 
2 D 
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pay to have them printed ; but then yon seldom lose 
by it. Courtiers are so sensible of their deficiency 
in merit, that they generaUy reward all who know 
how to daub them with an appearance.'' But all his 
visions of emolument and greatness were now be- 
ginning to melt away. He was so tired of his literary 
drudgery, or found the returns it made him so inade- 
quate to his support, that he condescended to solicit 
the appointment of a chirurgeon's mate to Africa^ 
and applied toMr . Barrett for a recommendation, which 
was refused him, probably on account of his incapa- 
city. It is difHcult to trace the particulars of that 
sudden transition from good to bad fortune which 
seems to have befallen him. That his poverty was 
extreme caunot be doubted. The younger Warton 
was informed by Mr. Cross, an apothecary in Brook 
Street, that while Chatterton hyed in the neighbour- 
hood, he often called 4lt his shop ; but though 
pressed by Cross to dine or sup with him, constantly 
declined the invitation, except one evening, when he 
was prevailed on to partake of a barrel of oysters, 
and ate most voraciously. A barber's wife who lived 
within a few doors of Mrs. Angel's, gave testimony, 
that after his death Mrs. Angel told her, that " on 
the 24th of August, as sne knew he had not etten 
anything for two or three days, she begged he would 
take some dinner with her ; but he was offended at 
her expressions, which seemed to hint that he was in 
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want, and assiired hef lie was not biLiigry.'^ The 
stripling whose pride would not let him go behind a 
compter, had now drunk the cup of bitterness to the 
dregs. On that day he swallowed firsenic in water, 
and on the following expired. His room was broken 
into, and found strewn over with fragments of papers 
which he had destroyed. He was int-erred in ihe 
bnrying-ground of Shoe Lime work-bouse. Such 
was the end of one who had giren greater proofs of 
poetical genius than perhaps hatl ever been shown in 
one of his yeara. By Johnson he was pronounced 
•* the most extraordinary young man that had ever 
encountered his knowledge;" and Warton, in the 
History of English Poetry, where he discnsses I he 
authenticity of the Rowleian poems, gi'^^s it as Ills 
opinion, that Chatterton "would have prored the 
first of English poets if he had reached a maturer 
age/' 

" He was proud," says his sister, " and exceedingly 
imperious ;" but both she and his school-feUow This- 
tlethwaite, vindicated him from the charge of hber- 
tinism, which was brought against him by some who 
thought they could not sufficiently blacken his me- 
mory. On the contrary, his abstemiousness was 
uncommon ; he seldom used animal food or strong 
hquors, his usual diet being a piece of bread and a 
tart, and some water. He fancied that the full of 
the moon was the most propitious time for study^ and 
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would often sit up and write the whole night hj 
moonlight. His spirits were extremely uneven, and 
he was subject to long and frequent fits of absence, 
insomuch that he would look stedfastlj in a person's 
face without speaking or seeming to see him for a 
quarter of an hour or more. There is said to hare 
been something peculiarly pleasing in his manner and 
address. His person was marked by an air of man- 
liness and dignity that bespoke the superiority of his 
mind. His eyes, one of which was more remarkable 
than the other, were of a grey colour, keen, and bril- 
liant, especially when any thing occurred to ^niinaiio 
him. 

Of all the hypotheses concerning those pliers 
which have been the subject of so much contr ov e my, 
none seems more probable than that suggested by 
WartOD, who, in the History of "Rngtiah Poetij, 
admits that some of the poems attributed to Boidej 
might have been preserved in Canynge's cheat ; and 
in another publication allows that Chatterton "might 
have discovered parchments of humble prose OQntaiii-> 
ing local memoirs and authentic deeds illustratiiig 
the history of Bristol, and bi(^raphical HinrJMi^ or 
other notices, of the lives of Canynge, Isehaniy mm! 
Gorges. But that many of the manuscripta noe 
not genuine, is proved not only by the diafWTwqi fTijfa 
of the style to any composition of the age of Ebuy 
VI. and Edward lY. and by the marked resemUanee 
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to sereral passages in modem poets^ but by certaiii 
drcumstances which leave little or no doubt of tbeii 
haying been fabricated by Cbattertou biro self* " One 
of his companions^ at the time that be was an appTeii'^ 
tice to Lambert^ atifinxis, that he one daj prodaced a 
piece of parchment on which he wrote several words, 
if not lines^ in a charaoter that appeared to his com- 
panion totally unlike Eoglish^ that he then held it orer 
a candle to give it the appearance of antiquity, which 
changed the colour of the ink, and made the pareh- 
ment appear black and contracted. Another pcTson 
declares, that he saw him rub a piece of parchment 
in several places in streaks with yellow ochre, and 
then rub it on the ground which was dirty, and aJbr- 
wards crumple it in his hand. Having conchjded 
the operation, he said it would do pretty well, but he 
could do it better at home. The first part of the 
Battle of Hastings, he confessed to Mr. Barrett, that 
he had written himself. 

Some anachronisms as to particular allusions have 
been pointed out. The irregular, or Pindaric mea- 
sure as it has been called, used in the song to MUa, 
in the verses on the Mynster, and in the chorus in 
Goddwyn, was not employed till a much later sera. 
There are also in the -^Ua some lines in blank verse, 
not introduced among us till the time of Surrey, who 
adopted it from the ItaUan. 

Another criterion of a more general nature, which 
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has not yet, at least that I am aware, been applied to 
those compositions, is, I think, very strongly against 
the anti(|uity of them ; and that is, that the intention 
and puqiose of the writer in the longer pieces is not 
siifHciently marked and decisive for the remoter ages 
to which they arc ascribed. In the early stages of a 
language, before conventional phrases have been 
fonned, and a stock of imagery, as it were, provided 
for the common use, we find that the plan of a work 
is often rude and simple indeed, but that it almost 
always ])ears evident signs of having subsisted ante- 
riorly in the mind of the writer as a whole. If we tiy 
JEWa, the longest of the poems, by this test, we shall 
discover strong evidence of its being modem. A 
certain degree of uniformity is the invariable charac- 
teristic of the earlier productions of art ; but liere is 
as much desultorincss and incoherence, as can well be 
])ossible in a work that makes any pretensions to a 
])lan. On this internal proof alone I should not 
liesitatc in assigning it to Chatterton rather than to 
Rowley, to the one who luxuriated in an abundance of 
])oetic materials poured out before him for hia use or 
liis imitation, rather than to the other who had cooh 
paratively but a few meagre models to work upon. 

Where lie is mucli inspirited by liis subject, being 
tlirown off his guard, he forgets himself and beoomci 
inodeni, as in these lines, from which I have remofcd 
nothing but the old spelling. 
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First Dtine. 

Fly, fly, ye Danes ! Magnus, the chief, is slain j 

The Saxons come, with MMsk at their head ; 

Let's strive to get away to yonder green ; \ 

Fly, fly I this is the kingdom of the dead* 

Second Dam. j 

O gods! have Romans at my anlace Med f i 

And must I now for safety fly away ! 

See I far hesprenged all our troops are apread, 

Yet I will singly dare the Wood j fray. 

But no ; I'll fly, and murder in retreat ^ | 

Death, hlood, and fire shall majk the gomg of my feet. 

The following repetitions are, if I mistake not, 
quite modem : 

Now ^Ua looked, and hokim did exclaim \ ' 

and, 

He falls, and falling roUeth thousands down. 

As is also this antithetical comparison of the quali- 
ties of a war-horse to the mental affections of the rider: 

Bring me a steed, with eagle- wings for fight. 
Swift as my wish, and as my love is, strong. 

There are sometimes single lines, that hear little 
relation to the place in which they stand, and seem to 
be brought in for no other purpose than their effect 
on the ear. This is the contrivance of a modem 
and a youthful poet. 
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Thy words be high of din, but nought beside, 
is a line that occurs in JElltL, and may sometimes be 
applied to the author himself. 

Nothing indeed is more wonderful in the Rowley 
poems than the masterly style of versification which 
they frequently display. Few more -exquisite speci- 
mens of this kind can be found in our language thsn 
the Minstrel's song in JElltL, beginning, 
O sing unto my roundelay. 

A young poet may be expected to describe warmly 
and energetically whatever interests his fancy or his 
heart ; but a command of numbers would seem to be 
an art capable of being perfected only by long-con- 
tinued and diligent endeavours. It must be recol- 
lected, however, that much might be done in the 
time which was at Chatterton's disposal, when that 
time was undivided by the study of any other lan- 
guage but his own. We see, in the instance of 
Milton's juvenile poems in Latin, not to mention 
others, to what excellence this species of skill may be 
brought, even in boyhood, where the organs are finely 
disposed for the perception of musical delight ; and 
if examples of the same early perfection be rarer in 
our own tongue, it may be because so much labour is 
seldom or ever exacted, at that age, in the use of it. 

Tyrwhitt, whose critical acumen had enabled him 
to detect a BwpposititLous passage in a tragedy of £uri- 
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pides, was at first a dupe to the imposture of Chatto- 
ton, and treated the poems as so decidedly genuine, 
that he cited them for tLo elucidation of Chaucer ; 
hut seeing good grounds tor changing his opitiion, aa 
Mr. Nichols* informs us, he cancelled icveral leaTea 
before hia volume was published. Walpole waa 
equally deceived; though his vanity afterwards would 
not suffer him to own that he had been so. Mr, Ty- 
son, in a letter to Dr. Glynn, f well observed, that 
he could as soon believe that Hogarth painted the 
cartoons, as that Chatterton wrote Ilowley's poems : 
yet (he adds) they are as unlike any thing ancient* 
as Sir Joshua's flowing contour is unlike tlie squares 
and angles of Albert Durer. 

The poems that were written after his arrival m 
London, when his mind was agitated by wild specu- 
lations, and thrown off its balance by noise and 
bustle, were, as might be expected, very unequal to 
those which he had produced in the retirement of his 
native place. Yet there is much poignancy in the 
satires. The three African eclogues have a tumid 
grandeur. Heccar and Gaira is the best of them. 

The following verses are strong and impassioned : 

The children of the wave, whose pallid race 
Views the faint sun display a languid face, 

* Illustrations of Literature, vol. i. p. 168. 
t Nichols's literary An. vol. viii. p. 640. 
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From the red fuTy of thy justice fled, 
Swifter than torrents from their rocky bed. 
Fear with a sickened silver tinged their hue, 
The guilty fear where vengeance i^ their due. 

Many of the pieces, confessedly his own, furnish 
descriptions of natural objects, equally hiqppy wi& 
those so much admired in the Rowleian poems. 
When golden Autumn, wreathed in ripen'd coniy 
From purple clusters poured the foamy wine. 
Thy genius did his sallow brows adorn, 
And made the beauties of the season thine. 
With rustling sound the yellow foliage flies, 
And wantons with the wind in rapid whirls. 
The gurgling rivulet to the vallies hies. 
Whilst on its bank the spangled serpent curls. 



Pale rugged Winter bending o'er his tread; 
His grizzled hair bedropt with icy dew; 
His eyes a dusky light congeal'd and dead, 
His robe a tinge of bright ethereal blue. 

His train a motley 'd, sanguine, sable cloud, 
He limps along the russet dreary moor, 
Whilst rising whirlwinds, blasting keen and loud, 
Roll the white surges to the sounding shore. 

The lofty elm, the oak of lordly look. 
The willow shadowing the babbling brook, 
The hedges blooming with the sweets of May, 
With double pleasure mark'd the gladsome way. 

In '' Resignation," from which these lines are taken, 
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there is a fine personification of Hope, tbougli the 
application of it is designedly ludicrous. 

See Hope array'd in robes of virgin white. 
Trailing an arch'd variety of light, 
Comes showering blessings on a ruined realm, 
And shows the crown'd directoT of the helm. 

With him poetry looks best when she is 
All deftly mask'd as hoar anliquity. 

Scarcely any of these later poems are free from 
grammatical incorrectness or ambiguity of expression . 
Some are debased by the more serious fault of 
ribaldry and profimeness. His irreligionj howeverj 
seems to have been rather the fluctuating of a ndud 
that had lost its hold on truth for a time, than the 
scepticism of one confirmed in error. He acknow- 
ledges his dependence on a Creator, thougji he casts 
off his belief in a Redeemer. His incredulity doea 
not appear so much the offspring of viciousness refus-^ 
ing the curb of moral restraint, as of pride unwilling 
to be trammelled by the opinions of the multitude. 
We cannot conceive that, with a faculty so highly 
imaginative, he could long have continued an unbe- 
liever ; or, perhaps, that he could ever hfive been so 
in his heart. But he is a portentous example of the 
dangers to which an inexperienced youth, highly 
gifted by nature, is exposed, when thrown into the 
midst of greedy speculators, intent only on availing 
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themselyes of bis resources for their own adyantage, 
and without any care for his safety or his peace. 

Some years ago the present laureat (Southey) 
undertook the office of editing his works, for the 
benefit of his sister, Mrs. Newton. It is to be 
lamented, that a project so deserving of encourage- 
ment does not appear to have been successful. 



HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 

Heney Kieke White was bom at Nottm^iam, 
on the twenty-first of March, 1 785 . His father, John, 
was a butcher ; his mother, Mary Neville, was of a 
respectable family in Staffordshire. Of the school- 
mistress, who taught him to read and whose name 
was Garrington, he has drawn a pleasing picture in bis 
verses entitled Childhood. At about six years of age 
he began to learn writing, arithmetic, and French* 
from the Rev. John Blanchard; and when out of 
school was employed in carrying about the butcher^s 
basket. Some lines '' On being confined to School 
one pleasant Summer Morning," written at the age of 
thirteen, by which time he had been placed under the 
tuition of a Mr. Shipley, are nearly equal to any he 
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afterwards produced. Next year lie was made to 
work at a stocking-loonij preparatively to Ms learn- 
ing the business of a hosier ; but 1ii3 mother^ seeing 
the reluctance with which he engaged in an employ- 
ment so ill-suited to his temper and abilities^ prevaikd 
on his father, though not without much difficulty, to 
fix him in the office of Messrs. Coldham and Endfield, 
attorneys in Nottingham. As his parents could not 
afford to pay a fee, he was (in 1799) engaged to serr© 
for two years, and at the end of that term he was 
articled. Most of hia time that could be spared from 
the duties of the office was, at the recommendation of 
his masters^ spent in learning Latin, to which, of his 
orwn accord he added Greeks Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese. Some knowledge of chemistry, astronomy, 
electricity, and some skiU in music and drawings were 
among his other voluntary acquirements. White was 
one of jthose, who feel an early and importunate crav- 
ing for distinction. He had already been chosen 
member of a hterary society in his native town ; and 
soon after his election, as Mr. Southey relates, " he 
lectured upon genius, and spoke extempore for 
about two hours, in such a manner, that he received 
the unanimous thanks of the society, and they elected 
this young Roscius of Oratory their Professor of Li- 
terature." He next became a writer in several of the 
Monthly Miscellanies ; and (in 1803) put forth a 
volume of poems. A few words of unfortunate criti- 
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cism in one of the Reviews, which in a few yean moiC 
he would have learned to smile at, had nearly crushed 
his hopes as an author ; when Mr. Southej, into 
whose hands hoth the Review and the Poems them- 
selves chanced to fall, generously came to his rdicf. 
The protection of one so deservedly eminent oould not 
fail of affording him some comfort : though he ttiB 
complained that " the Review went before him where- 
ever lie turned his steps, that it hannted him inces* 
santly, and that he was persuaded it was an instnnncnt 
in the hands of Satan to drive him to distraction. 

It is not usual to hear a poet, much less a young 
poet, complaining that Satan is busied about his con- 
cerns. But his mind, which had before been disposed 
to scepticism, was now determined with such force to 
an extreme of devotional feeling, as scarcely to retain 
its due balance. In what manner the change was 
effected, it is not very material to inquire ; but the 
different accounts which Mr. Southey has given of the 
matter, according to the information he received at 
diffcren t times, may sene to shew how little dependance 
is to be placed on relations of this kind. At first he 
tells us " that Mr. Pigott, the curate of St. Mary's, 
Nottingham, hearing what was the bent of his religions 
opinions, sent him, by a friend, Scott's Force of Truth, 
and recjuested him to peruse it attentively, which he 
promised to do. Uaring looked at the book, he told 
the person who brought it to him, that he would soon 
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write an answer to it i hut nlwiit n fortnight after* 
wards, when this frientl iiMpiiri'd how fnr he had pro- 
ceeded in his answer to Mr. i^cotti Henry's reply 
was in a very different tone and temper, lit? saidi 
that to answer that book was out of hia powefp and 
out of any man's, for it wns founded upon eternal 
truth ; that it had convinced liiiu of \m t?riH>r; a^d 
that so thoroughly im[>rt5s>iud vva» ht" with a ^^tise of 
the importance of his Mnk**r's fuvoiir, thiit he would 
willingly give up all aciiviii^itiun^ of knowledges and all 
hopes of fame, and liv** in (t wilderut*ai utiknow*n till 
death, so he could ensvin* mi inht-ritanci^ in lieaven/* 
In a subsequent correction of tliis stntement^ Mr, 
Southey informs us tliat Seott*8 Force of Truth waa 
put into his hands by hj;^ friend and fellow-pupil Mr, 
Almond, since Rector of St IN^frr's^n Nottin[>hntiu wjth 
an entreaty that lie would peruse it at his leisure : 
that the book produced little effect, and was returned 
with disapprobation ; but that afterwards in a con- 
versation with Mr. Almond, he declared his belief 
with much vehemence and agitation. This was soon 
after he had reached his eighteenth year. Maturer 
judgment" convinced him that 'zeal was to be tempered 
with discretion ; that the service of Christ was a ro- 
tional service' ; that a strong assurance 'was not to be 
resorted to as the touchstone of our acceptance with 
God,' that it was not even the necessary attendant 
ofrehgious life ;'' as more experience of his spiritual 
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Mtocutet diicoTered to him that their profenioiis of 
weal were too frequently Accompanied bj want of dia* 
fitj; and that m matters of religion, as in e?erj thing 
dse» they who feel the most, genermllj talk the 



That eren before his c o nv e rs i on, as it is rather im- 
properly called, he was not without a sense of religions 
duty, may be inferred from his baring abeadj chosen 
the Church as a profession in preference to the Law. 
To this alteration in his plan of life he might have 
been directed by a love of study, or by the greater 
opportunities held out to him of gratifying his literaiy 
ambition ; but it is unreasonable to suppose that he 
would have voluntarily taken such a measure, if his 
own conviction had run counter to it. The attorneys 
to whom he was bound, were ready enough to release 
him ; since, though well satisfied vrith his conduct 
and attention to their concerns, they perceived him to 
be troubled vrith a deafness which would incapacitate 
him for the practice of the law. The means of sup- 
porting him at the Univeraity were accordingly sup- 
plied by the liberality of the friends whom he had 
gained ; and after passing a twelvemonth vrith the 
Rev. Mr. Grainger, of Wintcringham in Lincolnshire, 
to prepare himself, he was in 1805 entered a sizar of 
St John's, Cambridge. Here his application to books 
was so intense, tliat his health speedily sank imder it. 
lie was indeed " declared to be the first man of his 
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year ;" but the honour was dearly purchased at the 
expense of ''dreadful palpitations in the heart, nights 
of sleeplessness and horrors, and spirits depressed to 
the very depths of wretchedness/* In July, 1805* 
his laundress on coming into his room at College, saw 
him fallen down in a convulaive fit, bleeding and in- 
sensible. His great anxiety was to conceal from his 
mother the state to which he was reduced. At the 
end of Septembers he went to London in search of 
relaxation and amusement ^ and in the next month, 
returned to CoUege with a cough and fever, which this 
effort had en creased. His brother, on being infonned 
of his danger hastened to Cambridge, and foimd him 
delirious. lie recovered suMdently to know him for 
a few moments ; hut the next day sank into a stupor, 
and on the 19th of October expired. It was the 
opinion of his medical attendants, that if he had lived 
his intellect would have failed him. 

He was buried in All-Saints Church, Cambridge, 
where his monument, sculptured by Chantrey, has 
been placed by Mr. Francis Boott, a stranger from 
Boston in America. 

After his death all his papers were consigned to the 
hands of ^Ir. Southey. Their contents were multi- 
farious ; they comprised observations on law ; elec- 
tricity ; the Greek and Latin languages, from their 
rudiments to the higher branches of critical study ; 
on history, chronology, and divinity. He had begun 

2£ 
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three tragedies, on Boadicea, Ines de Castro, and a 
fictitious story ; several poems in Greek, and a trans- 
lation of Samson Agonistes. The selection which 
Mr. Southcy has made, consists of copious extracts 
from his letters, poems, and essays. 

Mr. Southey has truly said of him, that what he is 
most remarkable for is his uniform good seme. To 
OhattertoD, with whom this zealous friend and bio- 
grapher has mentioned him, he is not to be compared. 
Chatterton has the force of a young poetical Titan, 
who threatens to take Parnassus by storm. White is 
a boy differing from others more in aptitude to follow 
than in ability to lead. The one is complete in every 
limb, active, self-confident, and restless from his own 
energy. The other, gentle, docile, and animated ra- 
ther than vigorous. He began, as most youthful 
writers have begun, by copying those whom he saw to 
be the objects of popular applause, in his own day. 
He has httle distinct character of his own. We may 
trace him by turns to Goldsmith, Chatterton, and 
(.'oleridge. His numbers sometimes offend the ear 
by unskilful combinations of sound, as in these lines — 

But for the babe she bore beneath her breast : 
And- 

While every bleaching breeze that on her blows ; 
And sometimes, though more rarely, they gratify it 
by unexpected sweetness. He could occasionaUy look 
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abroad for himself^ and describe what lie saw. In 
his Clifton Grove there are some little touches of land* 
scape-painting which are, as I thitikj unborrowed. 

What rural objects steal upon the eight, 

« 4 • * 

The brooklet branching :from the silver Trent, 
The whispering birch by bvbtj zephyr bent, 
The woody island and tbe naked mead, 
The lowly hut half hid in groves ofreed^ 
The rural rvicket and the rural ^tikj 
And frequent intcrsj}ersed the we&diMan^i pile. 

Among his poems of later date, there is one unfi- 
nished fragment in this mannc^rj of yet higher beauty. 

Or should the day be overcast, 
We'll linger till the ahow^r be past j 
Where the hawtliorn^s branches spread 
A fragrant cover o'er the head ; 
And list the rain-drops beat the leaves, 
Or smoke upon the cottage eaves ; 
Or silent dimpling on the stream 
Convert to lead its silver gleam. 



THE END. 
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